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TREPACE 


THE sermons here collected into a volume have been 
preached at various times and in different churches, 
many of them during the author’s periods of Resi- 
dence, on Sunday afternoons, at S. Paul’s. 

They are for the most part independent one from 
the other, and it is not possible to group them under 
one heading. The first eight, however, will be found 
to deal more or less with difficulties which have 
arisen during recent Church troubles. Sermons XII. 
and XIII. were preached in substance, both at S. Paul’s 
and before the University of Cambridge ; Sermon XVI. 
is addressed to the needs of a very important associa- 
tion in London; Sermons V. and XX. were preached 
before members of the English Church Union ; while 
the last three were delivered on special occasions 
which are described on the title-pages of the sermons 
themselves. 

‘The multiplying of volumes of sermons may be 
deprecated; but to the preacher, at all events, to 
print what he has preached is only an endeavour to 


Vili PREFACE. 


reach a wider audience with his pen than he ever 
could hope to do with his voice. 

This volume, therefore, is addressed to the kind 
forbearance of those who will listen, and to the 
sympathy of all who realize the responsibility which 
belongs to those who attempt to teach others when 
they need to be instructed themselves. 


WCE. N. 


3, AMEN Court, 
November 20, 1899. 
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SERMON, (I, 


KING SOLOMON, THE TEMPLE-BUILDER. 


“ But will God indeed dwell on the earth? behold, the heaven and 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee; how much less this house 
that I have builded ?”—1 Kings viii. 27, 


Kina SoLomon, of whom we have been reading a 
good deal in the course of the Sunday lessons, will 
always be associated in our minds with the building 
of the Temple at Jerusalem which bore his name. 
He is portrayed, indeed, on the walls of this cathedral 
in all his royal magnificence, by the side of David, 
his father, who gazes out as it were from a Pisgah 
of failure upon a scheme which he himself was not 
allowed to fulfil, and a vow which he was not permitted 
to accomplish but hand on to his son." 

Solomon’s Temple! The simplest child has heard 
of it! It is an honour which has wrapped itself 
round the life of the wise king; and as in a human 
character, what a man does well, is often eclipsed by 
what he does best, so this act of Solomon’s life has 
swallowed up many other things in which, no doubt, 
he displayed his magnificence and appealed to public 

1 An allusion to Sir William Richmond’s mosaics in the Choir of 


S. Paul’s. 
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admiration. This in itself is not a little remarkable. 
We must often be conscious that we move through the 
world with a very mistaken estimate of what is great 
and what is little, what is important and what is the 
reverse, what will live and what will be obliterated 
by the pitiless accumulation of the dust of time. 

Most certainly, of all the things which are going on 
around us—the strifes, the struggles, the ambitions of 
men and nations—the most important are those which 
have to do with religion, Men note with wonder 
and shame that the bitterest of all conflicts and the 
most cruel of all estrangements are those which have 
their origin in religion. Odiwm Theologicwm has a 
name for intensity and malignity which startles and 
perplexes us. “See how these Christians love one 
another!” seems to float like a taunt down the stream 
of time, and we forget that men fight most bitterly 
for that about which they feel most keenly. And 
although they forget again and again that the cause 
of God can never be advanced by human weapons, 
much less by human passions, still the very fierceness 
of religious strife bears witness to the magnitude of 
that for which they are contending. No! Mendo not 
succeed for any leneth of time in putting religion into 
a background of contempt. And those who know 
nothing of his wisdom, and who are unconscious of his 
political sagacity, will bless a Solomon for having built 
them a temple in which they might worship God. It 
is not a little remarkable that the two men who in 
our own time have appealed most widely to the 
heart of the English nation, General Gordon and 
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Mr. Gladstone, have both been men of deep personal 
devotion and fervent Christian zeal; and while the 
military achievements of the one,and the political talent 
of the other, are recorded in some perishing chronicle 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah, their goodness and 
their piety have become a tradition and a glory. 

I would venture to go even further, and say that 
those parts of our own lives which stand out in 
brightest colours, which are stamped as “ days of the 
Son of Man,” and most appeal to us in the power of 
a cherished memory, are those days and hours when 
we have been nearest to God; when like the prophet 
we write in the chronicle of our lives, an experience 
which eclipses everything else, “In the year that 
King Uzziah died I saw also the Lord.” Let us be sure 
that the glory which hangs round Solomon’s name as 
the builder of the Temple bears witness to a great 
fact, that that which is immortal and will remain to 
cheer us, is that which has to do with the house, the 
work, and the service of the eternal God. 


I. 


What, then, was this Temple which Solomon built, 
what was its history, and what was its motive, and 
why does it still appeal so strongly to us, that after 
centuries of Christian development, in art, in music, 
in architecture, in liturgical skill, and spiritual 
research, we should contemplate on a Sunday after- 
noon, a semi-barbarous building, in a semi-developed 
State, under what people are pleased to call a very 
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imperfect system of religion and morality ? (The 
actual history of the building of the Temple is rooted, 
as—has—been-already—indieated, in the life of King 
David. David, after an act of sinful presumption, 
which was terribly and speedily punished, wished, as a 
thank-offering for the removal of the pestilence which 
followed on his numbering of the people, to build this 
house of God on the site of the threshing-floor of 
Araunah or Ornan the Jebusite. He wished it to be 
a house “exceeding magnifical, of fame and of glory 
throughout all countries.” But it was speedily 
revealed to him that, though he might design and 
prepare, this honour was not reserved for him. God 
revealed to him, “Thou hast shed blood abundantly, 
and hast made great wars: thou shalt not build an 
house unto My Name, . . . Behold, a son shall be 
born to thee, who shall be a man of rest; . .. he shall 
build an house for My Name.” 

Here, strangely, is caught up into history the 
disabling power of sin, and even of imperfection. 
Many a man goes on consoling himself with the 
belief that God is merciful and will forgive his sins. 
He forgets that every sin, however much it may be 
forgiven, leaves its mark and blemish on his life; 
that gradually a fatal character or stamp is being 
marked on the soul, as an expression is marked on 
the face; and the incapacity is developed for attaining 
the true end and glory of life, while men shake their 
heads mournfully and say, “Ah, poor man, he has 
thrown himself away !” 


1 1 Chron. xxii. 8-10. 
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(sein earnestly and faithfully the preparation went 
on; if David might not build, at least he might 
prepare. Stones, metal resources, materials of all 
sorts were collected. And at last Solomon entered on 
the achievement of his great purpose, and the Temple 
was built as the House of God, and God, in the 
emphatic words of the Bible, came to dwell there.| 
My brethren, it is possible to dismiss all this at 
once as irrelevant, to say that it does not in any way 
concern us, who are entered now on a holier and 
simpler dispensation, to consider such questions as 
these. But apart from the fact that our attention 
is especially directed to Solomon, we must remember 
that all these details are placed in Holy Scripture 
for some purpose; that it was designed by the good 
Providence of God, that where whole books alluded 
to in Holy Scripture have perished, these records 
should have been preserved to us; that the Inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit should have been concerned 
with minute lists and details of Tabernacle and 
Temple furniture. It is the fashion to dismiss all 
these portions of Holy Scripture as if they were quite 
‘unimportant, and to pass over the whole system of 
Sacrifice with something like contempt. But any 
devotional commentary on Leviticus will show us the 
tremendous mysteries which underlie these apparently 
trivial and uninviting descriptions, and quite apart 
from the fact that a life which fails in imagination is 
a, maimed life, or a life which knows nothing of the 
poetry of life is to that extent deficient, there must 
be certain important principles which underlie the 
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ritual of Divine Worship. God ordered it in the 
Old Testament; therefore in principle it cannot be 
wrong. Its details are transferred into the imagery of 
the worship of heaven, and, therefore, they cannot be 
the useless or even the degrading things which some 
people count them to be. We do not listen to a blind 
person, if he persuades us not to waste our time on 
art. We do not listen to a deaf man when he tries to 
persuade us that music is a meaningless noise. And 
we do not listen to the man who is colour-blind with 
respect to the glories of our holy religion, when he tells 
us that he is so spiritual that neither ear nor eye can 
do anything but distract him, so conversant with the 
things of Heaven that he knows better than God, so 
intensely practical that he wishes to empty poetry, 
symbolism, and beauty out of life, and to worship a 
God of beauty with religious rites, whose highest 
sense of love is to protest against somebody else, and 
whose most sublime effort of devotion is a sermon. 
Search the Bible from one end to the other, examine 
the traditions of the Church from the catacombs to 
the cathedrals of modern Christendom, and you will 
find that there is no trace under any healthy con- 
ditions of a religion whose creed consists in this, 
“ God, I thank Thee, that I am not as other men are,’ 
and whose worship is the maimed offering of only a 
portion of the rich endowment of human life. No! 
In the long-drawn-out description of Solomon’s Temple, 
in which God willed to interest Himself, and to 
inspire the designers, the builders, and the offerers, 


1 8. Luke xviii. 11. 
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we at least recognize a great principle: that God, 
Who is pure beauty, wills to be worshipped with all 
that is reverent, costly, and beautiful, in that humanity 
which He has so richly endowed. Not only do we 
say with John Wesley, “ Why should the Devil have 
all the good tunes?” but we say further, that art was 
meant for something higher, colour and form for 
something nobler and richer, beauty for something 
grander, ceremony and pomp for something more 
elevated than the pleasures and luxuries of men; and 
that any one who would rob religion of its beauty, is 
robbing the world of one of its highest privileges of 
consecrating, purifying, elevating art in the offering 
which God allows it to make to Him. 


it. 


And yet we should miserably fall short of what 
God designed to teach us, if we saw in Solomon’s 
Temple only a consecration of religious sentiment, 
and an apotheosis of the beautiful. We are always 
trying to be more spiritual than God, to correct His 
methods and improve on His designs. One of the 
greatest quarrels which men have with God is about 
His condescension. If people would only look at 
things in themselves, and not as badges of a party, or 
as banned by controversial exigencies, they would 
wonder not only at their own bitterness, but at the 
shortsightedness which refuses to believe that God 
can be as good as His Word, or be so simple in His 
methods as He asserts Himself to be. 

We start with ideas of what God ought to be, and 
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we refuse to believe Him when He tells us what He 
is. We set out with clear notions of what God ought 
to do, and we flatly refuse to accept what He does. 
And so it is with the whole system of which Solomon’s 
Temple is the Divine example. God has said again 
and again that He wishes to dwell with men, to have 
a House in the midst of us, and definite modes of 
approach, and we can see how potent this feeling is, 
where men have accepted and welcomed it. What is 
more wonderful in this England of ours than to see 
the magnificent buildings which have been reared to 
the worship of God, from one end of the land to the 
other, now in some remote hillside village, now in 
some out-of-the-way marsh; buildings on which men 
have evidently lavished their best, in love, and skill, 
and expenditure? And even in this bustling, reckless 
age, what powerful influences gather round the 
church, making it at once the parochial centre, the 
rallying-point of parochial patriotism, and the shrine 
of individual piety ! 

We stand in some large hall, with tiers and tiers of 
seats gathered round a pulpit, and we say, What a 
magnificent auditoriwm! Our thoughts turn at once 
to man, to the powerful orator who will occupy the 
pulpit, his moving appeal, his eloquence, and his 
learning. But we stand in the simplest village church 
with its soaring arches and mysterious aisles, with its 
altar and its font, its symbolism, its poetry, and its 
awe, and it stretches away to God. God is the Person 
we seek as the complement of its beauty, as the Final 
Cause of its existence. 
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And this brings us at once to the distinctive glory 
of the Temple or the Church. It is the House of God. 
If we read Holy Scripture at all carefully, God has 

willed to say that He wishes to dwell among men as 
really and truly as any one of us may wish to take up 
our abode in any town, or village, or community 
where we have settled to sojourn. Have we realized 
this aspect of our churches? Or are we to say that 
Solomon’s Temple had something which we have not, 
that the Christian is less favoured than the Jew, the 
churches of Christendom less endowed by God than 
the old Temple, which was only “a shadow of good 
things to come” ?* We cannot believe it. Not only 
have we here a presence of God, nearer and more 
intimate than that which was vouchsafed to any Jew, 
but we may feel that these churches of ours are not 
large empty tombs, architectural monuments, or 
meeting-places for instruction, but that they are the 
dwelling-place of God. If we fail to realize this, we 
have failed to meet God, we have failed to understand 
His purpose and to grasp His intention. Do not let 
us acquiesce in the poverty of our understanding and 
the barrenness of our faith, so as to say that what we 
do not realize cannot be, and what we do not under- 
stand does not exist. Surely we should do much 
more than miss an architectural glory of this city if 
S. Paul’s were turned into a railway-station or con- 
verted into a lecture-room. Even when we have 
made no conscious effort, its silence, its grandeur, its 
beauty, its religious atmosphere, have impressed us, 


1 Heb. x. 1. 
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as we have turned in here out of the noise and turmoil 
of the city. We have been and are recovering our 
sense of what is meant by worship. I plead now that 
we should try and recover a sense of what is meant 
by the House of God. It is a beautiful sight when 
we are travelling on the Continent, to see the work- 
people with their baskets, the children, the youth, all 
passing in and out of the churches, with a sense that 
they are the Houses of God to them, just kneeling in 
prayer, and passing on again, having met God. It 
is sad to turn into some of our churches and see 
crowds of tourists following a loud-voiced guide, con- 
ducting the daily show. It is beautiful and helpful 
to see how more and more people are beginning to 
value the peace and rest that is to be found in God’s 
House, in the silent prayer, the reverence, the hushed 
voice, the sense of a Presence, before Whom they 
come, from Whom they go away refreshed. 

Ah! my brethren, reverence the empty church, it is 
never fuller than when it seems to be empty. There 
is a service always going on here, which we only some- 
times interrupt by our imperfect ministrations. There 
is a presence of God far more magnificent than any 
work of art, far more ancient than any historic relic, 
far more satisfying than any esthetic joy. Reverence 
the empty church. Feel that you are in God’s house. 
As you have entered before now the house of a friend, 
and waited for his approach, you have noticed how he 
has expressed himself in the furniture with which he 
has clothed his room, the books he reads, the pictures 
that hang on his walls. There they are, the mould, as 
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it were, which represents the actions of his life, and by 
which he is expressed. So as you look round the 
empty church, see the expression of the life of God. 
It is hung with beneficence, it is paved with rever- 
ence, it is roofed with majesty. Perhaps we suffer 
not a little in the present day from our empty 
flippancy, which is deficient in admiration, wanting in 
awe, and destitute of reverence. Surely it does us 
good thus to be brought in contact with the dwelling- 
place of God—to be reminded of eternal verities, and 
of something far removed from the utilitarianism of 
selfishness, the foolishness of pleasure, and the in- 
dignity of a petty life. The House of God! At least 
there is a chance, as we bare our brow and bend our 
head, of passing under the influence of a building 
which reflects the majesty of Heaven, and speaks to 
us of eternity; and whereas God of old walked in the 
cool of the garden, He now moves up and down in 
the midst of the candlesticks, where the waves of 
adoration beat with their ceaseless rhythm on the 
shores of the crystal sea. 


IIT. 


But if the House of God appeals to us by an 
influence mysterious yet real, where the wind sweeps 
across from the very height of the highest Heaven, it 
is to us, or at least it may be, even more than this— 
it may be a sanctuary. We know how in past days 
this idea took a strange and even dangerous shape. 
We can still see the old ring or knocker on the church 
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doors in some of our medieval buildings, to which 
the pursued might cling and claim the rights of 
sanctuary. This may have had its uses in days of 
rough law and imperfect protection, in times which 
have passed away never to return. But the value 
and efficacy of a spiritual sanctuary still remain to us. 
The Church is still the place whither the pursued 
may flee before the talons of an overmastering temp- 
tation, and find rest for the soul. Many of us may 
know, perhaps some of us can hardly realise, the 
deadly enervating force of the moral atmosphere in 
which some men are compelled to pass their lives. 
‘We have been reading, with shame and indignation, 
of a process of manufacture, in which men’s lives 
are sacrificed by a slow poison, in order to produce 
an artistic refinement of material, or a quicker method 
for the benefit of our civilization. Men go blind, 
become paralyzed, die loathsome deaths, from the 
poisonous conditions in which they do their daily 
work. Sad and shameful as this is, many a mother’s 
heart would be saddened, many a father would be 
staggered, if they knew the moral atmosphere in 
which their sons and daughters have to do their 
daily work, where every conversation is quickly bent 
towards a suggestion of evil, where indelicate banter 
does duty for wit, and blasphemy is regarded as a 
smart independence of thought, and disinterestedness 
is mocked, and virtue is decried and deprived even of 
the homage of hypocrisy. Many a weary votary of 
fashion, many a martyr to the vagaries of society, is 
weary of the senselessness of a life of pleasure, and the 
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monotony of an existence from which all seriousness 
is banished, and which for ever plays on the doubtful 
edges of sin. To these, if we cannot understand it 
ourselves, the Church is a real sanctuary. “Thou 
art a place to hide me in. Thou shalt preserve me 
from trouble. Thou shalt compass me about with 
songs of deliverance.” “Thou shalt hide them privily 
by Thine own Presence from the provoking of all 
men, Thou shalt keep them secretly in Thy taber- 
nacle from the strife of tongues.”* If it were only for 
the tempted, the sad, and the worldly, I would say 
keep up the beauty of the sanctuary, the magnificence 
of her services, the elevation of her ritual. We can- 
not scold people into being good, we cannot persuade 
them into seriousness, but we may elevate and attract 
them by God’s exceeding beauty, and His tender gentle- 
ness. Mr. Ruskin speaks somewhere of the war-cry 
of the Highland Clan Grant, charged with memory of 
their home, and breathing the very scent of the pines 
and the fragrance of the heather, when they stand 
confronting death, in a far-off land. Do you think 
that the beauty of our service is anything less than a 
sanctuary to Lot vexed with the filthy conversation 
of the wicked? Do not its familiar tones float in the 
breeze charged with memories of a purer past, of hours 
of victory, of trust and truth? Still Augustine, 
wearied with his sins, hears the voice of God in the 
well-known Epistle to the Romans, Still the Psalms 
are antiphoned with the memory of life’s troubles. 
Still the lessons seem chosen as if with a special 
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purpose. Still the tender pleading of the Eucharist 
speaks of hands outstretched until the going down of 
the sun, and of a Good Shepherd, Who once carried 
the lamb of innocence, now wearily but lovingly 
bending His shoulders to seek the lost and erring 
sheep. Believe it,my brethren, there have been many 
outcasts who have come in through those doors, who 
here have found sanctuary, when their feet had 
almost gone, when their treadings had well-nigh 
slipped: who have come here faint and weary, hungry 
and half dead, and have found the best robe still 
preserved for them, the ring of reconciliation, the 
shoes of restoration, and the fatted calf of love. 

There is a great place for simple beauty in the 
world, for elevation of tone, for atmosphere. It is 
not only the sick body which needs to be taken out 
of its deadly environment: it is the sick soul as well 
which, when perishing from the dead monotony of un- 
relieved evil, passes in here into the presence of beauty, 
health, and goodness, and is saved by the sweetness 
and peace which breathe forth their fragrance from 
the sanctuary of God. 


IV. 


But Solomon’s Temple meant more than this to a 
Jew; our own churches mean much more to a Chris- 
tian. They do not depend on mere elevation, or on 
the chances, as it were, of a sanctified sentiment. 
They are charged with definite grace. In the Temple 
the Jews came as near to God as it was possible for 
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them. There the barrier which sin had erected was 
taken away as far as it was possible for it to be taken 
away, and that was not far. Here God deals with us 
in the mysteries of grace. When shall we learn that 
we cannot struggle on alone? When shall we learn 
the tremendous lessons which these churches were 
meant to teach us of the deadly, ceaseless struggle 
with sin? There, close to the door, is the font, with 
its stern message of “ A death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness.”* Here is the complete and un- 
flinching declaration that a progress without God is a 
progress downwards, that nature, left to itself, only 
leads us away, and that “Ye must be born again”? is 
no ecclesiastical misreading of a symbolical saying, 
but a solid favtt and the foundation of all spiritual 
life. Some years ago the great revivers of religious 
life in England were taunted with preaching only 
Baptismal Regeneration. They were right so far, in 
view of the plain declaration of Scripture, “The like 
figure whereunto even Baptism doth also now ‘save 
us ” 8_“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them.” * The font stands at the door 
of the church ; and Baptism stands at the forefront of 
life. I ask you, my brethen, if you have ever stood 
paralyzed with the force of hereditary tendencies, 
which still remain so powerful, even after they have 
been dealt with by Baptism, ifGod can be so unmind- 
ful of these, if it is conceivable that He should have 
left them untouched and uncured? Holy Baptism has 


1 Church Catechism. 2 §. John iii. 7. 
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so dropped out of our spiritual reckoning, that we 
seldom pause to think of what it has done for us, and 
how its influence still remains in our life, and makes 
us able to correspond with the grace which belongs to 
the children of God. As we pass in, and as we are 
confronted with the altar, with its combination of 
sternness and of love—“God so loved the world”? 
attracts us by the tender loving-kindness of the Sacri- 
fice. “How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation ?”? terrifies us by its sternness, and the pos- 
sibility of dropping out of grace in simple neglect. 
Between the altar and the font ranges all that system 
of special grace which makes the House of God the 
Christian’s sanctuary. No, my brethren, we need not 
wonder that there is “the noise of archers in the 
places of drawing water.”® We need not wonder at 
controversy, or shrink before its bitterness. The 
House of God is full of treasures, and the place where 
God dwells will always be surrounded by those who 
would hinder our approach. Only let us remember 
the disappointment which fell to the lot of King 
David. He was not allowed to build the house for 
which he had made preparation by reason of personal 
defects. The history of the rearing of the Temple 
of God has many sad chapters. The saddest of all, 
perhaps, is persecution. From the very earliest days 
it has appeared, and from the very earliest days its 
history has never varied. Persecution always defeats 
its own end, and always inflicts a wound on the hand 
of those who wield it. Spiritual building requires 
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spiritual men. The Temple of God must be built not 
by men who shed blood but by men of peace, not by 
David but by Solomon. Dear brethren, at a time 
when men feel strongly and speak’strongly, remember 
this. God does not want such weapons as these— 
bitterness, wrath, clamour, evil-speaking, and malice. 
The defects of good men are like a little speck of dust, 
a hard hand will grime them in, a tender hand will 
brush them off. God appeals to your love, and tender- 
ness, and holiness, as the marks which He most looks 
for in the character of those who build for God. 

God’s mercies to us, my brethren, have been very 
great. It is no light privilege to live in a time like 

this of great Church revival. It is not for ourselves 
alone, but for others, that we are building up the 
House of God. We are not thinking of our own 
salvation merely, but we are thinking of the great 
Church of God in the fulness of our patriotism as 
Israelites whom He has blessed. Rear up, then, the 
House of God. Strive more and more for a recognition 
of God, that God should have His place beside the 
houses of business and pleasure, that His House should 
be the most honoured, the most reverenced, the most 
glorious of all among those in which it is placed. 
Keep ever clear and prominent before the minds of 
men that it is a House in which God dwells, that even 
when empty it is entitled to respect, when silent, that 
it is consecrated to veneration and awe. Keep ever 
before the minds of men that God’s House is a place 
of worship, not an architectural monument, or an 
historical curiosity, or a lecture-room, but a place of 

Cc 
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worship. Keep ever the door open, that it may be a 
sanctuary, into which the sheep may enter and go 
out, and find shelter. The heat of modern life is fierce 
and strong ; the foolishness of the fool is more blatant 
than ever. He no longer says in his heart, he writes 
and publishes, “There is no God.” Still the pestilence 
walks in darkness; still the sickness destroys in the 
noonday; still men faint and fail, and droop and 
wither, and bear no fruit under the depressing atmo- 
sphere of godlessness. Here let there be elevation, an 
escape into the pure air. One of our modern writers 
has spoken of what he calls the escapes of the prophet 
Isaiah, in which he soars away from the vision of un- 
relieved doom into the purer calm air of promised 
restoration and personal peace. Here he comes up 
out of the bitter waters of doom and wrath to breathe. 
So let there be this escape into the House of God 
from the lamentably low tone outside. Here Grace 
in all its refreshing stream laps over into the green 
oases which surround the Church, into the band of 
faithful communicants and earnest worshippers, into 
the Church schools, guilds, and institutions, which 
mark the track of its fertilizing progress. The House 
of God is no empty name, is not a sentiment which 
has died away with an imperfect faith. We are not 
going to be lectured out of it, nor organized out of it, 
nor civilized out of it, nor preached out of it, nor 
spiritualized out of it. It is a sentiment to which we 
owe all that is brightest and best in Christian Eng- 
land. It is a stay to which we look when we tremble 
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for the future of our country, as it seems rushing 
through Paganism to sensuality and selfishness, to 
perish in unpatriotic ease and unfaithful materialism. 
The sick, and the wounded, and the sad, if they stay 
the march of progress, still appeal to the tender grace 
of a powerful help stored up for them in the Church, 
while Grace, which has prevented us from our earliest 
years, and gone with us and followed us, binds us to 
the House of God by a tie which nothing can sever, 
and brings us back from Babylon in the strength of 
an inexhaustible love, in the might of an inextinguish- 
able hope, as we pour out our souls in the passionate 
ery, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.”? 


1 Pg. exxxvii. 5. 


SERMON II. 


SOLOMON AND TOLERATION. 


“ And Solomon did eyil in the sight of the Lord, and went not fully 
after the Lord, as did David his father. 

“Then did Solomon build an high place for Chemosh, the abomi- 
nation of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech, 
the abomination of the children of Ammon. 


“ And likewise did he for all his strange wives, which burnt incense 
and sacrificed unto their gods.’-—1 Kings xi. 6-8. 


(ir is a strange and startling step from Solomon the 
wise temple-builder, of whom-we-were-thinkingtast 
Sunday, to Solomon the sensual sybarite, filling Jeru- 
salem with idol-shrines, and setting up those cults at 
once licentious and cruel, against which God had 
launched the whole strength of the Israelitish nation, 
with a mission to overthrow and utterly extirpate 
them out of the land. Sometimes in our own experi- 
ence we encounter a friend who has utterly changed ; 
the boy of splendid promise, the youth of strong 
conviction, with a love for God, and a hatred of sin, 
now coldly asking, “What is truth?” contemptuous, 
cynical, dissipated, who adores what he burned, and 
burns what he adored, with, as it seems to us, a 
frivolous inconsistency, and gradually we recognize 
that he has passed through some crisis. He has 
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come up to London, and has lost his chart and com- 
pass, and is drifting about in these dangerous seas. 
Or he has encountered some friend who has been no 
friend to him, and has broken down the sustaining 
barrier of principle. Or he has fallen into sin, and 
is being dragged down by the ever-accumulating load 
of interest, which Satan demands on his deadly loan 
of so-called pleasure. 


I. 


Proverbs, it has been said, are “the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one;” at least, they are most 
often trustworthy exponents of an uniform experience. 
And there is a proverb which tells us that no one 
ever became thoroughly bad all at once: “Nemo 
repente fuit twrpissimus.” And so it was with 
Solomon; as the stream of his career sweeps by us 
in Holy Scripture, windows, as it were, are opened 
for us through which we gaze out on that sunny flood, 
so full of promise, carrying on its bosom such rich 
opportunities and varied treasures, and we note that 
as it gets wider it loses its pure beauty, as it gets 
deeper it parts with its simplicity. Here and there 
these glimpses into his life prepare us for a catas- 
trophe. It requires a vast store of wisdom to keep a 
man unspoiled amidst popular applause. The power 
of wealth with all its opportunities may very easily 
sweep away the calmer dictates of a higher reason. 
God had hedged in His people of old in the midst 
of heathen contamination by constantly impressing 
upon them that they were a peculiar people, with 
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laws and customs of their own; Solomon in his 
wisdom knew better. He trades with Egypt for 
yarn and for horses. He even allies himself in 
marriage with an Egyptian wife; he is cosmopolitan 
in his taste, and imperial in his projects. Is he not 
wise Solomon? Has he not built the Temple? He 
saith in his heart, “There shall no harm happen unto 
me.” It is a stream of magnificence which passes by 
us, crowded with treasures eloquent of power and 
dominion. But when we see Solomon again, he is 
the liberal patron of error. He is not an idolater ; it 
would not be fair to call him that. But he would 
tell us that “he is no bigot,” that the Zidonians and 
Moabites were sincere in what they believed and 
practised; that his first duty was to the empire, and 
to consolidate the acquisitions which he had made; 
that after all, there is an element of truth underlying 
all religions—*“ All worships are true.” Take care, 
Solomon! The next step is only too easily taken, 
which goes on to proclaim, “ All worships are false.” 
I suppose there is no chapter in Church history 
which we look back upon with such unfeigned horror 
and humiliation as that which deals with religious 
persecution. We never shall forget the fires of 
Smithfield, or look with anything but disapproval at 
the stern and repressive violence of the Puritan 
Rebellion. At the same time it must be remembered 
that there is one thing which, if less repulsive, may 
be equally deadly in God’s sight. Toleration, which 
springs from a real respect for our neighbour’s con- 
victions, is one thing; indifference, which does not 
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feel strongly enough to oppose, is another. At the 
present moment we are oddly enough confronted with 
these two developments combining in their efforts to 
weaken religion. On the one hand, we have a free- 
handed welcome extended to every form of belief, 
non-belief, and misbelief. An amalgam of them all is 
at present the established religion in many of our 
elementary schools, to which the ratepayer is bound 
to contribute. We have shrines erected to every sort 
and form of religious belief here in England, and we 
pride ourselves on the toleration which is extended to 
them. And we say, “If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we could not have lit up the fires of 
Smithfield, or have been partakers in the excesses of 
the Great Rebellion”; while on the other hand we 
have a strange recrudescence of violent opposition 
and fierce invective against those who are at least 
sincere in what they believe and practise. Remember, 
dear brethren, when you denounce the excesses under 
Mary and Elizabeth, that in former days when you 
differed from a man on religious matters you caused 
him to be burned; now you pursue him with invective, 
damage his character in speeches or in letters to the 
newspapers. The spirit is there, only the method has 
changed. But intolerance, opposition, fanaticism, per- 
secution—all have their uses. It is a far more deadly 
thing when Solomon has not strength to oppose, nor 
principle enough to resist, nor earnestness enough to 
drive away what is strange and erroneous from 
Jerusalem. It always sounds well to be tolerant; 
but believe me, dear brethren, it is a deadly thing to 
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be indifferent, Mark you, there is nothing in the 
world about which a man believes intensely on which 
he allows himself to be indifferent. If it is a ques- 
tion of health, you will not find a man saying, “It 
does not matter what system of medicine I follow ; 
they are all equally true or equally false, I will go to 
the first doctor I come across, he is sure to be in 
earnest, and he will cure me of my complaint.” No, 
rather, we see how eagerly the advance of medical 
science is watched, how every care is taken to avail 
ourselves of the last discovery, and of the exact 
diagnosis of disease, and the exact adaptation of the 
remedy. You will find people who say they believe in 
undenominational religion. You will not find people 
who believe in undenominational medicine. So it is 
with business, so it is even with sport and games. 
Those who are interested in these things, take them up, 
at their last point of development, and their highest 
point of excellence. No, depend upon it, when Solomon 
says, “I do not care in the least what form of religion 
I follow,” when he attends the Temple services in the 
morning, and some other imported religion in the 
afternoon, and lets his Egyptian wife take him to a 
third in the evening, he is not tolerant, he is in- 
different. His mind has begun to lose that sensitive 
discernment, which in nature we know as instinct, 
and which in art we know as taste. And he will end 
in going nowhere, and believing in nothing, and 
swelling that large body who belong to the ranks of 
indifferentism. Remember, dear brethren, I beseech 
you, that religion is no plaything, no super-added 
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taste, which stands outside the main purpose and 
object of your life. Religion has to do with the true 
and vital interests of the soul. Just the right medi- 
cine, just the proper remedy, just the suitable diet, 
just the proper advice, may mean life or death to you. 
Open the door of your heart, and look at all the 
fierce passions that are coursing along within ; will 
a smattering of thin religion, will a suggestion of 
Chemosh, and a dash of Moloch, enable you to keep in 
check those tremendous forces which are striving for 
the mastery within? Does it mean nothing that you 
call yourself a Christian? Was it worth while, if I 
may dare to say such a thing, for Christ to come on 
earth to suffer and to die, and found His Church, if it 
only meant that His followers were to hold no creed, 
but contemplate all? It is far better that a man 
should be a bigot, a fanatic if you will, in the cause 
of religion, than that he should surround, like 
Solomon, the Temple of God, with shrines of false 
religion. There is hope fora man when he is earnest, 
there is hope for the misguided and intolerant when 
they are sincere. But there is little hope for the man 
who saunters through life, untouched with admira- 
tion, unmoved with indignation, with no enthusiasm, 
with no tradition, with no awe. No, dear brethren, 
do not be dismayed at the harsh sounds of religious 
controversy, or scandalized beyond measure by the 
spectacle of intolerance. Do not think it to be all 
well with you, when you stand by and say: “God, I 
thank Thee that Iam not as other men are.” Our 
Blessed Lord told us that He was come not to send 
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peace but division;’ to set members even of the 
same household, one against another. The divided 
kingdom of Israel was really a healthier spectacle than 
Solomon sitting supreme on the throne of David as 
the defender of an undenominational faith, in which 
the Temple of Jehovah stretched out hands of sym- 
pathy to all and every religion which professed to be 
in earnest, or threatened to produce, in the deadly 
calm of Jerusalem, the solvent of controversy. 


ii. 


But Solomon does not stop at undenominationalism. 
No one does. It is an impossible position. He 
settles down a step further into estheticism—the 
worship of the beautiful, the luxurious, the fascinating. 
A protest against Ritualism is, no doubt, an excellent 
thing in which every intelligent Churchman should 
join, if we mean by the term a religion which consists 
of mere rites and ceremonies, void of real significance, 
subversive of the sterner realities of religious truth. 
There is always a tendency, in view of the extreme 
difficulty of religion, to put up with something easy, 
in which the heart and the intellect, and the better 
part of man, need of necessity have no share. Some 
people think they can saunter into Heaven on a 
ceremony ; or be wafted there on the wings of music ; 
or be carried there on a text of the Bible; or be 
admitted without any trouble, if they sufficiently 
protest against somebody else. But the very essence 
of religion is intense personal exertion and personal 

1 §. Luke xii. 51. 
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devotion, and religion has always had to pay the 
penalty of this difficulty, which belongs to all true 
excellence, in the various shifts and_ substitutes 
invented by indolent humanity. 

Look at the great doctrines of the Church, how 
charged they are with strength and eloquent of effort! 
The injunction which God Almighty has laid upon 
His people from the very first is to worship Him, to 
contribute the share which man is bound to offer of 
praise and adoration to His Majesty. Nature, animate 
and inanimate, does this unconsciously. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth 
His handiwork.” It is no meaningless iteration of an 
irritating formula which makes us in the Benedicite 
call on all nature to join us in the worship of God. 
The angels in heaven, we are told again, worship God 
with all the perfectness of sinless beings, and with all 
the awe and reverence of those who gaze on His 
Majesty. But with men this is more difficult. And 
so we find some so utterly dead to the meaning of 
worship that they imagine it to consist in the hearing 
of a sermon, as if life consisted in perpetually listening 
to good advice, or health were to be procured by the 
perpetual reading of doctor’s prescriptions. At the 
best with them, it consists of personal prayers offered 
with more or less faith in their efficacy, and with a 
persistency which only just stops short of being 
mechanical. But, when Christ came on earth, when 
God became incarnate, a great step was made towards 
helping man to worship. Man had seen God, veiled 
in human form; that was something. Men had been 
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allowed to fall down before a visible Person, Whom 
they could hold and touch, and worship Him. This 
was easier than the trembling approach to the quaking 
mountain of Sinai, or worshipping towards the Holy 
Temple, where the mysterious cloud of glory sacra- 
mentally hid the Real Presence of God. It was easier 
than feeling with trembling hands after the Forms 
which moved behind the curtain of nature, which 
thundered in chariots of wrath across the sky, or 
glowed in the beauty of the sunrise, or murmured 
in the notes of birds, or palpitated beneath the rich 
garment of this beautiful earth. And before Christ 
left the world, He left behind Him for those who had 
not this wonderful privilege of seeing Him in His 
human form, a point of contact with the worship of 
Heaven—I mean, of course, the Holy Eucharist, the 
Divine sacrament of the altar. If you-read carefully - 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and compare it with the 
Book of Revelation; if you read the letters of the 
Apostolic Fathers, the Apology of Justin Martyr, 
the early Liturgies whose structure, at all events, 
reaches back almost to Apostolic times, you will see 
how very much this aspect of the Holy Eucharist is 
insisted on. And it is not a little remarkable that when 
in our Church Catechism the question is asked, “Why 
was the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ordained ?” 
the answer put in our lips should be—“ For the con- 
tinual remembrance of the Sacrifice of the Death of 
Christ, and of the benefits which we receive thereby.” 

It is a sad comment on our selfishness that just as 
we have brought ourselves to believe that the main 
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object of Divine worship is that we should pray for 
those things we need, so we should have brought our- 
selves to believe not only that the Communion, the 
devout receiving of the Blessed Body and Blood, is 
the main and essential part of the service, but that it 
is the only aspect. My brethren, we never can play 
tricks with divine truth with impunity. To ex- 
aggerate what God has given us, to take liberties as it 
were with His kindness, brings with it a certain and 
paralysing nemesis of error, that of course is abund- 
antly clear. But to detract from His promise, to 
attempt to shorten His hand is equally dangerous. 
We remember, some of us, the days when the service 
of the Holy Communion was printed in small type in 
our Prayer Books, when this service, the only one 
ordained by our Lord, was in some places only offered 
to God three or four times a year. We remember 
the disastrous result—how the idea of worship had 
almost died out of our churches; where at the best 
good people said their private prayers in public; at 
the worst, slumbered and slept in their pews, remitting 
the poor man to a vile place, and putting the rich 
and well-dressed into a place of honour. This was 
an idea of worship which cruelly and dangerously 
divorced all that was beautiful, edifying, symbolical, 
in art and music and architecture from the service of 
God. And then when once more, holy and learned 
men, with their eyes on antiquity, and their hearts 
full of God, restored the service of the altar to its 
proper place, then timidly, like the Wise Men of old, 
art and beauty began to track their way across the 
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desert, and bring their gold and frankincense and 
myrrh to the shrine of worship. And now there is 
searcely a village where the attempt at least is not 
made to “give the Lord the honour due unto His 
name,” to try and realize that God is in His House, 
that there is a special manifestation of His Presence 
in the Holy Eucharist, that we must offer Him our 
best in music, in art, in beauty, in what is called the 
ritual of Divine service, in which we declare that the 
God of beauty can never be displeased with what is 
beautiful, that the God of order must not be surrounded 
with irreverent neglect, nor the God of purity be dis- 
honoured with squalor; wherein gradually we have 
discovered that we must not let the pulpit come 
between us and God, or think it sufficient to tell God 
what we do not believe, rather than what we do. So 
far this has been good. But it is just as hard as ever 
it was, to worship God. If people suppose it is any 
easier to worship God with beautiful music, or with 
beautiful ritual, they are much mistaken; this was 
not the first purpose of such things to make worship 
easy, but rather to make it more costly. If a sinner 
comes here on Ash Wednesday, with all his sins 
unrepented upon him, he would not find it any easier 
to repent, as his words mount up to Heaven in the 
plaintive cadences of The Miserere. If aman has not 
repented, examined himself, confessed his sins, made 
restitution, and amended his life, he will not find that 
the splendid music in which our Eucharist is offered 
to God, will make him a worthy communicant. We 
must not be taken in and suppose that all is well, 
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because as we go about the country we find restored 
churches, and beautiful services, and splendid adorn- 
ments. No, my brethren, there is a fashion about 
these things. Solomon in his travel sees pretty 
things, and he sets them up in Jerusalem ; or services 
which appeal to his esthetic tastes, and he finds a 
place for them. There is nothing we so despise in 
the world as insincerity. We despise the man who 
professes to love his neighbour, while at the same 
time he is doing all he can to discredit him. We 
detect and we detest the hollow ring of insincerity 
which hangs around the utterance which does not 
come from the heart. And so it is with worship that 
means nothing, which does not spring from any con- 
viction, any sense of God, but which only tickles a 
man’s sense of novelty, or languidly appeals to his 
zesthetic tastes. It is idle to suppose that we are 
likely to go back to the stern neglect and apathetic 
squalor of past years in our divine worship; to do 
that, would be to run counter to the #sthetic tendency 
of the age, whatever that is worth. But, dear brethren, 

let us earnestly contend against the spirit which 
erects pretty churches, and dabbles in artistic services. 
I should imagine there were few beings so far from 
the Kingdom of God as those who aimlessly wander 
about in the search of what they call good services, 

and stay to criticize them. Ritual, music, the acces- 
gories of Divine service, are utterly abhorrent unless 
they mean something. If they are only attractions to 
draw people to church, we might as well resign our- 
selves at once to the strange anomalies of Pleasant 
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Afternoons on Sunday. Solomon was not spreading 
religion when he erected his numerous shrines for the 
manifold superstitions of the East, and their attractive 
rites. He was degrading it, he was vitiating the 
religious instinct and depraving the religious sense. 
Do let us remember, dear brethren, that all the 
beauty, all the magnificence of the services of the 
Church, are for the honour and glory of God, and 
that if we fail to honour Him, fail to find Him, fail to 
worship Him, they only add to our own condemnation. 
The more beautiful the service, the more ornate the 
accessories, the more incumbent is it on us to insist 
on personal devotion. Splendid attire and gorgeous 
jewelry are poor substitutes for personal cleanliness ; 
in fact, the more we affect those things, the more 
incumbent it is on us to prevent any such incongruity, 
or startling discrepancy. The ceremonies of the 
Church are grand, inspiring, uplifting, because they 
enshrine solemn verities, and are linked back to the 
great service of the Holy Eucharist, which binds 
together heaven and earth in one united act of 
pleading and adoration. A mere exhibition of pretty 
sights, a mere concert of pleasant sounds, would serve 
only to pander to a corrupt taste, to a mind which 
seeks only to be amused, to bodily senses which crave 
for luxuries of sight and sound, to a spirit which, 
dead to realities, can only be galvanized into life by 
the sensuous appeal of Chemosh, or the stately 
emphasis of Moloch, which, erected on the mount of 
offence, are an insult to the deep spiritual, adoring 
worshipper of the Catholic Church of God. 
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III. 


But the worship of estheticism has no finality 
about it. It is a religion of butterflies after all, who 
flit from flower to flower, who expand in the sunshine 
and die in the frost, who are here to-day and are 
gone to-morrow ; ephemeral, mere creatures of a day. 
Do not suppose it, for one moment, dear brethren, if 
any of you have given up vital belief, if you have 
ceased to believe in God and His Sacraments, that 
you will be able to go on finding religious satisfaction 
in beautiful sounds, and artistic sights; you will 
either get better, or you will get worse—and it is 
terribly easy to get worse. The end of Solomon’s 
career is not encouraging ; the best you can say of it 
is, that it is shrouded in gloom. His sun sets beneath 
a heavy bank of clouds, which portend a stormy 
awakening on the morrow. Solomon ends in the 
most degraded state into which a man can bring 
himself; he ends as a confirmed sensualist, in all the 
degradation of an Eastern voluptuary. It was an 
easy step from a worship of the beautiful to the 
nature-worship so-called, which was the distinguishing 
feature of so many of the cults which he imported 
to Jerusalem. There is a seamy side to many a 
renaissance, and there is a seamy side to much 
which is dignified now by the name of the love of 
the beautiful. We English people are not as a 
nation prone to such things, and we shall find.a large 
and useful prophylactic in that dislike for anything 
which is not healthy, which is not wholesome, which so 

D 
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largely characterizes our nationality. Erotic poems, 
luxurious pictures, unhealthy novels, luxury generally 
—all these surround Solomon at the present day. But 
it is a terrible thing when he invites them into his re- 
ligion, and gives them a place over against the Temple. 

Nature-worship in its simplest form, and apparently 
its least harmful form, takes the shape of the worship 
of what we take to be our own nature. It is startling 
to find how intensely people dislike anything in 
religion which is stern, or causes them trouble, or 
appeals to self-denial. This appears in all manner of 
little ways. Solomon erects his nature-shrine for the 
pent-up denizen of the city, at some little distance 
outside, and tells him that it is far better for him to 
go and worship God in the green fields, and among 
the hedge-rows, or even on the river, than to shut 
himself up in a musty church in Jerusalem. He will 
tell him that “the Sabbath was made for man,” and 
that to fill his lungs with pure air, and to scent the 
flowers and be cheerful, is the best worship which 
God seeks from him. Perhaps Solomon, in the person 
of a friend, has travelled on the Continent, and poses 
as altogether a superior being, and tells him that the 
Catholic Church only requires his attendance at the 
Divine Mysteries in the early morning, and for 
the rest of the day he is free, for it is not a Sabbath 
of bondage, but a feast-day most holy to—or, shall we 
say, a day on which a man was meant to enjoy 
himself? And the worshipper of nature comes back 
with a tired body, a dissatisfied mind, and a starved 
soul, and believes that he has spent a happy Sunday. 
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There, in the old Temple at Jerusalem, are the double 
sacrifices and the long round of services, because those 
who have studied the mind of God believe that He 
requires on His day a certain proportion of our time; 
not the smallest contribution which a Christian can 
make, at the earliest possible hour in the morning, or 
the latest moment at night. And if they fake for 
happiness and Salgecath they remember how Mary 
says, “ He hath filled the hungry with good things,” ? 
or how the Psalmist says that God has “never failed 
them that seek” Him.? 

We see the same thing in the higher regions of 
doctrine. How utterly abhorrent it is now to any 
congregation to hear of hell, or God’s punishment of 
the racked ; how utterly they fail to see and, failing 
to see, how atberly they misunderstand God’s method 
of dealing with the Canaanites, or His stern laws 
wherewith He governed the children of Israel. How 
little feeling men have about sin, its awful nature, 
and its inevitable punishment! And so we have the 
Christian law of fasting, either altogether ignored, or 
else evaded by modern refinements of cookery, or 
abolished by dispensation. Human nature dislikes 
hardness, and her temples stand wide open, and her 
courts are full, as she proclaims a religion of few 
obligations, of softness and ease, of short services, and 
simple doctrines, and expurgated Creeds, and a general 
mixture of everything to which no Christian could 
object, which generally means nothing that any true 
Christian would value. 


1 §. Luke i. 53. 2 Ps. ix. 10. 
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But nature-worship has other forms still. There is 
the worship of sinew and muscle, which is such an 
extraordinary feature at the present day, when life 
seems one long game, with serious work as an 
occasional recreation. It adopts some noble names, 
and makes the most of them, as it bids people think 
of what is manly and elevating, instead of humbling 
themselves in prayer, or spending time in unprofitable 
meditations. It bids men get themselves out, make 
the most of themselves, develop resources and husband 
strength, and not to think of humility, self-denial, 
penitence, and sin. The self-sufficiency of the ancients 
is pitted against the humility of the Christian ; 
and a religion of “getting-on” is satisfied in the 
way of devotion with a sermon which must be 
short, on political economy, sanitation, the opening 
of museums on Sunday, or some other question of 
the day. 

While there are darker shrines yet which menace 
the mountain of God with a very front of offence 
—cults of voluptuousness, shrines of Astarte, dark 
groves of sin, where men and women make their 
children, their own purer and better past, pass through 
the fire to Moloch in a helpless, hopeless, deadly 
worship of nature. Here is a shrine where Satan 
has his firmest seat, when he persuades people that 
vice is not only not sinful, but that it is to follow 
nature. .Ah, my brethren, if ever you are tempted to 
pass the door of that fatal temple, listen to the taunt 
and the sarcasm with which Satan ushers you in. He 
bids you follow nature, 7.e. the nature of dogs or 
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swine, or any beast that perishes, whose nature it is 
to follow animalism, held in by instinct. But your 
boast is that you are human, you are made in the 
image and likeness of God; your nature is to be free, 
to follow reason, to rule supreme over passion. Ah, 
poor miserable soul, after whom Satan throws the 
taunt, as he finally thrusts you down—“ follow 
nature!” Turn round on him and say, “ My nature is 
to be free, to be pure, to be holy, to be like God. My 
nature is to rule over myself, where God speaks to 
the spirit, and the spirit directs the will, and the will, 
surrounded by its wise assessors, listens to reason, to 
memory, to imagination, to the love of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, and gives its order to the 
passions, who submit with well-trained and dis- 
ciplined obedience, and bow to the general good of 
a well-regulated organism.” 

Shut your ears, my brethren, to the cry which 
insults the ears of us all, more especially of the 
young, that they cannot help themselves when they 
sin. This is cruelly and wickedly untrue. The 
solemn services of the Church, which cares for truth 
more than for attraction, will tell you this. If instead 
of exclusively developing your muscles you were at 
the same time to listen to her calls, she would be 
developing in you that splendid self-control, without 
which even Samson ends his life, blinded, weakened, 
and a captive. If you looked beneath her ritual you 
would find instead of the empty attractiveness which 
some people seek for, instead of the sensuous wicked- 
ness, which ignorant people are only able to detect, 
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the veiled approach to all the majesty of God, and all 
His marvellous strength. “Holy, Holy, Holy,” says 
the Church in heaven. “Holy, Holy, Holy,” says the 
Church on earth. There is none like God, He is 
stronger than the strong, He is the Lord God of 
Sabaoth, Whose hosts encamp around the path of 
the just. “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain,” says 
the Church in Heaven, and the incense mounts up in 
fragrant clouds, and the four and twenty elders fall 
prostrate on their faces to worship Him that sits 
upon the throne, and waves of adoration vibrate in 
pulsing alleluias, and the whole Heaven is ablaze 
with song, and tuneful with beauty. While on earth, 
faintly straining after the glory, and feebly attuning 
our praises to the far-off melody, we, too, with adora- 
tion worship the Lamb in the mystery of the altar, 
we, too, offer our homage and pour forth our praises. 
But Solomon turns his back, his wisdom departs 
from him, and he seeks for other gods. He is in- 
different, and he calls it toleration. He is intolerant, 
and he calls it religion. He dishonours the Church, 
and he thinks that he does God service. He becomes 
esthetic, he is lingering now in the courts of the 
Temple, he has turned his back on her realities, he is 
like a man who just stays a little longer to hear the 
anthem. He has turned his back, he is gone, he is 
worshipping nature, in all the downward gradations 
of that terrible cult. Wise Solomon, who began with 
building the Temple, goes on by tolerating error, to 
become a besotted voluptuary, and to insult God. It 


1 Rev. v. 12. 
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is the history of many a man, who has forgotten the 
lesson of his youth, who is false to his tradition, and 
falls below his own standard. “Seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit? There is more hope of a 
fool than of him.” ! 


1 Prov. xxvi. 12. 


SERMON III. 


CONTROVERSY. 


“ And the words of the men of Judah were fiercer than the words 
of the men of Israel.””—2 Sam. xix. 43. 


HERE is the beginning of a long controversy which 
ended in the dismemberment of God’s people, and in 
the permanent alienation of those who by tradition, 
by hopes, and by privileges, were common children 
of a common Lord. We are well acquainted with 
the gloomy and disheartening history of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, wherein jealousy of each other 
took the place of opposition to a common foe: 
where men thought more of a religious or political 
triumph over a rival, than of carrying forward the 
imperial policy of Almighty God; where kings 
thought more of party expediency, than they did of 
obedience to the voice of Jehovah, and the spread of 
Messiah’s kingdom. 

Here is the little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, of fierce invective, and party jealousy; soon 
the whole heaven will be black with the cloud and 
storm of disaster, and divided Israel and Judah fall 
an easy prey to the enemy, who leads them away 
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captive into exile and degradation, and failure of 
purpose, for which they had paved the way by these 
quarrels between brethren. 


I. 


The history of religious dissension is a long and 
asad one. There is a monotonous iteration about it 
which makes one almost despair of human nature, 
did we not know that freedom of the will, liberty of 
opinion, and individuality in all its waywardness, are 
signs, however perverted they may be, of man’s pre- 
eminence in creation as made in the image and 
likeness of God, Who wills and no man lets Him, 
Who moves unfettered by necessity and untrammelled 
by restraint. It is easy enough to arrange in order 
and in beauty artificial flowers, with. all their 
semblance of life and brilliancy of colour. The real 
flowers bend their heads, and snap and fall and hang 
down; but they have this virtue, that they are alive, 
they are fragrant, they are tinged with that living 
colour which no art can give. Puppets offer no 
resistance; they stand where they are placed; they 
are absolutely at the disposal of the hand which 
orders them. But puppets cannot think, cannot 
resist, cannot organize movement, or march to 
victory. No, in spite of its waywardness, its readi- 
ness to yield to temptation, its pettiness of jealousy, 
its infirmity of purpose, we would not part with our 
freedom of the will. There is no’ struggle which 
appeals to men so much as a struggle for liberty. We 
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all of us passionately ery out, “Persuade me if you 
can, but you shall never drive me. We will yield to 
arguments, but not to force.” You cannot influence 
a man with a stick, nor convince him by violence. 
Again and again it has been tried, and again and 
again it has failed. Men must have arguments, and 
not blows, because man is free. It is a sad spectacle 
to be forced to regard in Holy Scripture that which 
at first sight seems to be the utter failure of the 
purpose of God, through the pettiness and infirmity 
of human nature. We are far removed from the 
spoilt waywardness of an Ahab, and the cruelty of 
Jezebel, from the glorious devotion of Moses, the 
triumph of the Exodus, or even the patriotism of 
Joshua, or the piety of David. But perhaps a sadder 
spectacle still is to regard at the present day the 
divisions of Christendom, the bickerings and con- 
tentions of Churchmen, and the energy, the money 
and the influence which are wasted in controversies 
between friends. It is far removed, we all feel, 
from the sacred calm of the first Maundy Thursday. 
We wistfully listen for the far-off accents of that 
High Priestly Prayer, “That they all may be one; as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.”* Justin Martyr has described to 
us the feelings of reverence with which the Christians 
of the first and second centuries regarded the Holy 
Eucharist, when he says:—“ We do not receive them 
as ordinary food, or ordinary drink, . . . the food is, 


1§, John xvii. 21. 
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we are taught, both the Flesh and Blood of that Jesus, 
Who was made Flesh.”? Would these Christians have 
been able to project themselves into a time, when 
Christian men and women would be making this 
Sacrament of love the object of the most bitter 
controversy? Whatever else might overtake them, 
this sacred Feast was guarded with reverence, reserve, 
intense jealousy of barrier,and fence. The catechumen 
is driven out, the penitent not yet reconciled is driven 
out, those possessed with devils are driven out. In 
the language of our own Prayer Book they always 
regarded them as “Holy Mysteries.” It is a sad 
spectacle to see so early the conflict beginning be- 
tween East and West, spreading further and further 
until the rent becomes wide, and, unless God inter- 
venes, permanent. It is sad to see the reckless 
innovations, usurpations, and superstitions of the 
Western Church producing the inevitable result of 
further separation, on the part of those who felt 
that at all costs the Church must be purged. It is 
sad to see now, in the smallest village very often, 
gathered round the church eloquent with the history 
of centuries and rooted in the Faith of primitive 
Christianity, the evident outward signs and tokens 
that one is saying, “I am of Paul,” and another, 
“T of Apollos,” and another, “I of Christ.”? But, 
saddest of all, when we go out to face the heathen, 
when we go forth to meet Satan in the realms of 
darkness, that we should here too present a divided 
front to the enemy. “Which form of Christianity 
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am I to follow?” the heathen may well say in 
his perplexity. “Agree among yourselves, and then 
perhaps I may listen to what you have to say.” 
Here in England we feel it. When the men of 
Judah are fighting with fierce words against the 
men of Israel; there in the far-off distance are 
gathering the ominous clouds of captivity and dis- 
memberment. Infidelity, atheism, a blank paganism, 
are never far away from our frontiers, and these 
prey on division and batten on the controversies of 
Christians. There is no prayer, which a Christian 
ought to pray with greater fervour, than this :—*O 
Lord Jesu Christ, Who didst say to Thine Apostles, 
Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you, 
regard not our sins, but the Faith of Thy Church, 
and grant her that peace and unity which is agreeable 
to Thy will, Who livest and reignest with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without 
end.” Amen. 

My brethren, it would be well for us if we some- 
times remembered the great blame which Holy 
Scripture persistently lays upon division, separation, 
strife among brethren. It is a thing bad in itself, 
and disastrous in its effects. 

Guard, I beseech you, against the controversial 
spirit. It has been well said by the late Bishop 
Moberly that the temper which prefers to denounce 
sin rather than faithfully and meekly endeavours to 
increase holiness in oneself and others; which rather 
likes railing at want of discipline, than sets itself in 
gentleness and prayer to bring about the restoration 
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of it, is nearly connected with feebleness of moral 
fibre. Certainly a great deal of personal self-indulgence 
is apt to hide itself (even from its own eyes) under 
the cloak of a burning and railing zeal for discipline, 
and personal weakness to find a kind of factitious 
strength in the complaints of the unholiness of others. 

Certainly, he who denounces the faith or conduct 
of others implies that his own faith and conduct may 
be taken as models of Christian orthodoxy. And we 
remember, as we read the correspondence columns of 
our newspapers, with something of a shock, not 
unmixed with a sense of irony—‘By this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one towards another.’ } 

Guard against the controversial spirit. It more 
than anything else serves to damage the sensitiveness 
of the soul. Look at that poor woman of Samaria, in 
the Gospel, how nearly she lost the supreme oppor- 
tunity of her life. Jesus meets her in her sensual, 
unspiritual condition; He brushes past her un- 
mannerly roughness, her churlish discourtesy, and 
He speaks to her with that home-thrust of love on 
which her salvation depended—“ Go, call thy husband, 
and come hither.’ You notice how she avoided it. 
Like the cuttle-fish which tries to escape from its 
antagonist by the inky stream which it leaves behind 
it, she tries to get away in the obscuring flood of 
controversy. “Sir,” she said, “I perceive that Thou 
art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
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where men ought to worship.” Never was contro- 
versy more skilfully brought in; she would cover her 
shame, and effect her retreat under the old party cry 
of Samaria and Jerusalem, Church and Chapel, 
Catholic and Protestant, but Jesus Christ had a 
message for her soul. Think next time, dear brethren, 
when you lightly plunge into the controversy of the 
day, and are profoundly confident in your orthodoxy, 
and convinced of the depravity of your opponent. 
Think what it all means to your own soul. A little 
of that righteous zeal directed against the bad habit 
which rules within; a little of that unscrupulous 
orthodoxy extended to the dark secret at home; a 
little of that command of controversial shibboleths, 
directed to the ordering of the erring tongue, would 
effect wonders. It is a dangerous frame of mind in 
which to linger, and may very easily land us in the 
apostolic condemnation of being a busy-body in 
other men’s matters, while we ourselves have not set 
our own house in order, or attended to the thing 
which concerns our own salvation. Controversy is 
a dangerous exercise, and, like one of the big guns 
which our modern military science has produced, may 
sometimes crumble to pieces the fort from which it is 
fired if unprepared for the weight of its discharge, 
and damage those who use it. 

Surely if divided Christendom is a sorry spectacle, 
divided households, divided families, are no less sad to 
contemplate—the father who goes where he ean get 
most good, the mother who runs after a favourite 

1 §. John iy. 16, 20. 
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preacher, the children who run here and there for the 
last attraction. Still worse are those who go to 
criticise and do not remain to pray. These, although 
apparently harmless elements in themselves, may yet 
easily develop into the schismatical spirit. Some of 
the saddest schisms of the day have begun with 
impatience, and gone on in wilfulness, and ended in 
division. It makes us sigh for the good old days 
when Christian families used to worship God together, 
before the children were hurried off to a Sunday school 
to get them out of the way, or driven off to church 
where the parents never meant to follow; when the 
father helped his children to seek God, and the mother 
guided their devotions, and both felt that “happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them,” because 
“as many children, so many ‘Our Fathers ;’” so many 
arrows in his giant hand, wherewith to pierce the 
heavens. Now perhaps the man seeks a service for 
men only, the woman one for women, and the child 
one for children ; or one goes here and another there ; 
and in one household there are as many forms of re- 
ligious profession as in the most distracted community. 
Division in itself is wrong—division without good 
and sufficient cause. Schism isin itselfan evil, in itself 
asin. And therefore all good Christians will avoid 
anything that tends to division, separation, suspicion, 
or discord. We have much to think of besides our own 
edification, much more even than our own salvation. 
“Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper 
that love Thee.”! “These six things doth the Lord 
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hate; yea, seven are an abomination unto Him: a proud 
look, a lying tongue, and hands that. shed innocent 
blood, an heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet 
that be swift in running to mischief, a false witness 
that speaketh lies, and he that soweth discord among 
brethren.” 4 


if. 


But while we deplore—as deplore we must—the 
divisions of Israel and Judah, the divisions which rend 
the seamless robe of Christ, we must not forget, at the 
same time, that as God can use the fierceness and the 
passions of men, so He can overrule for good “ our un- 
happy divisions.” Nay, we may go further and say 
that, bad as they are, divisions are not all bad; and 
sad as it is, disunion is no ground for despair. 

“Peace with honour,” if you like, but a disastrous 
war is better than an unworthy peace. The presence 
of controversy, and even the sad spectacle of division, 
do bear witness to the intense importance of Truth. 
Is it worth while, the sceptic asks with a sneer, to 
convulse the Church for a diphthong? “Yes,” 
we answer, emphatically, “Yes,” if it means that 
it is to be an open question whether the Church 
believes our Blessed Lord to be of the same substance 
with the Father, or only of like substance. Can any- 
thing be more trivial, says the superficial observer, 
than the addition of one short clause to the Creed, as 
a cause of separation between Eastern and Western 
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Christendom? Not at all, if it bears witness to the 
fact that no addition must be made to the Creed of 
Christendom without the sanction and consent of the 
whole Church. At the present time it is of the very 
last importance that the purity of the doctrines of the 
Church and the integrity of her discipline should be 
maintained. If Episcopacy were only an irritating 
survival of a medieval lording it over God’s heri- 
tage, an exasperating badge of sacerdotal superiority, 
who would not resign Episcopacy to-morrow, with 
readiness, as a bar to godly union and concord? But 
if we believe Episcopacy to be of Divine appoint- 
ment, and to be essential to the very existence of the 
Church, who would dare to cut away the branch on 
which he was supported, merely to give pleasure to a 
not altogether disinterested adviser below? If what 
is opprobriously called sacerdotalism, were merely an 
unpurged element of past superstition which remained 
in the Prayer Book a cause of perpetual irritation 
and suspicious distrust, who would not gladly join 
the Prayer Book Revision Society to-morrow, and see 
to it that there should be no more ordinations to the 
Priesthood, and that Congregationalism should be 
substituted for Catholicity ? But when once more we 
remember that the whole doctrine of the Priesthood 
is caught up into and bound round the sacred Priest- 
hood of our Lord Jesus Christ; when we have the 
faith of the whole of Christendom, and, we might add, 
thé long tradition of pious ages, behind us, it is impos- 
sible to give away that which is not ours to give. It 
is strange that those who put a man between them 
E 
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and God, according to that most misleading phrase, 
when their children are baptized, who do the same 
thing when they come to church to be married, who 
do the same thing when they come to church to hear 
the Gospel preached, should not see that in the Priest- 
hood we have only an embodiment of the Apostolic 
doctrine, in which St. Paul says for all time, “ Let a 
man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God.”! If Sacraments, 
once more, are only the graceful symbolism of ecclesi- 
astical poetry ; if they are empty figures, and not the 
effectual signs of which our Article speaks?—~.¢. signs 
which tend to effect that which they symbolize—then 
once more, in the cause of charity, let Sacraments be 
abolished. But if, on the other hand, we believe 
Christ to have sealed the Testament of His Atone- 
ment, with one Sacrament, and to have enjoined His 
Apostles to carry another into all the nations, as a 
very requisite of salvation; then not only are the 
Sacraments not ours to give away, but they must be 
maintained in their efficacy and integrity, even at the 
price of dissension and division. Itis a strange thing 
that a scientific age like this, which knows the im- 
portance of an exact compliance with much which the 
unscientific layman regards as trifling; which knows 
that in science, in art, in scholarship, accuracy, and a 
minute attention to details, are all-important—should 
think that in religion, the greatest concern of all, any- 
thing loose, inaccurate, anything which the most un- 
learned and ignorant choose to assert to be true, 
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anything however conflicting with theological science, 
or even opinions mutually contradictory may be true, 
and to be all that is required of a religious man. No, 
the Church of Christ does not deal with views and 
opinions, but with the Faith. And there are, after all, 
many things worse than dissensions, many aspects of 
religious life worse than its quarrels. The Apostle S. 
Jude entreats us earnestly to contend for the Faith 
once delivered to the saints. The modern apostle tells 
us to make graceful concessions and courteous advances 
towards opponents, and to tamper with truth, and 
dabble in error, and compromise the Church rather 
than risk unpopularity; or, at all events, do anything 
to dispel the deadly sleep of profound indifference. 
My brethren, the great importance of truth must 
come before everything else. There are words of our 
Blessed Lord which are a strange comment on the 
angelic song which blazed across the Heaven on the 
first Christmas Eve: “Glory to God in the highest,” 
sang the angels, “and on earth peace, goodwill toward 
men.”? And shepherds heard it on the peaceful up- 
land in all the pastoral simplicity of idyllic calm. 
But, as our Blessed Lord sat on the Mount of Olives, 
where the sun was setting blood-red behind doomed 
Jerusalem, where the air was full of judgment and of 
gloom, within three days of Good Friday, He said: 
“ Ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, 
and kinsfolks, and friends ; and some of you shall they 
cause to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all 
men for My Name’s sake.” “But he that shall endure 
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unto the end, the same shall be saved.”! My brethren, 
it is possible that we shall often find principles incon- 
venient things. Daniel may very easily persuade 
himself that he has no right to imperil his position 
at the heathen court by an unmeaning piece of ritual, 
such as kneeling at prayer, contrary to the law. The 
King and an Order in Council had determined that it 
was illegal to ask anything of God or man, and clearly 
it was his duty, as one high in office, to set an example 
of obedience to the law. “It never can be wrong to 
obey the law, Daniel, therefore bend in prayer, as a 
great many good men have done before and since, 
who don’t believe in a mere ceremony, and give up the 
formality of your kneeling, which will certainly give 
offence!” Daniel thought differently. He had a 
strong belief in principles, and in the courage of his 
convictions. He believed in God more than he did in 
man, and he found himself in the lion’s den, and 
plunged the realm into confusion, and caused great 
perplexity to the king. But which of us will say 
that Daniel was wrong? It may seem uncourteous, 
it may seem a conceited setting up of self, punctili- 
ously to observe Sunday, to be regular at worship, strict, 
in the observance of fasts and festivals, when we are 
staying with careless people. It may cause a great 
deal of remark, it may lead to persecution. But still 
principles are better than courtesy, and duty must 
come before peace. And there are certain great 
truths of the Gospel which we are bound to main- 
tain. There are certain Church privileges which no 
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one has a right to take from us. Religious liberty 
is a thing which we are all bound to contend for, 
and if it can only be secured by struggle and dissen- 
sion, still we are bound to contend for it. For it is 
our birthright, and our heritage as children of God. 
Sometimes we may have to meet an enemy, some- 
times we may have to disappoint a friend, but in the 
cause of truth we must not hesitate if need so require. 

Sad as it is, religious dissension will try a man’s 
earnestness, and will deepen conviction. The sad 
controversies of this century will have induced many 
to study for themselves questions which hitherto they 
had known nothing of. The disputes of fifteen and 
twenty years, ago, when the most solemn verities of 
our religion were brought into the law-courts, 
carried the news of God’s blessings into strange and 
unlikely quarters. Men do not contend for that 
about which they feel indifferent; sometimes it has 
been that the very sight of a quarrel has led men to 
believe that there was something worth contend- 
ing for. But there is one thing which stands out 
clearly—it is branded, as it were, with hot irons, upon 
the open page of history—that the world’s weapons, 
scorn, bitterness, and misrepresentation, are utterly 
powerless to effect that for which they are called into 
action. Rather, they serve as the fire which brings 
out the half-obliterated letters, written across the 
heart in sympathetic ink. There is nothing like a 
little opposition to quicken the devotion of a half- 
hearted follower of Jesus Christ. And there is nothing 
like opposition to deepen the hold which religious 
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principles have upon the hearts of men. It is 
impossible to deal dispassionately with such a thing, 
for instance, as the Sacramental life of the Church. It 
is impossible to eradicate the religious instinct by a 
little wholesome ridicule, or well-directed criticism. 
It is impossible to drive people out of worship if they 
have once felt its charm, or from the use of the Sacra- 
ments if they have once tested their efficacy, or away 
from the Bible if they have once felt its inspiration. 
In dealing with these matters, we are dealing with 
matters of life and death to the souls of millions, we 
are touching on chords which are bound back right 
into the heart of parents, whose memory is enshrined 
in love, of teachers, whose every utterance was 
regarded as sacred, whose memory is cherished with 
joy, and honoured with veneration. They reach back 
through the channels of history and the unbroken 
tradition of the Church, to grave apostolic men, to 
martyrs and saints, to Christ Himself. Amidst 
traditions such as these, the jeer of the opposer, the 
rudeness of the professional controversialist, the flip- 
pancy of the smart writer, the scoff of the careless, 
fall with jarring echoes on the consecrated walls of a 
life’s conviction. “Christ is not here, He is dead and 
buried ; soldiers guard His corpse; the stone bars all 
approach.” But Magdalene is there before the break 
of day ; not all the armies of the Empire can separate 
her from the Saviour Who had rescued her from the 
shameful dominion of an overwhelming sin. “Give 
God the praise:” say the indignant Pharisees to the man 
who once was blind, whose sight had been restored to 
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him by the touch of Jesus; “we know that this man 
isasinner.”+ Do not be deceived by a pseudo-ecclesi- 
asticism into a belief in Christ’s presence and efficacy. 
You are the victim of fancies, and the sport of a 
delusion. Join with us in denouncing sacramenta- 
lism, and the impostures of a credulous superstition. 
Join with us wiser people in getting rid of the 
‘crowning curse, lest you become enervated and 
emasculated, and know not what you do.” But the 
man, once blind, stands unmoved ; there is a light in 
his eyes, a joy in his heart, a conviction in his breast. 
He has that which no Pharisee can take from him, no 
controversy shake, no threatening imperil. He has a 
tradition, an experience, a certainty. Beat him, cast 
him out of the synagogue, hound him down, denounce 
him to the authorities, still his cry will never vary in 
its unalterable conviction. ‘“ Whether He be a sinner 
or no, I know not; one thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” ? 


ITI. 


Controversy is a blinding, maddening thing. Yet 
even dissension has its uses. It is better than apathy, 
and it witnesses to the eternal force of truth. But, 
nevertheless, he who would use the weapons of con- 
troversy aright, whether in attack or defence, must 
look to it, that he wears the right equipment, or he 
will find himself injured by the very force of the 
weapons which he was trying to wield. Ina time of 
religious excitement, or among religious disputants, 
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there is need for some very special excellencies, which 
men do not always stop to perceive. And among 
these, not the least, we would put knowledge. We 
have already glanced at that contemptuous estimate 
of religious truth, which despises accuracy of state- 
ment, or definiteness of creed, which dabbles in views 
and opinions, which shift and turn like the varying 
hues of a kaleidoscope. And so too often the religious 
controversialist thinks that as religion is a subject of 
which everybody knows something, therefore every- 
body is capable of calling in question, and disputing 
every, even the most fundamental truth, of the faith. 
Religion as it came from Christ, it is asserted, is a 
simple thing; it is only the growth of subtleties, and 
the accretions of theological disputants, which have 
overlaid it with difficulties, and fenced it with dog- 
matic perplexities. It may well be doubted whether 
the religion of Jesus Christ could ever be called a 
simple thing. Certainly to those who will receive it 
in simple, loving obedience, there is nothing which 
need tax our imagination, or make undue demands 
on our intellect. But directly we begin to ask “why” 
and “wherefore,” to doubt and to question, and to 
demand explanation, then there is need not only for 
special learning, but also for special training. Nothing 
can be simpler than the statements of the Nicene 
Creed: a child can recite them, and to all saving 
purposes, understand them. But early Church history 
will show the student the subtle distinctions and 
theological niceties which underlie those broad state- 
ments. A child or an ignorant man can accept for all 
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practical purposes the law of gravitation ; but if he 
proposes to call it in question, or to act as if it did 
not exist, it would require a certain amount of scien- 
tific knowledge on his part, and aptitude for scientific 
teaching, to grasp the arguments which would be 
brought to prove his mistake. In many, nay in most 
of the religious controversies of the present day, to 
know all is to forgive all. Men fight too often against 
an imaginary foe, which they have conjured up, out 
of their own imagination, and where above all things 
an explanation of terms is necessary—they fight for 
an idea, and denounce a phantom. If men knew 
more than they do of the Bible, a little of Church 
history, and a little of the true meaning of theological 
terms, there would be less misunderstanding and fewer 
religious bickerings. It is the old story of the knights 
who disputed as to the colour of the shield, one saying 
it was black, and the other saying it was white, when 
in reality they were looking at different sides of the 
same object. Truth has more than one side to it; not 
every one who seems to be opposed to us is in error ; a 
little patience, a little learning, would tell us what is 
on the other side of the shield, and what our opponent 
is gazing at; if only we would correct our ignorance, 
we should cease to blame his obstinacy. 

And besides knowledge, the controversialist needs 
love. We need not think that this much-abused term 
commits us only toa vapid indifference, and a courteous 
surrender of vital truth. §. John, the apostle of love, 
remained the son of thunder to the very end of his life. 
None so stern, none so uncompromising as he. He 
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who would deprave the truth of the Incarnation must 
not be received into the house, nor be welcomed with 
the usual “God speed.”? S. Paul was, if any one, a prac- 
tised controversialist. He had known the time when 
he pursued Christianity with a deep and personal 
hatred—see how he laments it in to-day’s Epistle.’ 
In the record of the Acts of the Apostles, in his 
burning Epistles, we see how keenly he felt opposition, 
how intensely he believed, and with what vigour he 
launched himself against the gainsayers. And yet he, 
in his writings, has supplied us with the most splendid 
and appealing utterance as to the power of love He 
himself, so vigorous and so stern, is not afraid to bid 
the Corinthians to regard in him a type of longsuffer- 
ing * such as should belong to the ministers of Christ. 
And, indeed, he owed it to Christian love, twice over 
in his career, that he was allowed to exercise that 
wonderful mission for the conversion of the world 
which God had entrusted to him. Then when he lay 
like Samson, bound and fettered, a disarmed perse- 
cutor, God sent Ananias to restore him to sight and 
usefulness. And Ananias hesitated to reinstate a 
persecutor, to set free a fanatic, to release a dangerous 
man. And God said to him, “ Go thy way; for he is a 
chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My Name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.”> And 
once more, when the Apostles hesitated to recognize 
so doubtful an agent, who had been the persecutor of 
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the saints, he owed it to the tender love of S. Bar- 
nabas, and his wise caution, that his great powers 
for good were recognized in his energy and enthusiasm 
on the side of evil.1 It was the love of S. Barnabas 
which triumphed over controversial prejudice, which 
gave him his position and start among the Apostles, 
and it was the same love, which led S. Paul after- 
wards in view of distressing party spirit at Philippi, 
to rejoice that even controversial bitterness against 
himself, and opposition to his methods, would prove 
an indirect way of making known the saving power 
of Christ and His Gospel.?, We must never forget that 
the cause of Christ needs every single soul that can 
be gathered together to defend it. We must never 
forget that the great battle of Armegeddon is impend- 
ing, when on one side will be ranged all who love 
Christ, and on the other all who oppose Him. When 
we see those who deride what we reverence, who 
oppose what we hold dear; when we are defamed 
and ill-treated, let us listen and we shall hear God 
say, “Go thy way. He is a chosen vessel unto Me.” 
God wants all enthusiasm. God needs all earnest- 
ness. While we hate error, we can love those who 
are wanting to learn the way of God more perfectly.® 
S. Paul and S. Barnabas, who owed so much, each to 
the other, gave to the Church in the combination of 
sternness and love, the finished character of S. Mark, 
and sternness saved the man, and love brought out 
the Evangelist. 

And more than all, the religious controversialist 
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needs piety. It is a sad thing when the weapons 
of the world profane with their harsh clang the 
solemnity of the sanctuary. It is not every one 
who is allowed to be a champion of God. To correct 
others needs a disciplined self. The ark of God must 
be steadied with a holy hand, the fact that it is being 
shaken does not justify the unhallowed usage of 
Uzzah ; not even Uzziah in the height of his pros- 
perity can venture to take liberties in holy things. 
We know the scorn in which the Christian poet pours 
out his soul :— 


Thou to wax fierce 

In the cause of the Lord, 
To threat and to pierce 

With the Heavenly sword ! 
Anger, and zeal, 

And the joy of the brave, 
Who bade thee to feel, 

Sin’s slave. 


The altar’s pure flame 
Consumes as it soars, 
Faith meetly may blame, 
For it serves and adores. 
Thou warnest and smitest! 
Yet Christ must atone 
For a soul that thou slightest— 
Thine own.! 


It is a solemn and serious thing if God asks us to 
draw the sword in His sacred cause. The Crusaders 
are not the only people who, starting in a holy war, 
as they deemed it, ended in private marauding. It 
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needs a very chastened life, a very holy, refined touch 
to deal with things which concern the inner verities 
of the faith and the religious life of Christians. 
Doctors tell us that many a vital operation which was 
possible to science was yet rendered too dangerous 
from the dread of septic poisoning which might follow. 
Now the discovery of anti-septic remedies has made it 
possible to cut deep with a knife which has been 
steeped in the healing disinfectant and robbed of its 
poison. It is a sad thing to cut away even error with 
an uncleansed knife. It is sad, it is a deadly thing, 
to poison with that which was intended to cure. One 
of the deadliest weapons of controversy, as we see it, 
e.g. in the sixteenth century—was the use of vile and 
coarse insinuations, and poisonous details of imagined 
sin, which blacken and kill, which fester and corrupt, 
and, while pretending to eradicate error, set up a 
more dangerous evil in its place. ‘“ Woe to the world 
because of offences! For it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe unto that man by whom the offence 
cometh.”!. Purity, gentleness, piety, deep religious 
conviction—these are the healing bath in which all 
controversial weapons must be steeped. Don’t let us 
fight with poisoned weapons. It is easy to exaggerate 
our differences. There are always unscrupulous 
enemies on the watch to make capital out of contro- 
versy. But better, far better, to have our difficulties 
out and manfully to face them, to know the worst 
that can be said, and amend what is wrong, than to 
have all difficulties and variations of opinion driven 
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in, where underneath the deadly calm of a forced 
acquiescence, surge and boil deep down in gnawing 
eddies, over the rocks of sunken controversy, the dis- 
tress, the perplexity, the sullen unbelief, the enforced 
silence, which can neither vent themselves in a cry, 
nor listen to an explanation, lest the ripple even of a 
suspicion of a doubt should disturb the deadly calm 
of an enforced obedience. After all, to the Christian 
it is the surface water which is lashed by the winds 
of controversy, and driven hither and thither by the 
set of opinion. Low down, the points in which we 
agree are deeper and more fundamental than those in 
which we are in disagreement. The sea, after all, lies 
between us and the shore of the better world; it were 
idle to lie down on the beach because we are afraid of 
the waves. 

“Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on 
the water.”+ And if we sink in despair at the violence 
of controversy or the fury of unbelief, listen, and you 
will hear His voice; reach out, and you will feel His 
hand: “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?”? 


18. Matt. xiv. 28. 2 Thid. xiv. 31. 
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THE PURPOSE OF GOD. 


“Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the 
kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee: 
(But he shall have one tribe for my servant David’s sake, and for 
Jerusalem’s sake, the city which I have chosen out of all the tribes 
of Israel.”)—1 Kies xi. 31, 32. 


“ NOTHING,” we are told, “succeeds like success.” It 
is the sign of a man of transcendent genius and 
power that he is able to carry through all his pro- 
jects, and bring his schemes to a successful issue. 
And yet God seems to fail. What could be a greater 
failure than this world, if it was made by a beneficent 
God, says the average observer? Why are evil, 
misfortune, pain, and failure so obvious in its history, 
and so marked upon its operations? In the very 
history which we are reading, of which we have been 
thinking during this August, is not the mark of failure 
conspicuous upon the people prepared of God by signs 
and wonders, by a mighty hand and stretched-out 
arm, by deliverance out of Egypt? Where is the land 
flowing with milk and honey? Where is the peculiar 
people of His inheritance? We hardly recognize in 
the long list of worthless kings, and turbulent par- 
tisans, and divided combatants tottering down to 
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captivity and exile, the people of God who were the 
objects of His predestinating love. So with Chris- 
tianity itself; it is the commonplace of missionary- 
meetings that only a small fraction of the world has 
as yet become Christian, after centuries of preaching 
and earnest effort. Even where the Church has 
spread, and fixed her seat, how many schisms and 
controversies rend her unity, how imperfect is the 
faith of professing Christians, how unworthy their — 
lives, how poor the realization of those promises to 
which they cling! No doubt many a man, who has 
looked out over the intricate mechanism of God’s com- 
plicated providence, during the short span of his life 
here (like a visitor suddenly introduced to the per- 
plexing complications of a whirling machinery), has 
been struck by its apparent aimlessness here, its 
failures there, the disproportion between cause and 
effect elsewhere, and has felt a general dismay at the 
smallness of the result. He sees just that which is 
passing before him, he misunderstands, criticizes and 
makes an error in his judgment. Before we can 
criticize anything we must know the facts. Before 
we can give a worthy judgment we must be in a 
position to judge; and in pronouncing on the great 
work of God in the universe, we may well ask our- 
selves, are we in a position during the short visit, 
which we call life, when we know so imperfectly what 
came before, when we know absolutely nothing of 
what comes after—are we in a position to judge ? 
There we stand with the vast ocean before us. 
Here the wave has receded and left a bare patch of 
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sand, there it is thundering with overwhelming 
catastrophe against some crumbling barrier. Is the 
tide coming in, or is it receding? Is there a progress 
or a steady shrinking back? Before we can decide, 
our turn comes to move away. “Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?”1 When 
man has taken upon himself to try and manage the 
world without consulting God, we know the failure 
that ensues, the catastrophe that speedily follows, 
as empire after empire melts away into the haze, and 
life after life is swallowed up into nothingness and 
extinction. Has God failed? Is this world in any 
sense a mistake? Are the Chronicles of Israel and 
Judah an uninteresting record of a monotonous dis- 
aster, unedifying to the soul, and powerless to arouse 
any attention, or fire our enthusiasm? Is Christianity 
to alter its name to civilization, and to substitute 
the worship of the beautiful for the service of the 
sanctuary, the book of science for the Book of God? 
Is the Church to be carted away in its crumbling 
masses to the receptacle where lie, now covered with 
the dust of ages, the mouldering forms of Utopias, 
Republics, and “Cities of God,” to the model room, 
where repose the unattainable visions of unpractical 
men ? 


1. 
Just look for one moment, dear brethren, at some 


portions of the plan of God, regarded from the side 
of His wise omnipotence. Is this world a failure ? 


1 Rom. ix. 20. 
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Does it whirl unchecked and uncontrolled along an 
aimless path, where luck and fortune and chance are 
the apparent and only guide to its caprice? Is life a 
game of chess with an unknown adversary, whom we 
neither see nor hear, where a mistake on our part 
is followed by a blow, and that a blow without a 
word? Have vice and violence and cunning, on the 
whole, the upper hand in the control of the world ? 
Have all the improvements, the luxuries, the refine- - 
ments of life, only crushed off in their path a wider 
and a more sordid fringe of poverty, a moraine of 
misery, and secured the greatest happiness of the 
few at the expense of the happiness of the greater 
number? Dean Church speaks of “that most 
desperate of all fears, that God has given over the 
world to pursue its own course, and that there is no 
rational and orderly climax to the cause of human 
things.” No! Just remember that God is dealing 
with a fallen world, a world not as He made it, but as 
man marred it. A child, no doubt, as he lies on his 
bed, powerless, faint, and ill, crippled by an accident, 
thinks the doctor cruel as he handles his aching limb, 
and probes the dangerous wound, and prescribes the 
bitter medicine; he wishes to be free, to be active, to 
be playing with his fellows, to feel life in his limbs 
and health in his frame, to eat what is pleasant, to 
taste what is sweet, and to fill his life with joy. But 
the father or the mother, and those who have at 
heart his welfare, marvel the rather at the skill, the 
nerve, the resource of the careful physician who is 
bringing health out of sickness, and a wholesome life 
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out of deformity and mishap. An orchard of trees 
pruned and cut back is a sorry sight to one, who does 
not understand the secrets of fruit bearing, and will 
not be there to see the golden clusters in the rich 
autumn. God is dealing with a fallen world, where the 
measures which He takes must be largely remedial, 
and tending towards a future, rather than self-sufficient 
in the present. And as we look out on the world, with 
al] its difficulties, at least we can feel sure of this. As 
there are evident marks of design in its complicated 
mechanism, so there are as evidently signs of control, 
What can be more uneven, wayward, irresistible, 
than the variety of those waves which wash up to our 
feet; who can resist their strength or measure their 
caprice? And yet they are hurled on to the beach 
and withdrawn again in obedience to an invisible law, 
under the pressure of an unseen hand. 

God rules. People at the darkest periods of history 
have never been long in doubt of this. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth 
His handiwork.”! The wind and the storm fulfil His 
Word. The very wicked are a sword in His hand, 
“for who hath resisted His will?” ? 

And this power of God is displayed in the progress 
which is made, in spite of all the broken surface of 
storm-water, scattered by the winds, and driven by 
the tempest. The general flood-mark of moral sense 
is higher than it was, it has been gradually raised 
all through the ages—who can doubt it?—The tide 
is coming in fast; in spite of gigantic drawbacks, 
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as the wave is sucked back again here and there. 
The world is better than it was, it has advanced, 
and is advancing. Although here and there men 
lament over the barren sand, as the waves sigh off with 
a gasp and a groan, and a sound of falling and 
disaster. Look out over the world, dear brethren, 
and you will see progress—you cannot deny it—a 
tending towards a renewal of that time, when in the 
beginning God saw everything that He had made, 
and behold it was very good;! while by the side of 
progress we see the unerring punishment which over- 
takes sin and evil—retribution we call it—a sign 
that God has given us a law, which cannot be broken. 
The punishment which follows on sin, or the violation 
of law, is the shaded side of progress, as it were, 
which shows that progress is a solid, real thing in the 
hands of a living God, Who has not abdicated His 
throne in favour of fate, or withdrawn before the 
potency of a malignant devil, or retired to rest un- 
concerned during the evolution of an irresistible and 
irresponsible chance. 


it: 


Equally shallow is the criticism which would 
believe the purpose of God to have failed in His 
Church. The Church is God’s Kingdom set up for 
the better management of the world. My brethren, 
wherever you go, even to the remotest parts of this 
realm, you find the beneficent action of the Law 
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securing you freedom and enriching you. with 
privilege. You are entitled to demand that protection 
for your life and property, which the Law gives, and 
freedom from mob-violence. You have the Post to 
deliver your letters, the complicated meshes of civili- 
zation are all around you. If you pause to think 
at all, you will feel that life is fuller and richer for 
you, by means of the civilization which shelters and 
develops it. In like manner the Church was meant to 
embrace us with a scheme of beneficence, to protect 
us from spiritual evil, to secure to us our rights and 
privileges, to help us in the midst of a fallen world. 
It is God’s method of government that we may get 
the greatest good and the least harm out of the world 
where He has placed us. And most emphatically the 
Church has not been a failure. We have the strange 
spectacle of lands, once covered with its beneficent 
richness, now barren and dry, and in the hands of 
the infidel. We see large fields of the Church, once 
covered with ripe grain, and rippling with the breath 
of Heaven, now lying fallow, untilled, apparently 
uncared for, and yet all waiting on the good purpose 
of God. A wonderful instance of this has been seen 
only lately in Japan. Christianity there for a long 
term of years was made penal, that is to say it was 
a penal offence punishable with death, very strictly 
enforced, to be a Christian. But as soon as this 
penalty was relaxed, large numbers of people came 
forward and declared themselves to be Christians. 
The only possible form of Christianity for them must 
have been private Baptism, just sufficient to keep 
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their religion alive. And yet there it had slumbered 
in that fallow field since the days of St. Francis 
Xavier, to be the nucleus of revived efforts and fuller 
Church life. When Judaism despises the Gospel, the 
Gospel is carried to the Gentiles; when the wave is 
driven back on the shore of the West, it laps up in 
a wider flood on the East; when it surges back from 
the East and West, it is driven up with vigour further 
into the North or down into the South. While we 
contemptuously ignore the glad news, or rend and 
devour each other about the Sacraments, or neglect 
our privileges, and despise our birthright, there far 
away in the mission field the wave is gathering in 
greater volumes, where the savage as we call him, the 
votary of a false superstition, eagerly welcomes what 
we have rejected, and the mission Church is preparing 
to react on the mother country, to give us discipline, 
to give us faith, to give us love, to make us realize 
those treasures of grace and government which come 
to us in the Church. If we refuse to despair of the 
world, much more do we refuse to despair of the 
Church. The purpose of God in spite of drawbacks 
is being worked out here. Who can deny it? 

‘It is the fashion with some people to compare the 
bad and indifferent lives of lukewarm Churchpeople 
with the earnest and self-denying lives of those who, 
as they say, make no profession, or who actively oppose 
the Church system, and disbelieve in her tenets. There 
are men, for instance, who will compare Seneca, with 
some modern pessimistic Christian writer; who will 
compare the great heroes of natural religion, splendid 
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in their endurance and manly virtue, with the effete, 
effeminate, esthetic, who mistakes ceremonies for 
doctrines, and thinks it possible to palliate his vices 
by his devotion. A comparison like this, of course, 
is not fair; we must take the best of each. We 
must take the best Christian and compare him with 
the best heathen. We must take the man who 
was baptized in his childhood, in whom all the 
difficulties of heredity were adjusted by the waters 
of Baptism, so that he could deal with them by the 
grace of God, and make them points of excellence, 
instead of disabling hindrances. We must take one 
who was confirmed as the Church directs, by the 
earnest reception of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
through the laying-on of the hands of the Bishop. 
We must take one, who has reckoned earnestly with 
his sins, who has striven to maintain his baptismal 
innocence, or who, failing alas! through human 
frailty, has taken the Church at her word, that God 
has “given power and commandment, to His ministers, 
to declare and pronounce to His people, being penitent, 
the absolution and remission of their sins.” We must 
take one, who systematically and earnestly with 
love and preparation has fed upon the life-giving 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. We 
must take one who has been earnest in prayer, 
constant in worship, and a sincere believer in the 
word of God, which he has used to his soul’s health ; 
and compare him with one who, with the highest 
integrity of moral purpose, has yet neglected all these 


1 Book of Common Prayer. 
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things; and I unhesitatingly say that the difference 
of character, of moral beauty, will be fundamental. 
To ordinary morality will be added these refine- 
ments of Christianity, these fruits of. holiness, which 
only Christianity can produce:—Love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance! Here, after all, we can best trace the 
progress of the Church. No type of Christianity, no 
form of human excellence have as yet been found to 
supersede it, and never will be found. The waves of 
carelessness and unbelief will surge from time to time 
against the creeds, the doctrine, the discipline of the 
Church. We may see the indifference of the age 
linking hand in hand with fanatics, in scenes of 
profanity which would disgrace a savage; the avowed 
foes of the Church, with those who love her not 
according to knowledge. We may see, as has been 
seen before now, flourishing tracks of Church life 
fading away before the inrush of infidelity, sin and 
unbelief. Still the purpose of God, driven in upon 
itself, fulfils itself in other ways. Look at this 
history in the Book of Kings, to which I have 
directed your attention to-day. What could be 
a greater failure—a sensual Solomon, a foolish 
Rehoboam, a sinful and malignant Jeroboam, with 
all the large entail of stupid blundering, and miserable 
mistakes! Look at Jerusalem in ruins, look at the 
long captive trains, look at the purpose of God, 
further and further removed, as every gasp of effort, 
every spasm of expiring life, every clutch at freedom 
1 Gal. v. 22, 23. 
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left the life weaker, more tremulous, the spark nearer 
to extinction! The sceptre had departed from Judah, 
and the law-giver from between his feet The 
faithful at Jerusalem seemed reduced to a band of 
a few pious souls and a small remnant of expectant 
saints, when the purpose of God, long cherished in 
His people Israel, blossomed and bore fruit in her, 
Mary, the meek and lowly maid, of whom was born 
the Saviour of the world. We must not count the 
progress of the Church, after all, by her buildings, 
her influence, her votaries, her adherents, but by the 
silent spread of the supernatural life. Beat down the 
Creeds, you will not extirpate the faithful; banish 
the Sacraments, you will have to reckon with those 
whose life is sustained by their supernatural grace. 
No! the Church is alive, she is spreading, she is the 
vine, which, when it has once taken root, fills the 
land. She stretches out her branches unto the sea, 
and her boughs unto the river. And if the wild boar 
out of the wood seems at times to root it up, still 
God hears the voice of those who call to Him :—Turn 
thee again, Thou God of Hosts, look down from 
Heaven: behold, and visit this vine; and the place 
of the vineyard that Thy right hand hath planted: 
and the branch that Thou madest so strong for 
Thyself? 


ITI. 


But there is another region yet, a region of which 
all of us know something, where we are apt to charge 
1 Gen, xlix. 10. 2 Ps, Ixxx, 9-15, 
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God with failure, and upbraid Him with the fickleness 
of His gifts. I mean the region of our own soul. 
God has called us through the Red Sea, and we say, 
“Would God we had stayed in Egypt.” God has led 
us into the promised land, and we say, “It is no land 
of milk and honey.” Men turn round on the old Bible 
and say it has failed; on the simple life of prayer 
and devotion, and say that it has proved powerless 
to effect its purpose. It is a bitter thing, dear 
brethren, to look back on life and say that it has 
failed. To look back on a pure home and careful 
training only to deride it, and get away from it. To 
have that bitter severance in life, which owes no piety 
to the past, and which has lost all sense of vocation, 
duty, or mission, and simply lives on from day to day 
in an existence which would be bearable were it not 
for its pleasures, and hopeful were it not for its ambi- 
tions. It is a terrible verdict which the world records 
of a man when it says, “He has thrown himself away.” 
It is a miserable sense of failure, when a man owns to 
himself, “I am not what I used to be.” It is sad for 
the returning prodigal to think of a large portion of 
his life, of which the most hopeful wish would be, 
that it might remain a blank. It is a more awful 
thing for a man to feel, that his early hopes and 
aspirations have failed, and that a brilliant morning 
is likely to be obliterated in a stormy sunset. Ah, 
my brethren, would that we realized more fully the 
love, the wonderful economy of the purpose of God. 
As it is with a man who mourns to see goodness thrown 
away, who will labour to recover or adapt some 
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failure, simply because he has thrown into it past 
years of energy and skill, so it is with Almighty God. 
To have been His Solomon, His David, the heir to His 
promise is just the reason why the light should not 
be extinguished, why the expiring lantern should 
be rekindled. Just as in some great workshop the 
pieces of metal which failed of their purpose, which 
cracks or flaws or imperfections have made worthless 
for their original object, are gathered together and 
used up again for another purpose (there was metal 
in them, there was work in them, they can still be 
used), so it is with God’s failures as they seemed 
to be. Those lips, now sternly shut to all form of 
prayer, which contemptuously and angrily refuse to 
give God His due in praise and supplication, will yet 
be opened again by God in one of those brilliant 
severings of the clouds, when the sun streams out 
before it dips below the horizon. “O, spare me a 
little, that I may brighten again before I go hence, 
and be no more seen.” So pleads the soul out of its 
black stubbornness, and the words placed there years 
ago by a mother’s love come back again with a flood 
of tenderness, and God’s purpose is redeemed, and 
His Will once more carried out into fulfilment. 
What can be more sad than the complete break-down 
of the moral sense in the heart once alive unto God. 
Wise Solomon sunk in sensuality; David, whose 
heart was responsive to every ripple of the Divine 
breath, dull and insensate; the altar of God spurned, 
Sunday desecrated; evil eagerly followed; the shame 


1 Ps, xxxix, 15. See R.V. Margin, “brighten up in countenance.” 
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of vice causing no blush, the meanness of it no 
compunction! And yet God's purpose survives in 
another way. Magdalen stands before the world to 
cheer it with the sight of penitent love, more deep, 
more utter, because, like a precious flower, it has been 
snatched out of the abyss of sin. An Augustine 
stands before the world, stored with an experience 
written in letters of blood, and burned with horror 
into his soul, inviting those who have made shipwreck 
of youth, to hope again to revive and seek God ten 
times the more. Ah! my brethren, believe in the in- 
herent vitality of all God’s good gifts to you. If ever 
you have been religious, when you now are cold and 
dead, cherish that seed of life. God means yet again 
to revive it, if you will let Him. If ever your heart 
was open and responsive before sin blinded your 
eyes, and the ways of the world made you hard, put 
yourself back before the first wilful sin, and know 
and believe that God wishes to revive in you the 
promise of a better past. The cold calculating world 
says it is better to make no professions, to make no 
promises, no resolutions, if you make them only to 
break them. God says it is better to have known 
Him, and loved Him once, than never to have loved 
Him at all, because His promises are without repent- 
ance and He wills to fulfil them yet. Think of the 
place, where we are now gathered together, three 
times have temples to God been erected on this site. 
Once, all the early piety and splendid traditions 
which had their root in St. Gregory’s mission, and 
in God's dealings with His children here in England, 
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seemed to be wiped out in the catastrophe which 
swept away the first St. Paul’s. Once again, the 
bravery, which refused to be beaten, erected another, 
and a more beautiful building to God. The tradition 
of its beauty still lingers, portions of its stones are 
still to be found within these walls. Here history 
was embedded, here piety, here were the tombs of 
great men—and then, alas! sin and frivolity called 
down the wrath of God in all the unspeakable 
degradation of Paul’s Walk, and again a more fiery 
catastrophe still swept over the site, etiam periere 
ruine. Its very ruins seemed to be obliterated by 
fire and destruction. It must have been a sad and 
awful break ,with the past, when a generation saw 
the building of which they were not worthy wiped 
away, the altar which they had desecrated, the shrine 
which they had defiled, the memories which they 
had betrayed, all crumbling beneath the merciless fire. 

Surely it was one of the most hopeful signs of 
those dark days, that they had strength to renew 
their tradition, to rise again and build this new 
house of God, costly and magnificent, which enshrines 
among its other glories the great sentiment that the 
purpose of God knows no failure. 

My brethren, the vicissitudes of this great building 
may well represent to us the vicissitudes which have 
swept over the spiritual life of some of us. If there 
have been equal catastrophes here, let there also be 
equal courage to revive the work which has perished. 
The first promise of childhood, it may be, has gone. 
Some wilful sin, some terrible inrush of evil has 
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swept it away. The better life which you reached 
out to at your Confirmation, that, too, it may be, 
has been desolated and defiled by the deadly blast of 
the fiery breath of evil. But still in the end of the 
days God’s purpose is waiting to fulfil itself. The 
glory of the latter house may be greater still than 
the glory of the former, and in this place the Lord 
will give peace’ God’s purpose never fails; it is 
fulfilled in some other way. We can never be as if 
we had never been. The world will bear some- 
where the mark of our existence. It is a sad thing 
to see a carved stone, a capital or a cornice used up 
as the rough material of a wall, or broken up into 
the rubbish which fills a cranny. It is useful, it is 
true; but it has failed of its first purpose, and is being 
used for another. God says, indeed, of disobedient 
Pharaoh :—‘“ For this same purpose have I raised thee 
up.”? Even his stubborn rebellion is used by the 
purposing hand of Almighty God. But there is a 
tenderness and a nobler destiny for those who recog- 
nize their vocation, and know their true dignity. 
To these God speaks as a friend, and imparts to them 
of His secrets, and entrusts them with His plans. 
And then, out of apparent failure, ignominy, and 
contempt, while all around them seems to totter and 
quake, they appeal to the world with confidence, 
they answer with boldness in the pride of this great 
distinction—that they are “workers together with ” 
God.? 


1 Hage. ii. 9. 2 Rom. ix. 17. * 2 Cor. vi. 1, 


SERMON V. 


THE ARROW OF THE LORD'S DELIVERANCE. 


“The arrow of the Lord’s deliverance, and the arrow of deliverance 
from Syria.”—2 Kines xiii. 17. 


THE great prophet is dying, and Israel is going to 
lose that quiet reserve of strength which lay in the 
counsels of an old man who had known Elijah and 
had been heir to his spiritual endowment, a man who 
could work miracles, even raise the dead, whom the 
King of Syria had found a more dangerous foe than 
all the armies pitted against him. Silent and un- 
known apparently for forty-five years, he had been 
living in complete retirement with his eye upon the 
unrolling destiny of God, working its way out of the 
lives of apostate kings and a half-believing people, 
with thoughts beyond his thoughts, with the end 
slowly drawing nearer when he should be hid by 
God’s own presence from the provoking of all men, 
and kept secretly in His tabernacle from the strife of 
tongues, recalled from a thankless task amidst the 
drifting clouds of error into the clear light of the 
counsels of God, in Whose presence and by Whose 
grace, he had acted the part of prophet to an unheed- 
ing people. 
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And Joash, as if dimly conscious that he was losing 
from the kingdom an unique personality, came down 
to see him, just as in our modern times the journalists 
will surround with praise and notoriety the dying 
hours of men, whom in their working prime they 
persecuted with pitiless malignity. With exquisitely 
chosen words of compliment, and bursting into tears, 
and with accents of real grief he cries, “O my father, 
my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof,”+ the very words which the prophet himself 
had used to the departing Elijah. He will not let 
him go, without at least seeing whether he can derive 
any of that store of blessing for his kingdom. There 
stands the King, the man of whom we are told that 
he “ did evil in the sight of the Lord; and followed 
the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, which made 
Israel to sin,’* and before him is the single-minded 
prophet, who had served God with all his heart, 
with a simple eye to the best interests of the 
kingdom and its allegiance to Almighty God. He 
still maintains that bold integrity of purpose, that 
resolute power of action, unfettered by expediency 
and undeterred by carefully balanced probabilities and 
nicely calculated weighing of alternatives. Quick as 
thought,—too quick for the insincere king who had 
only half his heart in the imperial interests of 
Almighty God—he cries, “Take bow and _ arrows. 
Put thine hand upon the bow,” and making his 
hands to ride upon the King’s hands—he cries, “ Open 
the window eastward, ...-shoot,’® and the mystic 


1 2 Kings xiii, 14. Tidy xt dd. 3 Thid. xiii. 15-17. 
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arrow sped forth, the arrow of the Lord’s deliverance 
from Syria; and Syria was doomed to a defeat which 
should consume them in Aphek. 

The English Church Union, at the present moment, 
is living through a time when enemies all around 
are menacing, but which as compared with that of a 
few years back is a time of peace. The older of you 
remember, when we had to fight for Creeds and 
Sacraments, and for Ritual, not for Ritual’s sake, but 
as enshrining Sacramental truth, and avowedly at- 
tacked for that purpose. Right away from the 
position held by Archdeacon Denison to that held by 
Mr. Bennett of Frome, the vital doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Mystery was attacked. A violent wave 
of fanaticism swept up against the doctrine of Abso- 
lution, and before the battle rolled away there were 
victims and martyrs to the popular frenzy. It is 
inevitable that those who remember that time should 
regard the present, in comparison, almost as a time of 
peace, and look upon the existing state of public 
opinion, so indifferent, so shifting, so fickle, as a very 
Joash in the presence of the stern old prophet who 
represented the pent-up fire of intense and absolute 
religious devotion to a great cause. It would be very 
unwise and unjust to think absolutely either one or 
the other. Syria is there, to be reckoned with, 
ceaselessly scheming against Israel; and those who 
are banded together for the defence of the Church, 
we believe to be no half-hearted Joash, but men ready 
still to come up to those who hold the tradition of 
the past, to her leaders and guardians and say, “O my 

G 
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father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof.” 

If you asked any intelligent member of the English 
Church Union his reason for belonging to that society, 
he would say, it was the better to defend Catholic 
principles. “Open the window then eastward and 
shoot.” Speed your arrow into the camp of secular 
education, until it be consumed. Ply your arrows 
against the Divorce Court, until it be maintained in 
statute, and in theory, and in practice, that it never 
can be lawful to put asunder those whom God by 
matrimony had made one! Shoot your arrow into 
Syrian morality, and Syrian indifference, into the 
separating prejudices which keep the Church asunder. 
Shoot until the Syria of evil be consumed, which 
creeps up all around us, and which uses the very 
earnestness, goodness and devotion of men and para- 
lyzes the unity of aim and purpose, and the power of 
sympathy, which ought to exist among those who 
have one aim and a common enemy. 

But I would venture to-day to draw the attention 
of my brethren in the English Church Union to the . 
action of the prophet when the bow is bent and 
the arrow is ready. Elisha puts his hands upon the 
King’s hands, in the expressive words of Holy Scrip- 
ture he made his hands to ride upon the King’s 
hands. It is easy enough to shoot arrows. There is 
an enthusiasm and an excitement in the fray. But 
the power of this Society has been, that it has felt 


See The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony, Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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riding upon its hands the strong nervous fingers of 
the prophet—strong even in death—and vigorous 
with a supernatural power and a devotion which has 
never worked only for self. 

Look at the prophet’s hands laid upon the King’s 
hands. My brethren, do we feel riding upon our 
efforts, and shaping our aims the great power of 
Catholic principles ? 


i 


There are certain fundamental principles which we 
recognize as of uttermost importance, without which 
the arrow indeed cannot speed, and one of these is 
obedience to authority. This was, as you know, the 
underlying principle of what is known as the Trac- 
tarian movement. We have had enough of the 
individual, his piety, his aspirations, his sentiments ; 
we wish to set up the Church, the kingdom of Christ, 
with its public duties and public demands, For a 
time wonderfully, beyond all hope, the conception of 
the Church emerged, and thank God is articulated 
clearly and markedly as a theory and asa great ideal. 
But are we drifting back into congregationalism ? 
One of the most potent appeals, which from time to 
time are made in the interest of individual conversion, 
comes from a church which, at all events, can say 
with some show of truth, “‘ We all speak the same 
thing.” ‘True, there is a certain amount of healthy 
life where individualism is not repressed, and men 
with all their varied outlook, their different opinions, 
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and manifold appreciation of truth, are not called 
upon to sink their personality, and to respond as 
numbered units to the command of an ecclesiastical 
superior, who says of his clergy, “I say to them 
‘march, and they march.” ‘There was a time, it has 
been pointed out, when at Babel all men spoke the 
same language, but they were then all fatally in the 
wrong. But say what we will, we cannot feel the 
sinewy hands of the Catholic fathers of tradition 
riding upon our hands, if every one for himself shoots 
in the direction he pleases, and with the arrow of 
his own choice. At the present moment a most 
delicate and important bill is before Parliament, 
dealing with principles vital to the well-being of 
education, fiercely opposed by professors of religion, 
curiously cumbered with all manner of complicated 
political, financial, and economical questions. Is it 
necessary that every vicar of every parish should 
write to the papers as to his own fears and fancies ? 
Is it necessary that every one should have a protest, 
have a doctrine? Cannot we leave these questions 
when once the matter has been thoroughly ventilated 
in proper quarters, to experts whom we trust, and 
to whose wider judgment we submit? Is it neces- 
sary that where the teaching of the Western Church 
is explicit, and speaks in language, which, if language 
means anything at all, pronounces marriage to be 
indissoluble, we should plunge into an academic dis- 
cussion as to the right or wrong of the practice of 
the Oriental Church in the matter of divorce, or 
discuss the probable interpretation of a vexed text, 
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which the Western Church has examined and de- 
cided definitely as to its meaning, by not allowing 
any possibility of breaking the marriage bond, in 
accordance with one interpretation of that text? Is 
it necessary, is it wise, to take such advantage of 
an unfortunate Act of Parliament, whereby, to use 
the words of a recent critic, “the Prayer-book con- 
ception of the Divine Service was destroyed in 
1872,” in such a way as to cause it to be said that 
whereas a few years back the contention of our 
champions was for liberty to use the Prayer-book and 
all that was contained in it, now the contention is for 
permission not to use it, or to use it in such a manner 
as to make it difficult to realize its influence or its 
presence ? Depend upon it, dear brethren, it is not the 
ery of a few fossil conservatives, who are too old to 
learn, too stiff to move, too dark to be enlightened, 
but the ery of those who after all have a right to be 
heard, who tell us that there was a real spiritual 
strength in the great unaltering round of services, 
when people were sure of what they might expect, 
and knew the reason of what they were called upon 
to perform, when obedience to the regulations of the 
Church came first and then an unquestioning com- 
pliance to the simple monotony, if you will, of her 
stated services. We did not find, then, this craving 
for a shortened form of the Divine office, nor hear the 
beseeching appeal for constant change, and constant 
excitement. Surely it will be a work for the English 
Church Union to do, or to help our spiritual rulers to 
do, ab some time in the future, to gather together, 
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codify, correct, prune, reduce to order the wild exuber- 
ance of Catholic devotion, so that when we shoot the 
arrow eastward into the camp of Syria, we may have 
riding on our hands the strong fingers of Catholic 
authority. 

We sometimes hear of what is called “The Refor- 
mation Settlement.” I suppose at no time since the 
Reformation, nor at the Reformation itself, have the 
exigencies of political and religious trouble made a 
settlement possible,’ perhaps it is not possible now. 
But at least we ought to be framing an imperial 
policy for the Church of England, which has a wider 
Catholic outlook than she has ever had before, and 
not content ourselves with settling down as individual 
squatters on the ground of her many victories, selfishly 
enjoying what pleases us for the moment without re- 
garding the consolidation and ultimate furtherance 
of her Empire. We want an objective—what are we 
fighting for? Whither are we tending? The great 
principle of Catholicity may become a rule of lead, 
easily bent, easily altered, in the hands of those who 
use it merely as a synonym for what “I like,” or ag 
the position to which research or fashion has at 
present brought them. 


II. 


“And Elisha put his hands upon the king’s hands.” 
In a body like this, we feel that the pressure of the 
prophet’s hands is not only the pressure of authority, 
but the pressure also of tradition. We have already 
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glanced at the weight of influence and noble tradition 
which was enshrined in the personality of Elisha, 
which made it no unreal testimony to speak of him as 
chariots and horses to Israel. We feel that there is 
a great weight of tradition on anything which the 
English Church Union may undertake or do. To 
speak of no other, it is no light thing for a body like 
this to be able to feel upon its activities the force of 
two such lives as those of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon, 
which we have been permitted to see. We feel the 
weight of tradition in the English Church Union, not 
as an incubus to be shaken off, but as a steady influence 
to give precision. The English Church Union has 
never despaired when every force was against her; 
she has steadily resisted every form of opposition, and 
safely conveyed her treasure into the storehouse of 
the Church of England. While we feel those strong 
sinewy fingers ride on our hands, we are not going to 
give in before such cries as, “Every one is against 
you;” “Your belief is to be relegated to the limbo 
of medieval anachronisms ;” ‘“ Scholars have decided 
against you;” “You are out of touch with public 
opinion ;” “You are the victims of an enthusiasm ;” 
“You are aiming after an ideal which is a madness.” 
We have seen in the short but full life of the English 
Church Union, many so-called impossibilities realized 
as accomplished facts. We hardly anticipated a few 
years ago, that an attempt even was possible, to re- 
verse the injustice of the working out of the Act of 
1874. We hardly realized even last year, that it could 
be impossible or almost so, for divorced people to find 
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churches or priests ready to receive them for the 
purpose of a so-called marriage in London, and we are 
assured now at all events that it is extremely difficult. 
We hardly expected a few years ago to see the 
Reunion of Christendom occupy so commanding a 
position, and the validity of our Orders being discussed 
at home and abroad as a matter of vital interest, and 
the simple faith of the English Church Union so 
abundantly recognized, namely, that a divine ideal can 
never be impossible of achievement. 

We have never compromised knowingly yet, and 
we feel that the tradition sits upon our hands with a 
strong and vigorous weight as we shoot our arrows. 
The tradition of great names, the tradition of a strong 
policy, the tradition of victory after victory is behind 
us; and if at times we have felt like our soldiers at 
Inkerman, fighting in a fog, where we could neither 
see nor hear our commanders, not the least of the 
benefits which we might confer upon the Church 
would be this, now that the fog is rolling away, to 
turn our soldiers’ victory into the more scientific, more 
properly ordered array of battle, where we fight under 
orders, and win by discipline, not in spite of signals of 


recall, but in obedience to a carefully planned order 
of advance. 


IIT. 


Lastly, the pressure of the prophet’s hands, besides 
the pressure of authority and tradition, is a pledge to 
us of continuity of purpose. Elisha is handing on the 
strength of purpose, the divinely ordered plan which 
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he received from his father in the faith. All through 
the dreary times of false kings and shifting faith, 
apostacy, and unbelief, there had been a constancy of 
purpose. God’s plan had been fulfilling itself. “He 
slept with his fathers and his son reigned in his stead.” 
So one earthen vessel after another is emptied and 
broken, but the stream flows on, tinged and deepened 
by the lives poured into it. We think a great deal 
of continuity in the Church. The continuity of the 
Apostolic succession is vital, the whole strength of the 
Apostolic Church rides upon the hands of the conse- 
crating bishop. We think a great deal of the continuity 
of the Church of England, one Church since the ferti- 
lizing stream was poured into this land, now clear, now 
muddy, now rolling over a shallow bed, now deep and 
full. Would that we felt more practically the con- 
tinuity of Church life. How often we see in a new 
appointment to a parish, everything upset, everything 
altered, everything denied, as if a parish’s life must 
begin afresh with every new incumbent! How ready 
we are to stamp the seal of our individuality, with 
eccentricities even, or that which is unadvisable and 
wrong, if only it be original! Let us aim at a greater 
piety towards the past. It was asserted the other 
day and not contradicted, that more Churches were 
open for daily prayer in this city, during what we 
are pleased to regard as the dark days of the last 
century, than there are now. Those who have pre- 
ceded us were not always in the wrong. The very 
differences and shades of belief, perplexing and weary- 
ing as they are, need not be things which we can only 
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sit down and deplore, as we bewail “ our unhappy 
divisions.” 

As there is a certain real value in party government, 
when different sides of political truth are expressed 
with all the energy, even rancour of partizanship, so 
the fierce divisions and contending opinions which 
separate us in the Church, may after all be a rough 
and ready way of emphasizing certain sides of truth. 
The continuity, the unswerving purpose of God, 
displayed sometimes through weak and vacillating 
rulers, and in inglorious reigns, is a truth which pre- 
vents us from becoming overwhelmed with despair. 
The hand of the prophet, the hand of Apostolic truth 
has really sped every arrow. Ah, my brethren, is 
there any argument so strong as this, if ever we feel 
inclined to doubt the truth and efficacy of our own 
branch of the Church? Could my own history, my 
own life, be explained on the hypothesis that I had 
been nourished and fed only on husks, made nutritive 
merely by such faith as I might have had—but barren 
in themselves? Can the fact of my own life in its 
continuity of grace, in its victories, its escapes, its 
triumphs of mercy, be explained in any other way but 
this, that on the sacraments and ordinances of Christ’s 
Church which I received, rode the Apostolic hands of 
a divinely appointed ministry? My own life is a 
problem, which can only be explained on the hypo- 
thesis of the guiding, ruling, riding hand, filling with 
strength this bow of the mighty which effected my 
deliverance. Courage, my brethren, for the battle that 
remains. Away with impatience, let us stop this 
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soldiers’ battle and look out for our leaders, look for 
the strong fingers of authority, the mighty grip of 
tradition, and the firm grasp of a continuous life, and 
nota spasmodic eruption. Syria has yet to be reckoned 
with ; she will rob us of our truth if we do not crush 
her error, she will rob us of precious spiritual fruit if 
we do not crush her vices. Open the window east- 
ward and shoot, with authority at your back, and 
smite Syria until it be consumed. 


SERMON VI. 


THE CONTENTIONS OF FRIENDS. 


“ And Barnabas determined to take with them John, whose sur- 
name was Mark. But Paul thought not good to take him with them, 
who departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 
the work. And the contention was so sharp between them, that they 
departed asunder one from the other: and so Barnabas took Mark, 
and sailed unto Cyprus.’—Acts xv. 37-39. 


SURELY a sad episode to single out on S. Barnabas’ 
Festival! Had we not better ignore Apostolic 
quarrels, or at least minimise them ? 

Even in these early ages were there two mission- 
ary agencies—two lines of action? Were there con- 
tentions on personal grounds, and on grounds of 
temper? Has it always been so then, could not 
even two Apostles agree as to an ecclesiastical 
appointment, without the prototype of a letter to 
the Church papers, or of a correspondence in the 
Limes ? 

My brethren, I suppose these great saints, whom 
we can only name with reverence, and who are so 
immeasurably raised above us in the aristocracy of 
the Kingdom of God, would at least wish us to 
recognize that their character was still being formed 
by the Grace of God on its way to perfection. There 
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was the hot fiery flame of impulse shooting and dart- 
ing through every fibre of S. Paul’s personality—to 
the looker-on, it may turn out a Moses, just failing at 
the last of the very highest, sad on Pisgah, clenching 
the door of his lips, holding mournfully his hasty rod ; 
or it may be the old lion so gentle and tender, with 
this very Mark at his side, where all the fiery stream 
is running evenly between the barriers of self-restraint, 
and wholly turned into the great cause of progress. 

To the looker-on—that good S. Barnabas, so kind, 
so gentle, so anxious not to break even a thread more 
of the bruised reed, or make even a shade duskier the 
smoking flax—it may turn out an Eli, who has failed 
in correcting, and lost by kindness; or it may turn 
out, that quiet centre of benevolence, whose influence 
like that of “the other Mary,’! displays itself in 
others’ virtues, and whose chief greatness is, that it 
has helped others to be great. /Say if you like this 
contention between Apostles was a flaw on the way 
towards a more perfect development of character. It 
may have been so; but it was a beautiful protest at 
the same time on the part of two men, who both 
believed themselves to be right, and who both were 
right in their different estimates of the same situation. 

“T will not take a man,” says S. Paul, “with me 
to the work who has shown that he has no staying 
powers.” “I will not abandon a man,” says S. Bar- 
nabas, “who has good stuff in him, and whom some 
day you will learn to value.” 

It is the old exhibition of Sicacoodvyn and éruslkeca— 


1 §, Matt. xxvii. 61. 
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of justice and equity. SS. Paul represents justice, 
sternly right on a matter of principle. S. Barnabas 
represents the modifying, qualifying considerations, 
which prevent justice from becoming a disabling 
sternness. But,-dear—brethren, they both felt the 
extreme importance of a matter of principle. 8S. Bar- 
nabas did not say, “My dear Paul, I think you are 
hard, but still, for the sake of peace, I will let Mark 
go his way, and shift for himself.” S. Paul did not 
say, “My dear Barnabas, I think you are unduly 
lenient, and we shall live to repent it; still, rather 
than make a scandal, we will take him.” No, they 
separated, and each made his protest. } 

Now, dear brethren, we know in our own lives the 
ironical mistakes we make as to our real condition. 
We think blessings to be misfortunes, and real mis- 
fortunes to be blessings, because we cannot see far 
enough. Sometimes, when we are listening to a 
splendid overture, we find ourselves wrapped round 
in sounds which seem to us like a perplexing discord, 
when suddenly, out of the discord, the path opens 
out into the grand theme to which those harsh sounds 
were the necessary prelude. It is easy enough to 
bewail the divisions of Christendom ; at first sight 
nothing could be more deplorable. And there is no 
prayer which a Christian ought to pray more fer- 
vently than this:—“O God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the Prince of Peace; 
... take away all hatred and prejudice, and what- 
soever else may hinder us from godly unity and con- 
cord ... that... we may henceforth be all of one 
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heart, and of one soul . . . and may with one mind 
and one mouth glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.”! But at the same time, do not 
let us think, because in our little lives we seem to 
hear only discords, that the great theme will not 
open out into a perfect harmony in the hands of our 
Divine King, Who rules the raging of the sea, and 
stills the waves thereof after they arise.” 

After all, the very divisions of Christendom are a 
magnificent protest. Yes, it 1s worth while to con- 
vulse the world for an apparent trifle. Yes, it 73 a 
serious matter to put even what is right and true into 
an C{cumenical Creed without authority. Yes, truth 
is a sacred thing. I cannot go with Mark who has 
fallen into grievous error. I cannot give up a Mark 
who has yet ample opportunity to reform, and come 
back into line. There is the protest, and it is a true 
one, that there is such a thing as principle, and that 
there is one thing worse than division, and that is a 
unity not founded on the truth. — 

The contentions between Apostles—it is a common 
plea, we know, with those who fish in troubled 
waters, to say that when S. Paul and 8. Barnabas 
are contending like this, we had better fall back 
altogether on the unruffled peace, where there is no 
confusion of tongues, where the tower is rising in all 
its grandeur, and no suspicion of a difference breaks 
in upon the deadly calm. 

No. Here again, I maintain, that there is life and 


1 Accession Service, Book of Common Prayer. 
2 Ps, Ixxxix. 10, 
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vigour in these two personalities, who would sacrifice 
even a dear friendship, in the great protest of prin- 
ciple. The stream was divided, but not weakened. 
There were now two missionary currents instead of 
one, each alive unto God, each confident in the truth. 
It is a dangerous sea very often which swirls beneath 
the deadly calm of that smooth surface, there are 
currents which strive for the mastery underneath, 
which engulf a man before he is aware of it. Infi- 
nitely less dangerous are the rough billows which 
sweep across the bay, before the winds of controversy, 
than that smooth merciless surface, shut in between 
the rocks, where individuality perishes, and cha- 
racter repressed, grinds in sullen bitterness over ugly 
controversies, the more dangerous because they are 
hidden. 

No, I am not at all disposed to say that “our 
unhappy divisions” are an unmixed evil. They are a 
protest often in favour of different sides of truth; and 
tend to show with all the energy of an emphasized ex- 
pression, some one element, perhaps hitherto unwisely 
depreciated, in the perfect proportion of the Faith, 
Sacerdotalism, Evangelical piety, intellectual vigour, 
are all-important factors in the Catholic Faith. Some- 
times they are pressed out of proportion, sometimes 
to the verge of a quarrel, sometimes they mean sepa- 
ration, But they are all protests, that there is no 
aspect of truth which can be safely ignored by the 
Catholic Church. 

But it is hard, bitterly hard sometimes, to shake 
hands with S. Barnabas and say, “Now we must 
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part.” It is hard to exhibit that “higher courage 
which is ready not merely to confront an opponent, 
but to disappoint a friend.” Ah, dear brethren, dare 
to be a S. Barnabas, dare to be a S. Paul, if you think 
a thing is not right, even if it means the severing of 
the friendship of years, it is your duty to do it. If 
you say I must follow my party, I must be true to 
my old party war-cries, and stand by S. Mark, 
although I don’t believe in him, or give him up to 
please S. Paul—no, say what you will, we are re- 
sponsible to God for the right exercise of private 
judgment, we cannot put our intellect in commission, 
nor hand over our conscience to any one else, nor 
simply listen to those who proclaim loudly, rather 
like a boy singing in the dark to show he is not 
frightened, “ Now—I am so happy!” No; we honour 
S. Paul and 8. Barnabas for upholding the dignity 
of a personal judgment, and a personal decision. We 
even honour this contention as a Christian expression 
of the great sentiment: “ Plato is dear, and Socrates 
is dear, but dearest of all is truth.” 

Controversy and contention, they are weary things. 
Who has not longed before now simply to push it all 
on one side, and forget all troublesome principles, all 
faults and omissions, and to go forward to the great 
mission work of the Church, arranging our quarrels 
as we go? Not seldom we are appealed to under the 
sacred name of love, to sink our differences, to forget 
our contentions, and simply go forward. But surely 
this is impossible, If S. Mark is what S. Paul takes 
him to be, he will fail at a moment when to fail means 

H 
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defeat for the Church. If S. Mark is what S. 
Barnabas takes him to be, a valuable man will be lost 
to the Church, and valuable help will be wasted. It 
is the most fatal policy to say, “Peace, peace; when 
there is no peace,” 1 and to wrap up dangerous elements 
of disruption in a sentimental cloak of a pseudo- 
charity. Let us never forget that the Apostle of Love 
was a Son of Thunder, retaining to the last his un- 
compromising sternness against all that was false to 
the truth; none of the Apostles so stern as he, who 
will not even say “God speed” to a depraver of the 
Incarnation, nor even receive him into his house.” It 
is wrong to ignore what is wrong. If our brother is 
in error it is a neglect of duty on our part not to tell 
him so. We shall not bring about reunion by mini- 
mizing differences, or by hiding faults. There is one 
fact which we have to deal with, and a very startling 
fact it is, that every Catholic ordinance, sacrament, 
and rite has been made obnoxious to the mind of 
the average uninstructed Englishman. Is there any 
reason why the Real Presence of the Blessed Lord in 
His Holy Sacrament, which is our hope and joy, 
should be repugnant and abhorrent to the ordinary 
mind as yet unacquainted with the beauty of our 
holy religion? Is there any reason in itself why 
Confession, which is the comfort and stay of the most 
saintly souls among us, and the priceless privilege of 
us all, should be decried in foul and slanderous terms, 
by those who might be expected to know better, or 
who at least might be supposed to credit Christian 


1 Jer. vi. 14. 228. John 10. 
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men and women, if not with ordinary decency, at 
least with common sense? Why have English people 
been perplexed and puzzled about the mysteries of 
Baptismal Regeneration, which our Blessed Lord with 
His own mouth has taught us? Why does the 
ordinary man fly with terror from even a passing 
recognition, from an acknowledgment even, of an 
intermediate state between death and. judgment ? 
Why are the saints barely noticed, or even scorned ? 
Must we not answer that we are reaping the fearful 
nemesis of ages of false accretions, false doctrines, and 
unworthy superstitions which have almost submerged 
the Catholic Faith, and made it abhorrent to a large 
body of otherwise intelligent people ? 

And what has been done once, may be done again. 
Truth is so wonderfully delicate, so easily strained, so 
easily lost, that it would be utterly, fatally foolish to 
take with us any principles, however showy, however 
attractive, however productive of present ease, or 
present signs of popularity, if we think they are 
likely to break down in the future, as they have 
broken down in the past, and overwhelm the Catholic 
Faith, with its priceless truth, in the crazy downfall 
and discredit of popular devotions, which we have 
not had strength of mind to leave behind. 

We all are familiar with the arguments which 
press against our better judgment. “S. Barnabas is 
such a good man, anything that he wishes cannot be 
wrong.” “S. Mark is a hard-working, earnest man 
at bottom. If he wishes to leave out the Athanasian 
erced he must not be repressed or thwarted in his 
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enterprise.” Surely of all perilous arguments this is 
the worst. It is, after all, only another form of the 
old sophism which we all of us refuse to believe, that 
“it does not matter what a man believes, as long as 
he is in earnest.” If a man is right, his earnest hard 
work may be, no doubt will be, a great assistance to 
him and a great blessing to the Church; but if he is 
in the wrong, it will only serve to make his influence 
more deadly. §. Paul himself was working with a 
zeal which nothing could restrain when he hurled 
himself against the early Christians; but it was a zeal 
full of danger, and fraught with deadly consequences. 
Arius himself was a most popular person, but it made 
his heresy only the more poisonous. No, there is 
only one issue. Isit true? Isit right? Is Mark a 
person who will help forward the mission, or will he 
not? The truth of God must shake itself free from 
personal considerations altogether. What though 8. 
Barnabas, good and kind, invites me, what though 
all the claims of gratitude and friendship constrain 
me, what though Mark himself seems to press me 
against my better judgment! Still, I ask, is it 
right, is it true? God’s work will not admit of 
personal considerations such as these. Truth comes 
before work, and honesty of purpose before beauty of 
character. 

“At least,” people say, “avoid a scandal. Take §8. 
Mark, at least now. There are many looking on, and 
the time is inopportune. Wait for a more suitable 
opportunity, and don’t cast out Jonah in a storm, 
nor sacrifice a possible comrade to a quixotic love of 
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truth.” My brethren, there is only one folly greater 
than the folly of doing things in obedience to a 
fanatical mob, and that is the folly of not doing things 
you believe to be right, because you may in so doing 
be credited with fear. Brute force, mob law, sacrilege, 
brawling, or whatever you like to call it, does not 
come into the question at all. No sane person with 
any self-respect would either do, or not do, or take 
any notice of, except to pity, methods of action such 
as these. No; the one thing which stands out clear 
is the intense importance of truth and of principle, 
for which even friendship must be sacrificed, if need 
be, in the cause of truth. 

Surely 8S. Barnabas’ Day sets before us the question 
with startling emphasis, are we sincere in our love of 
truth? It is a sad thing in one sense to see these 
holy souls severed in their earthly career; it is a great 
thing in another sense to see a tenacity of purpose 
which subordinates everything to the sense of right. 
Half-heartedness is the foe we have most to dread. 
An indifference which does not feel deeply enough on 
any subject to be offended, an easy-going eclecticism 
which contentedly takes this because it is pretty, or 
that because it is a change, or something else, because 
it is the fashion. We have inherited a splendid tra- 
dition, “The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground: 
yea, I have a goodly heritage.”1 The Church of 
England does not need sons who will timidly apologize 
for her, but sons who will be proud of her. It was 
said by one present at the opening of Keble College 
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Chapel that in no part of the Church would it have 
been possible to collect so varied and so remarkable 
an assembly of distinguished Churchmen. We have 
biographies on our shelves, and living examples in our 
midst, of lives utterly inexplicable on the hypothesis 
that they have been fed simply on the support which 
God vouchsafes to earnestness which has mistaken 
fancies for facts, and empty form for real sacraments. 
Surely the time has come for the Church of England 
to put forth her strength and show the beauty which 
belongs to her, as her own individual right, not merely 
the ornaments which she can assimilate from else- 
where. There was a time when people could see no 
beauty in Palladian architecture, when every building 
must be Gothicized in its form and furniture to the 
loss of its own character, and to the destruction of all 
beauty which was its own, without acquiring any 
of the beauty which did not belong to it. In like 
manner, people have been attempting to ignore or 
minimise the distinctive features of our Anglican 
rite, and in losing its character to destroy its beauty. 
Speaking in this historic church, so inseparably con- 
nected with the great Catholic Revival, let us renew 
our devotion to the cause.of truth. Let us remember 
that the conception of the Church was the ruling idea 
which was rescued by the Tractarians from a super- 
incumbent mass of dead formalism, lightened by 
individual piety. Let us remember the dogged 
bravery, which faced ignorant mobs, which endured 
the defection of friends, which had to part again and 


1 §. Barnabas’ Church, Pimlico. 
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again with a 8. Barnabas, if there was any danger to 
the advance of truth from undue kindness, or respect 
of persons. Let us remember the generations of 
saintly men and women which have grown up here, 
braced by the vigour of our English system. It is 
almost inevitable that the growth of institutions, 
the growth of population, the complexity of modern 
problems, should render necessary fresh departures, 
fresh schemes of missionary enterprise. If so, like 
S. Paul, we will carefully test our methods: like 
S. Barnabas, we will not discard a friendly aid without 
a trial. 

No shade of personal feeling, no unworthy love of 
pre-eminence, no self-seeking entered into the mind 
of these two strenuous men, both convinced that they 
were right, and willing to work apart, in the strength 
of that conviction. And the Church did not suffer, 
because they were true, because they were both alive 
unto God. Away, then, with a cowardly pessimism 
which takes contention to be a call to betrayal, or 
seeks through the din of controversy the Lotus island 
of an inglorious peace, where no voice of opposition 
is allowed to be heard, or individual effort to assert 
itself. The Church of England has a glorious future 
before her, her very restlessness is a sign of her 
vitality, these very contentions a sign that men feel 
deeply about the truth. And a time is coming, as it 
came to these holy men, when the very thing about 
which they contended shall be the joy and the crown 
of their perfect agreement. If S. Paul had been a 
little less strict, perhaps S. Mark would never have 
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lived to be profitable to him; if S. Barnabas had been 
a little less tender, perhaps he would have been 
altogether lost to the Church. God will over-rule 
the earnest differences of Saints. But God Himself 
stands powerless before the obstinate free-will of 
those who have no conviction that they should con- 
tend, no love of truth that they should separate, no 
love of each other that they should seek to be re- 
united in the truth. 


SERMON _ VII. 


“BY TWO AND TWO.” 
PREACHED AT S. BarnaBas, Pruuico, 1899. 


“Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul.”—Aorts xi. 25. 


S. Barnasas, then, cannot resist the longing for 
sympathy, which seems to be divinely implanted in 
the human breast. The new harvest at Antioch 
needed more workers, it needed skilled reapers, but 
S. Barnabas in this fresh opening needed above all one 
whom he could trust, and he finds him in that generous 
soul whom he had introduced to the Apostles, when 
they were disposed to shrink from him; and it shows 
not a little discernment of the man’s character that in 
seeking a fellow worker for this new departure among 
the Gentiles, he should have sought one hitherto 
chiefly noted for his uncompromising Judaism—Saul, 
the Pharisee of the Pharisees, who would scarcely 
allow a Gentile to have a conscience. But it is to S. 
Barnabas, swayed by the spell of companionship, that 
I would draw your attention to-day. He is falling 
in, perhaps consciously, perhaps unconsciously, with 
our Lord’s own method, Who, when He had called 
unto Him the Twelve, began to send them forth by 
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two and two.! How infinitely suggestive is the tender 
consideration of that thought. How much it tells 
of human weakness, and the possibilities of human 
development, of the joys and the educating power of 
companionship, which He knew, Who, when choos- 
ing His Apostles—‘whom He would,’? just the 
men He wanted for the work—chose also their 
companions, to mould and influence each other by 
mutual association, to cheer or restrain, to develop 
or repress. 

Look at them as they stand together in their 
companies of two in the pages of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel. There are 8. Andrew and S. Peter; already 
united in the close ties of kindred, these would have 
manifold sympathies in their common work, the one 
always ready, the other always eager, for any fresh 
development. S. James and S. John, the Sons of 
Thunder—they had no suspicion of a variance between 
them; brothers by nature, they were brothers in dis- 
position, and brothers in their aims. Together they 
make their ambitious request, together they are agreed 
as to how they at least would treat the insults of 
the Samaritans. §. Philip is associated with S. 
Bartholomew, he, with his bright Messianic hopes, 
Bartholomew or Nathaniel, with his earnest, medita- 
tive, speculative mind. S. Thomas and S. Matthew 
go together—the one who sometimes appeared half- 
hearted and hesitating, as if he had made a mistake, 
melancholy and morbid, with one who had changed 
his whole career, and had left the receipt of custom 

1 §. Mark vi. 7. 2S. Mark iii. 13. 
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to follow Christ. James of Alpheus, the little of 
stature, is linked with Judas, most probably his 
brother, of the warm and tender heart. But who was 
companion to Judas Iscariot ? Was it, as S. Matthew 
would seem to indicate, Simon, with his enthusiastic, 
zealous disposition, or, as 8. Luke seems to indicate, 
did the two Judases go together? On any showing, 
it is a companionship which opens up to us many 
solemn considerations, the companionship with one 
who had followed Christ with a reservation, in whom 
gradually worked the evil which was slowly gathering 
to a head, and influenced his actions more and more 
until it led him into a position of open antagonism to 
His Lord and Master ; first the critic, then the traitor, 
who gave up Christ to His enemies. 

And here is S. Barnabas falling into the same 
principle, perhaps with a true instinct, choosing a man 
who was most strong where he had the defects of his 
good qualities; a good man may be carried away by 
his tenderness; a just man will suspect the unconscious 
bias of his own love. 


I, 


The association with others which seems some- 
what to belong to this day’s festival,’ is a subject of 
deep and mysterious importance. Right back as far 
as we can trace, it is God’s judgment on the condition 
of our first parent—“It is not good that the man 
should bealone.”2 The child finds himself a member 

1 The Feast of 8S. Barnabas. 2 Gen. ii. 18. 
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of a family, the man a member of a community, the 
city, the village, the nation. A Christian finds him- 
self a member of the Church. He is bidden again to 
see in Holy Marriage a unity in duality, a comple- 
ment to his own nature, the two separate lives 
merging into the fulness of one. The history of the 
mutual influence of companions, its good and its evil, 
is an interesting and important one. Neither is it the 
chance or the arbitrary thing which we sometimes 
take it to be. It would seem that in some cases, 
human nature without the particular influence which 
God designed to be brought to bear on it, would be 
like a magnificent instrument of music, with no one 
at hand to play upon it and evoke its powers. Some 
are made by their companions, some are marred ; some 
would have been unable to express themselves in the 
world without such aid, some would have been great 
had it not been for such a hindrance. There is Moses, 
with all his power of leadership, mercifully allowed by 
God to find in his brother Aaron the eloquence which 
he lacked for his own self-confidence, and for the 
success of his mission ; and in the New Testament we 
have 8. Mark as the interpreter of S. Peter. 

Once more; we are allowed to see in the scattered 
notices of the life of John, whose surname was Mark, 
the part which his two friends, strong in different 
ways, and exhibiting different forms of kindness to 
him, played in the making of a good and consistent 
Christian. Without the sternness of S, Paul, he might 
never have learned to endure ; without the tenderness 
of S. Barnabas, he might have fallen away in despair. 
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“A man is known by his friends,” so runs the 
ordinary observation of men gathered up into a 
proverb. A man isalso made or marred by his friends, 
in a way in which he would hardly care to believe, 
in the mysterious influence which asserts itself in the 
words, the example, the gradual shaping of a friend. 
Look into your own lives, dear brethren, and you will 
recognize it; it is not only the friends we have chosen, 
whose judgment has formed our taste, and guided our 
actions; it is not only the teachers we have had, who, 
at different turning-points of our life, have formed 
and moulded our plastic character, These are obvious, 
almost commonplace influences. But there are also 
those whom, if left to ourselves, we should have 
avoided. The Egyptian captivity, the chief butler, 
and the chief baker in the prison, the infuriated king, 
the hostile mob, the vexatious opponent, the adverse 
critic, each and all have their bearing uponus. There 
is a tomb in one of the most beautiful of French 
cathedrals, in which reposes the remains of one of 
her great Bishops. And in the Latin inscription 
which sets forth his goodness and his patience, it is 
recorded that, while he was like a lamb to the gentle, 
and a lion to the unruly, he acted as a file to the 
haughty.1. He knew, that is, how to take down the 
high looks of the proud, how to file down the facets 
until he got to a brighter and purer surface, a better 
self. There have been men among those with whom 
God has thrown us, who have acted like this file to 


1 See Ruskin, “The Bible of Amiens,” ed. 1897, p. 194. * Mitib: 
agnus erat, tumidis leo, lima supbis.” 
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grind down our faults, and bring out our hidden 
virtues. 

So it has been in the past; so it is now when, in 
the good Providence of God, we are still being educated. 
We are associated with others, those whom we choose 
and those whom we would avoid, those who do us 
good, and those who may easily do us harm—personal 
friends, characters in books, business associates, casual 
acquaintances, those who simply influence us as portion 
of the world in which we are called to play our part. 
And I doubt not that many here to-day are thanking 
God for having been associated in their spiritual life 
with one so tender and loving, with one who in some 
points so resembled 8. Barnabas—your late vicar.1 
There must be many whom he guided and directed, 
who came under his influence, who, when they recog- 
nize in themselves something of gentleness under 
provocation, of sympathy in trouble, of patience under 
undeserved wrong, feel that they owe it, by God’s 
grace, to the beautiful example of his gentle life, 
who was with us at the last S. Barnabas’ Festival, 
and celebrates it this year within the Veil. 

He sent them forth by two and two. He, our 
gracious Lord, never seems to have contemplated for 
us a state of absolute independence of others. Apart 
from the natural setting of life, there is the super- 
natural setting as well. He has appointed, we are 
told, “ ministers and stewards” of His mysteries ; and 
what is that but to say that we are dependent on 
others for some of the richest privileges of our life ? 

1 The Rey. A. Gurney. 
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Just as an unknown Ananias baptizes the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, so we are dependent on others 
for Confirmation, for our spiritual food in Holy Com- 
munion, for all the rich stores of grace which God 
has provided for us in His Church. And apart from 
this, we know how a man is better for the rough 
treatment of life, he is less angular if he is exposed 
to friction. We know how he is richer for sympathy, 
more full of freshness, when the stagnant surface is 
disturbed. And further still, he is taught to believe 
that he is preparing for life in the Golden City above. 
It is a city, Jerusalem, the free city above, in which 
he is learning to take his place now, a city where he 
must rule or be ruled, a place of life and interest, 
where the blessed mingle in the fulness of a sweet 
communion, and are members of a mystical body with 
corporate interests, not anchorites in separate cells 
wrapped up in sanctified selfishness. 


II. 


“He began to send them forth by two and two.” 
How are we learning thus to adapt ourselves and 
profit by our relationship to others? The whole 
tendency of life seems to be rather to push forth one 
by one, for each to make himself the centre round 
which everything turns, as if the sun shone for him 
alone, and the affairs of the world were regulated for 
his benefit, as if friends lived to add to his amusement, 
and died for his enrichment, as if the health of others 
were of little account provided that his own house 
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was ornamented, or even as if the souls of others 
were of no concern to him so long as he could find 
pleasure. The two by two of Christ is the setting 
forth of the principle of mutual responsibility and 
co-operation; and this is a principle which has to 
fight to the death with human selfishness in its 
coarsest as well as in its subtlest forms. It iscommon 
enough, alas! to all men and women to incur the 
awful guilt of offending souls for whom Christ died ; 
it is also not unknown in our day that the Fifth 
Commandment should be evaded by some imaginary 
obligation of a Temple Corban, or to hear the surprised 
and indignant question, “ And who is my neighbour ?” 

It is surely unnecessary to dwell on the coarser 
forms of a sinful selfishness, where men use their 
power, their position, their influence to corrupt others 
simply to enable themselves to follow their own grati- 
fications, either apparently from a feeling of loneliness 
which makes them seek to associate others in their 
guilt, or from a feeling of hatred at the sight of virtue 
which is a protest to their own wickedness, or even 
from pure malignity, which, like the false tongue, 
delights to speak words that may do hurt, and loves lies 
more than righteousness. But there are, short of this 
extreme development, some ugly forms of selfishness 
which a Christian ought to cast on one side as un- 
worthy of his high profession. Here are two men 
who call themselves rivals; they are engaged in the 
same pursuits, and follow out for the most part the 
same interests; they dwell on the two banks of 
the river of this life as it passes by them; the same 
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stream washes the property of each, bringing the same 
advantages and the same opportunities. But now it 
seems to change its course, some storm disturbs it, 
some barrier deflects it, it rounds a corner, or shifts a 
boundary, or seems to give one an unfair advantage 
over the other. The stream of popularity shifts, or 
the tide of favour turns to one side, or advantage 
comes to one and not to the other; and bickering and 
disputes embitter the lives of those who before God 
- and before men are neighbours, and whom a policy of 
give and take would mutually benefit. Look at the 
mournful page which lies open under the head of 
jealousy. The arms of those who should be united 
against the common foe are turned against each other, 
and the work of God languishes; Eldad and Medad 
prophesy in the camp, and Moses is exhorted to 
forbid them,! because it is a course which is irregular, 
and irreverent, and contrary to truth. 

It takes a long time for even a religious man to be 
able to reach 8S. Paul’s position with respect to those 
who preach Christ of contention ; it takes a long time 
before a man can put aside the feeling of personal 
soreness and bitterness, and say, “I therein do rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice,” * Christ is preached whether by 
truth or contention. The acrimonious controversialist 
is most often the active propagator of the truth which 
he tries to destroy. And those who are not reached 
by the activities of the Gospel are attracted to the 
truth by the bitterness of the opposition which 
denounces it. God labours to make us remember 

1 Numb. xi. 26. 2 Phil igs 
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that His work is vast, and has many departments in 
it. His Body has many members, and yet it is but 
one body. As long as the work of the Lord is being 
done, we ought to rejoice that it is going forward, even 
if it be not done by ourselves. He is 4 bad workman 
who uses the material given him by his Master for 
his own advantage. He is a bad workman who 
deflects all the work and makes it centre upon him- 
self, producing only a self-conscious, unharmonious 
deformity, whose very individuality strikes a blow at 
proportion. 

This love of self, this love of our own way, it pene- 
trates deeper still. How many homes are being made 
unhappy, because one or more members chose to 
ignore every one’s right but their own. Look at the 
selfish man, who can think only of his own desires 
and his own work, who has not a word of love or 
tenderness to bestow on those who have :been making 
for him that atmosphere of home and comfort, which 
he demands as a right, and any defect in which he 
would indignantly resent. Look at the selfishness of 
the man of pleasure, who spends all he possibly can 
get on himself, who never gives anything but the 
smallest coin in church, who helps no societies which 
are labouring for the welfare of their fellow creatures, 
who disposes of mission work with an epigram, and 
dismisses the Church with a sarcasm, who is fenced 
round with reasons why he should never give, who 
is ready with arguments why he should always 
receive. There is nothing like selfishness to ruin 
communities, to wreck enterprises, to hamper the 
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Church, to make families unhappy, and life unworthy 
and unfruitful. 

Neither can we stop here. God, in His providence, 
as we have seen, puts His children into circumstances 
of difficulty and associates them with those from whom 
they would fain be released. How difficult it is to 
avoid a harsh censoriousness which breaks the bruised 
reed, and quenches the smoking flax. How difficult 
it is to make the best of Judas, to remember that he 
is an Apostle, not to shrink from him, not to precipi- 
tate him, not to avoid him in his rough treatment of 
the Magdalene, not to suspect, and grudge, and blame, 
and mount the judgment seat of superior virtue. The 
Apostles never, up to the last, seem to have suspected 
Judas. When the sad word came: “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray Me”—the 
question they asked was not, “Lord, is it he?” but 
“Lord, isitIl?”! Whereas we are ready on the smallest 
provocation to call each other traitors, disloyal, un- 
clean, dishonest, ambitious. It is hard to make the 
best of those whom God has given us to mould and 
influence; to remember that the angel lurks some- 
where in that rough block of marble, if there were 
only the sculptor’s hand to bring it out; to remember 
that the Apostle and the Devil are struggling in the 
man, and that we can help and soothe in the combat; 
to remember that Ananias, after all, was quite wrong, 
and must needs be shown hiserror. Surely, he would 
say, it could not be right for him to have anything 
to do with a man like Saul, who was the victim of the 

1 See Farrar, ‘ Life of Christ,” vol. ii. p. 286. 
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most retrograde superstitions, red with martyrs blood. 
Surely there must be some mistake. But Saul became 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and Ananias, good 
and simple man as he was, is, after all, but a name 
to us. Where would S. Paul have been if S. Bar- 
nabas had not induced the Apostles to meet’ him ? 
Where would S. Mark have been if 8. Barnabas had 
not taken him up with his gentle goodness? Where 
would S. Peter have been, S. Thomas, the Magdalene 
have been, if men had wished to be more exact than 
God? It is a beautiful saying of the great Saint 
Ignatius :—* Bear all, put up with all, even as God 
beareth with thee.” 

He began to send them forth two by two, and in 
one of these sets of two walked Judas, and the 
companion for whom 8. Barnabas seeks is the rigid 
Judaiser, Saul. 

My brethren, Christ does not want us to struggle to 
Heaven alone. Remember that the Creed which begins 
with “I” loses itself in the “ Holy Catholic Church ” 
and “the Communion of Saints.” You have duties 
towards those with whom God has associated you; do 
not selfishly keep your religion to yourself, but make 
it easier for those to be good who have not got your 
faith. Do not shut off your religious life into Sunday, 
or think only of your own salvation, but whether you 
eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, do all to the glory 
of God. There are husbands and wives who have 
grown old together, who have learned each from each 
that which has rounded and finished their faith. Sons 
like 8. Augustine sit with mothers like Monica, and 
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gaze out upon the wonders of God, and comfort their 
hearts with mutual love. Many a man would have 
been dumb without his chronicler, or would have 
fallen down faint in battle without his armour-bearer. 
To have helped another to live, to have enabled 
another to speak, to have lifted another out of the 
dust, or shielded him from the storm, this would be 
to follow the guidance of Him Who, when sending out 
the Apostles into the world, sent them out by two 
and two. 


SERMON VIII. 


«WAITING FOR SAMUEL.” 


PREACHED IN ELy CATHEDRAL, ON THE OCCASION OF THE FESTIVAL 
OF THE THEOLOGICAL CoLLEGE, JUNE llrH, 1895. 


“And Samuel said, What hast thou done? And Saul said, 
Because I saw that the people were scattered from me, and that thou 
camest not within the days appointed, and that the Philistines 
gathered themselves together at Michmash; therefore said I, The 
Philistines will come down now upon me to Gilgal, and I have not 
made supplication unto the Lord: I forced myself therefore, and 
offered a burnt-offering.”—1 Sam. xiii. 11, 12. 


THERE are few characters in Holy Scripture so human 
as Saul, the first King of Israel. I had almost said so 
modern, were it not that human nature is much the 
same all the world over, and changes its dress with 
the ages, rather than its character. The big, burly 
hero, marked out by nature to be the man who can 
—the man of vigorous deed and martial prowess, 
modest, if not actually humble, with a power of 
inspiring affection in one brought up with other 
traditions like Samuel, in one whom he persecuted 
and ill-used like David. A man of resolve, quick to 
determine, quick to execute. Surely the Israelites 
must have felt that their request for a king was 
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abundantly justified and mercifully answered. Even 
Samuel must have reconsidered his scruples, and the 
Philistines looked to their supremacy. Called by God, 
anointed by the prophet, welcomed by the people, 
endowed with natural gifts, what more could he 
want? “God save the king ”—it is the voice of the 
people, and surely, at least for once, the voice of God. 
But we do not wait long before the scene begins to be 
clouded with passing shadows of a coming break. What 
is it? Natural powers, natural talents, as we call 
them, a sudden elevation, a sudden accession of 
honour, they are always apt to generate an abnormal 
development of self; and so it is here. It is a long 
history of self-will gradually asserting itself, bursting 
out at times into passionate outbreak of the nature of 
demoniacal possession, until when self had broken 
with God and hedged round man with jealous 
suspicion, it settled at last into habitual gloom, and 
Saul in the loneliness of his own heart seeks in 
witcheraft for a voice from the other world; he who 
once was among the prophets, with a soul stirred by 
the breath of God. It is a sad picture of a misused 
vocation, of a man called to work together with God, 
who worked outside Him and without Him; who 
forgot the Great Commander, who from the heights 
of heaven could scan and manipulate the battle-field 
of the whole world; and so mistook a corner of the 
battle for the whole movement, a falling back for a 
repulse, delay for a check, retirement for a defeat. 
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I. 


The conflict of plans, the conflict of wills, it could 
only end in one way, with one who thought of his 
reputation first and his vocation afterwards, to whom 
the voice of the prophet, “God is with thee,” was 
fainter than the voice of the people, “ God save the 
king.” 

Look at this scene in the chapter before us. The 
little rift begins to show itself which spread with 
such marvellous rapidity. It was a difficult occasion, 
who could deny it? A crisis which would try a 
stronger man than Saul showed himself to be. He 
had just made a bold stroke, and with a detach- 
ment out of his 3000 reserved men had driven out 
the Philistine garrison, quartered on his own tribe in 
Benjamin. It would have been better for him not to 
strike, than not to follow it up. But hef{finds himself 
at Gilgal confronted by an increased and increasing 
band of Philistines, with his own army, an unarmed 
and disorganized rabble, panic-stricken, demoralized, 
and constantly deserting. And here he was hampered 
by a tiresome restriction put upon him by Samuel, to 
wait for him seven days, until he came to offer sacrifice 
for him and the army.| He waits seven days, seven. 
days in which his position was getting worse and worse, 
and Samuel did not come. At the end of the seven 
days he would wait no longer.. A king after all would 
do as well as a prophet, and delay was too serious a 
matter to be risked any further. Saul, as we might 
see on other occasions, did not think religion must be 
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taken too seriously. If it fitted in with his plans, 
well and good. If not—there were the people, his 
plans and his projects, and his resourees—‘‘ God save 
the king.” Had not the people asked to be delivered 
from these vexatious Theocratic restrictions, and be 
governed like any other nation? He would wait no 
longer, and, at the end of the time appointed—directly 
after—Samuel came. We know Saul’s excuse, re- 
spectful and reasonable, according to his views of the 
position which he held. We know Samuel’s verdict. 
It was this—‘Thou hast done foolishly.” “Thy 
kingdom shall not continue.” 


AL: 


My brethren, I am speaking to those to-day who 
have heard the call of God, and who have answered 
to a mysterious vocation; to men in whom their 
friends have seen, it may be, a natural aptitude for 
the sacred profession of the priesthood, who amidst 
much modest shrinking and sense of the greatness 
of the issues, have laid their powers at the disposal 
of Almighty God, and have consecrated to Him any 
special faculty or talents which would the more fit 
them for His service. God has called you at a time 
when the hereditary enemies of the Church hover 
thickly on the frontier and block the passes, when 
men are wavering and deserting, and throwing away 
their weapons in different forms of selfishness and 
cowardly fear. And you are conscious that you are 
raised up to be leaders, directors, organizers; as you 
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watch the passes which lead up from the plains, and 
marshal your forces, and count the odds. And one 
great advantage of a festival like this is that it recalls 
us to the council-chamber of God, and here, before 
the altar, bids us remember that we are under orders, 
and are carrying out the details of a campaign with 
which we are very imperfectly acquainted ; and that 
the great danger we have to avoid is independent 
action starting from self-will, and impatience which 
refuses to wait for the slower, but matured, plans 
of God. 

“Only look at the difficulty with which I am con- 
fronted. There are many thousands of poor in my 
parish, and yet how many of them find their way to 
church? The secularist hall is full, the public-houses 
are fuller still, The Churchmen, so called, follow me 
trembling. And yet Samuel tells me to wait. The 
old lessons I learned at Ely are splendid and interest- 
ing. But such things as the Atonement and the 
Incarnation, and the study of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers, are of little good to people who hide them- 
selves in caves and in thickets, and in rocks for fear 
of the Philistines. Wait? I have had enough of 
waiting. I must do something at once, something 
more human, more up-to-date. It is because the 
Church is so cold and so indifferent to social matters, 
to what really concerns the needs of the people; the 
Church calendar is so bare and antiquated—Advent, 
Kaster, Whitsuntide—to rally my people to. Sani- 
tation Sunday, Reform-Sunday, Museum-Sunday, are 
questions in which they feel an interest. I forced 
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myself, therefore, and felt I must fill my church and 
stop the leakage—and now we are beginning to fill.” 
But, my brethren, had Samuel no scheme for rallying 
Israel? Was he a mere pedantic visionary, who 
refused to recognize Philistines as a danger, or devise 
schemes for their defeat? Do we really suppose that 
a great general thinks the battle lost if he cannot 
disperse at once a local pressure? Look deeper, and 
you will see his method to be this, where we would 
seek to improve man’s condition, he seeks to improve 
man; that as the evil is deep-seated the remedy must 
be thorough. Improve man, and we shall improve 
his condition; believing in this, the Church waits 
confidently for Samuel’s methods, and is not diverted 
from her purpose by an impetuous Saul. We are 
allowed to see, in the immediate circle of our Blessed 
Lord’s followers, traces of disappointment at the 
slowness and quietness of His methods. The Jews 
smarted under political wrongs, under the tyranny of 
a foreign government which neither understood their 
prejudices nor respected their devout aspirations. 
Surely One who owned Himself God, by Whom kings 
rule, would at once secure at least political freedom 
for the people of God, would have the tranquillity of 
order preserved by some other means than the sword, 
would exhibit the Divine power of an equable govern- 
ment, where justice and right were upheld by might, 
instead of being dragged captive in its train. 

But no, at the faintest semblance of a crown Jesus 
Christ would flee away. He never held any sceptre 
but the reed, He never was crowned but with thorns. 
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At the end of His human life He is brought face to 
face with government, such as it existed, such as His 
disciples would have Him cure, and it condemned Him 
on false witness, and put Him to death on a verdict 
of not guilty, and He passed away, and law and order 
tottered down the centuries feebler and more degraded, 
until they were swept away from their dishonoured 
thrones in the dust of invasion and the crash of a 
falling empire. While Jesus Christ slept on the lake 
of Galilee, rowed by fishermen who tenderly waited 
on His needs, who watched for His waking, and hung 
upon His words, He must have been conscious of 
others far away, on the greater sea, who, chained to 
the oar, toiled in agony beneath the lash, for masters 
whom they abhorred; deprived of life and liberty, 
animated chattels, with no rights, no hopes—men only 
in name. And if ever there reached to the ear the 
voices of prophecy, and of ardent expectation, which 
sung of a golden age about to dawn from the East, 
an age of justice and of riven chains, of equality, of 
brotherhood, of the rights of humanity; if passing 
messengers from the East, or changing legions, or 
trading Jews had brought news that One Who claimed 
to be God was on earth, the slave’s heart would have 
strained out towards the messenger. His inner self 
would have felt— 
“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 


He thinks he was not meant to die; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just.” 


But the golden age was swallowed up in the clouds 
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which surrounded its birth; slaves toiled at the oar, 
in the quarry, in the household, and years rolled on, 
with no amendment, as the open sore of the world 
festered, and grew more angry, threatening the very 
life of the body politic. And the King of the Jews, 
the Saviour of the world, had apparently lifted not a 
finger to abolish slavery. 

While the air yet vibrated on the hillside with 
those gentle words whose echoes have never yet 
ceased: “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy;” “Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of God;”?! from the 
Flavian amphitheatre, or the circus of many a pro- 
vincial town, the roar of furious lust, the lust of blood 
was piercing the sky, as men and women gloated over 
the dying struggles of men butchering each other to 
give pleasure to a holiday throng of idlers. And no 
one leaped down as yet into the arena to stop them. 

While Jesus Christ sat at meat in the house of 
Simon the leper, and praised the penitent who lavished 
her love upon her Lord, gilded youth in Rome was 
spending whole fortunes on one supper, killing them- 
selves with drink and debauchery, and no messenger 
of wrath intervened to stop them. Was He heedless 
of all these miseries, was He powerless to staunch the 
wounds through which the life-blood of humanity was 
ebbing away? My brethren, silently and slowly, He 
was implanting principles which made these things 
impossible. He was implanting in man that sense 
of the rights of man which would render slavery 


18. Matt. v. 7-9. 
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abhorrent and disgraceful. He could make it possible 
for S. Paul to tell Onesimus to go back and serve 
Philemon, as a brother waiting on a brother, a Chris- 
tian slave waiting on a Christian master. He does 
not tell him to head a strike and rob and pillage all 
he can, as things which belong as much to him as to 
his master, but to wait the working out of the im- 
planted leaven of Christianity, when Christian masters 
should look upon Christian slaves, and feel that a fuller 
recognition of rights was to be conceded as between 
brothers. 

Our Lord and Master was not unmindful of the cry 
of the butchered gladiator, nor of the deep misery 
of the pampered libertine, enslaved to his appetites 
and self-consumed life, but He once more asserted 
principles and devised measures to make such things 
impossible to those who realized the meaning of the 
mysteries of life. Improving man, He improved his 
condition. Slowly and silently the fabric of injustice 
was sapped by the inrush of better things, until when 
the moment came gigantic evils toppled over by their 
own weight, condemned by the power of Christian 
doctrine and killed by living truth. My brethren, if 
we want to roll back the Philistines of social wrongs 
—and who does not ?—we shall do well to wait for 
Samuel, instead of offering a forced, futile, self-willed 
burnt-offering. 

Yes; but, you say again, the Church must do some- 
thing to stop the leakage. What a cumbersome 
machinery it is! We remember with joy the old 
services at Ely, beautiful and grand. But our people 
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want something which they can understand, something 
simpler, less liturgical. My brethren, we somehow 
rather shudder at what are described as “hearty 
services.” But we are. drifting now into a more 
serious evil, called simple, or non-liturgical services. 
Of course we must have such things; they are a 
necessity. But we must not rest in them as a suffi- 
cient religious food for grown Churchpeople. We 
have in our towns and villages to fight incessantly 
against the Sunday evening danger, against a senti- 
mental, invertebrate theology, against a worship which 
forgets its great liturgical heritage. “The worship 
of ‘the Christian Church is no mere independent 
arrangement, provided by the goodness of God to 
guide us to communion with Him. It is no mere 
token of His love which might have been replaced by 
another equally precious and effective. It flows from 
communion with the Father through the Son as an 
already existing reality, and it is because it flows 
from that communion that it leads us to it. Hence 
it is that from the very beginning of her history the 
Church has instinctively regarded the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion as the central act of her worship.” ? 
There is a real danger of just giving people what they 
like, and what will fill the church, instead of waiting 
for the stern Samuel. Are we altogether free just 
now from a danger, which we notice with such dis- 
astrous issue elsewhere, of popular devotions, simply 
because the people will it; devotions which the 
educated pass by with a shrug of the shoulders, and 
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the most far-seeing deplore, undesirable, indefensible, 
but popular, just to stay a leakage, just because 
Samuel is so slow? Ah! my brethren, if it be true 
that the two great obstacles to all improvement of 
character are indolence and impatience, we may be 
quite sure we are putting back the great cause of 
Reunion, the firm building up of that strong pier 
founded on the rock which is to support the bridge 
which reunites Christendom. We are putting back 
the cause of truth and the cause of Christ in our 
parishes, if we allow ourselves to be dragged along 
by the caprice of fashion, against our better judgment, 
and establish a devotion simply because it is popular, 
or to stop a leakage. Wait for Samuel, or else expect 
his verdict, “Thou hast done foolishly: thy kingdom 
shall not continue.” 

I have left to the last, and to the few moments only 
which can be spared at the end of a sermon, some 
thoughts more fitted, perhaps, to the solemnity of this 
great Eucharist and the quiet of this soothing service. 
Many of us must feel as we come back to this place 
where this solemn building reposes in all its magnifi- 
cence, gazing out over the wide plain, with its streams 
and its blue distance and brilliant sunsets and its 
vision as of “the land of far-distances” as we enter 
the quiet college rooms, and the mysterious hush of 
the chapel, surrounded on every side by the stream 
of life which flows away beside it—we must have felt 
how true those words are which our Blessed Lord 
spoke to his followers: “The days will come, when ye 
shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of Man, 
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and ye shall not see it.”1 As we think of the rush 
of our daily life in town, where Eucharist is succeeded 
by Office, and Office by school, and school by meetings 
and penitents and visiting, and the hundred duties 
which divide the day; as one thinks of the compara- 
tive leisure from outside calls, which we meant to fill, 
in the country village, where leisure has grown into 
idleness, and the deeds we meant to do have paved 
our rooms with good intentions, and the diligent 
visiting we meant to carry out has developed into a 
fixed sense of our own incompetency, and gradually 
the talents we had are being wasted, or the one talent 
is being buried—as we think of these things, we see 
what we have been doing, we have been meeting 
Philistines without waiting for Samuel. Ah, my 
brethren, how difficult it is to realize, in the rush of 
life, as Philistine after Philistine tops the crest, that 
we must wait. “No, I must not cut short my prayers. 
No, I shall not fight any the worse for saying my 
daily Office. No, I must not scamp my daily medita- 
tion.” What a temptation there is to think that 
unless we are in a perpetual fuss and bustle Israel 
will melt away, and the Philistines will strike home. 
And to force ourselves to do unconsecrated work, and 
to carry out projects only stamped with the doubtful 
blessing of secular impatience ! Surely we owe it to 
our people that we should wait for Samuel. We are, 
if any, the reputed spiritual persons in the parish. If 
people come to us and find us unstored, unreceptive 
of God, with no heavenly glow of Divine message, 


1 §, Luke xyii. 22. 
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no sanctity of supernatural grace—what are they to 
think? “For their sakes I sanctify Myself.”! It is 
no luxury of selfish devotion, no sentimental dream, 
in presence of the foe. It is Saul waiting for Samuel 
to bless, it is the General waiting for orders, that 
he may not fight a wilful battle, nor press a self- 
devised plan. 

Surely, dear brethren, pleasant as these gatherings 
are, when we all meet together and repair to the 
mother of some of our brightest resolutions, they 
would be more blessed still if they helped us to 
remember that the battle is not ours, but God’s; that 
we may stop a leakage and win a skirmish, if we 
strike at once, after such sacrifice as we may please 
to offer; but that we shall act foolishly and hinder 


progress and lose our own crown if we have not faith 
to wait for Samuel. 


1 §. John xvii, 19. 


SERMON IX. 


THE PROFANATION OF THE TEMPLE. 


* And Jesus entered into Jeruszlem, and into the temple: and when 
He had looked round about upon all things, and now the eventide was 
come, He went out unto Bethany with the twelve.”—S. Manx zi. 11. 


Patm Sunpsy has evidently left its mark on the 
imagination of the Church, whether we regard the 
ancient liturgical customs or the popular names which 
have fastened on the day, or the local traditions which 
send children to look for palms in the hedgerows, 
with that readiness, which we may so often trace, to 
associate nature with our joys and sorrows, as, for 
instance, the palm, the oak, the violet, the holly, flowers 
at festivals, flowers at funerals, with all their recog- 
nized symbolism. And Palm Sunday is one of those 
days in which “the creature subject to vanity” 
pushes its mute head, as it were, into the hands of 
thoughtful men and says: “‘The earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God:”? let us share with you your pious 
thoughts.” Local custom, ancient usages, religious 
traditions are now on all sides being lovingly and 
patiently investigated, and the stern Puritanism 
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which repressed them in the days of the Rebellion 
has been found to have robbed life of more than its 
poetry, of some of the mysteries of its actual sacra- 
ments as well. 

But if Palm Sunday appeals to the imagination, 
it is, on the other hand, no day of sentiment or 
emotional feeling. As we read the simple records 
of the Evangelists we are struck with the dramatic 
situations, the ironical contrasts, the tragic pathos of 
the scene. But viewing it as Christians we know 
more, that it is the prayer of oblation, if you will, to 
the Eucharist of Calvary. We have traced the pro- 
cession in its course from Bethany on to the slopes of 
Olivet, as the Saviour of the world rides on, “meek, 
and sitting upon an ass,” along the road carpeted 
with palm branches, and tapestried with garments. 
We have listened to the acclamations of the peasant 
throng, and the welcome of expectation at Jerusalem. 
We have felt the chill of that wail of despair over 
doomed Jerusalem, now standing out bright against 
the storm-cloud of gathering wrath. Children’s 
“ Hosannas,” Pharisaic scoffing, emotional shouts, 
popular effervescence—we have noted it all. But 
S. Mark, the Gospel of the eye-witness, like one 
who knows the significance of little things, alone 
takes us into the temple and bids us look. There 
it is, perhaps never so magnificent, not even in 
the days of its grandeur under Solomon, with its 
marble, its mosaics, its glittering roofs, its silver 
and gold and precious stones. Forty-six years of 
work had been lavished upon it, and it was not 
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finished yet. There it opens out before us, court 
rising upon court, in the huge area nearly twice 
as long, we are told, as this cathedral, and as broad 
as it was long. Beyond smokes the altar of burnt 
sacrifice, on which were offered victims morning and 
evening. Beyond, again, was the veiled entrance to 
the Holy Place, beyond which further still, as every 
pious Israelite would remember, there was the Holy 
of Holies, which was now dark and empty, save for 
one large stone on which the High Priest sprinkled the 
blood on the great Day of Atonement. Like a person 
losing natural dignity, the Temple had taken to greater 
magnificence of dress, and it is not without interest to 
remember that we have a stone from that very Temple 
let into the wall of this cathedral at the present day. 

It is to these surroundings that S. Mark’s Gospel 
has followed the Messiah on this day of His triumph. 
The multitudes have fallen away in the streets, the 
“ Hosannas” are silent. He Who showed to Moses 
the pattern of the Tabernacle is looking round now 
on what was the third Temple. He Who spake by 
Moses is gazing on the living representation of His 
Life and Passion in the sacrificial system set forth. 
Here and there, all around, He sees in one compre- 
hensive glance, beauty and hollow sham, the service 
of God and profanation, self-dedication and traffic 
all jumbled up together. Three years ago He had 
cleansed those courts, and once more the unhallowed 
customs had returned: sheep and oxen and doves 
seemed to turn. the area of religious worship into a 
fair, and devotion into exchange and barter. More 
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terrible than action is that piercing look, more 
dramatic than summary vengeance is the suspension 
of justice. He looks, He marks, He notes down, He 
determines, turning once more to leave the Temple, 
He is lost to sight across the mountain slope of now 
darkening Olivet. 

My brethren, let us ask ourselves, What was it 
that Jesus Christ saw in the Temple? What was 
it that He determined to cleanse on that day of His 
wrath which was coming, that day which began 
with the withered fig-tree and ended with flying 
barterers, overturned counters, scattered sheep and 
oxen? What was it that He saw ? 


L& 


First of all, He saw meaningless formalism. Do 
not let us forget that it isan inspection of the religious 
habits of religious people that we have to consider, 
that it was the regular and recognized religious customs 
of the day, that He so marked with His fiery wrath. 
The sheep and oxen were in the Temple courts for 
a religious purpose, and the changers are there that 
nothing but the Temple shekel might intrude upon the 
reverence due to holy things, and yet Jesus Christ 
turns out both one and the other. Why is it? My 
brethren, there is nothing to compare with the irreve- 
rence of habit when we let religion get into a mechani- 
cal groove to such an extent that we lose all sense of 
the object of our religious worship. Sacrifice was 
required of the Jew. He must sacrifice, and the 
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sacrifice was provided ready to his hand. He need 
not bestow a thought as to whether or not there 
was any profanation of the Temple courts. Every 
one did it, Sacrifice is required now also of the 
Christian. Have you ever thought, my brethren— 
you who come here to worship—of the sacrifice 
which is represented by our liturgical offerings ? 
Think of the great Liturgy itself, how through the 
ages it has been elaborated with all that reverent 
devotion, piety, and skill can bestow upon it. The 
study of ancient liturgies has become in itself quite 
a science, and the more we study them the more 
we are struck by their very wealth of dramatic 
beauty. Think only of a service like this—the 
Divine office which we have been singing to God 
this afternoon—this service in which we are en- 
gaged, with its inspired Psalms and canticles, its 
lessons of Holy Scripture, its collects and its suppli- 
cations; and apart from its costly materials, think 
also of the setting, the sacrifice of time and money 
and skill which is represented by the trained choir, and 
the other accessories of devotion. Is Christ, as He 
looks round this cathedral this afternoon, pleased, do 
you think, with our service? Is He satisfied that we 
should, as it were, take the offering ready to our 
hand, as a man might buy a sheep or an ox, and 
present it without thought, without love, without real 
sacrifice unto Him? Think how easily we take on our 
lips those mighty utterances of the Psalmist: “One 
day in Thy Courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a door-keeper in the House of my God than 
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to dwell in the tents of ungodliness”;! when all the 
time we are wondering whether we shall go out after 
the anthem, or shall stay another five minutes and go 
out before the sermon. Hear the impassioned appeal 
rising up to God on exquisite music: “Oh, that I 
had wings like a dove: for then would I flee away, 
and be at rest,” ? when all the time we are saying, “I 
prefer the musical setting of another composer.” 

As Christ saw the stern outline of the altar, with 
all its magnificent accessories, and the sacrifice burn- 
ing, as He listened to the sound of the music of the 
sanctuary, where everything was designed to make 
worship beautiful—the God of beauty would never 
reprove that—did He see beauty taking the place 
of worship? He saw worship made easy with 
irreverent formalism, without personal care, without 
reverence, without sacrifice. Surely it has reached 
the height of irony when He to Whom all worship 
pointed, He Who was the true Lamb of God, He Who 
initiated and appointed the service of the Temple 
for Himself, must stand there alone and unknown in 
His Temple, and He to Whom Israel looked as their 
peace, should be constrained to visit Israel only 
in wrath. The services of the Temple were an 
awful mystery, not to be enterprised by a perfunctory 
sacrifice. ‘The reverence due to God was not secured 
by a reverence which took care not to shock common- 
place propriety. My brethren, are we satisfied to 
offer to God a mere sacrifice which we have cheaply 
bought and never made our own? Will He be 

1 Ps. ixxxiy. 10) 10. 2 Thid., lv. 6. 
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satisfied with the sentimental soothing of a beautiful 
sound, which elevates our feelings, when He asks 
for the heartfelt devotion which sobs through peni- 
tence and breathes through praise ? 


II. 


But Christ Jesus gazed round not merely on the 
decay of vital religion, on rites which had lost their 
meaning, on beautiful clothing thrown over inward 
vanity and corruption: His eye lightens on a more 
positive insult still of His Father’s house. The sheep 
and the oxen, as they herded together in the Temple 
courts, were a living proof that the Jew had forgotten 
the great reverence due to holy places and holy things. 
We are a long way from that feeling of awe which 
made the patriarch Jacob cry out, of the place conse- 
crated by angel footsteps, “How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of Heaven.”! We are far removed 
from the mount smoking with the touch of God, the 
thunder and the lightnings of Sinai, the voice of the 
trumpet waxing louder and louder, the barrier around 
the mountain which none might pass—“If so much 
as a beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned, or 
thrust through with a dart.”? We have wandered very 
far from the awe of the cloud brooding over the 
Tabernacle, the overwhelming majesty of God in the 
Temple which drove back the priests in their adminis- 
tration. The lowing of oxen, the chink of money, 
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the bartering for doves—these were more than a 
blemish on worship, they were a blow struck against 
reverence, a profanation to be removed by a repeated 
exercise of wrath. It is hard for us now, dear 
brethren, to realize the unspeakable profanity of 
Paul’s Walk in the early days of the Stuarts, before 
the great fire swept through this cathedral It is 
difficult to read without a smile the protest of the 
Dean and Chapter as late as the year 1838, against 
opening the doors of this building after service. 
They say that some thousands of people have been 
known to enter the church, many of them of the 
lowest description, with their hats on, talking, eating, 
and making an uproar, totally incapable of any idea 
of religion. We have altered considerably our manners 
and customs since then; but still, on this Palm 
Sunday, does the Saviour of the world see the reve- 
rence to His Father’s house which is due from those 
who worship Him? Thank God! we are getting 
slowly out of the habit of thinking of our churches 
as museums only, or places of architectural curiosity, 
where a few tourists prowl about to look at tombs ; 
or as mere preaching-halls, where decorum must be 
observed during service-time out of respect to the 
clergy, the preacher, or our fellow-worshippers. We 
have made some progress towards feeling that the 
churches are, whether service is going on in them 
or not, in truth as well as in name Houses of God. 
Men are not ashamed to reverence the empty church, 
to kneel down and bring their private wants before 
2 See Milman’s “ Annals of 8. Paul,” p. 287, 
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God, and join in the service of Heaven which never 
ceases, even when our earthly praises are silent. 
Jesus Christ, we may be sure, looks with jealous eye 
on any irreverence, even in the empty House of God. 
But we feel we must ask ourselves with some 
earnestness, Does He trace in my worship itself that 
reverence which He ought to find for the presence of 
God and the honour of His holy House? Are there 
not sheep and oxen mixed up with the strict decorum 
of my worship, sounds of clattering money, and 
cooing doves, and outward signs of the world? How 
impossible it would be to keep oxen and drive a 
bargain hard by the throne of the great King, if we 
felt Him to be there! How impossible to review the 
contents of our letters, the possibilities of social or 
political movements, the fluctuations of the money 
market, or the curiosities of fashion, if we really felt 
God’s presence! We don’t drive out the sheep and 
oxen of unworthy, wandering, irreverent thoughts 
which prevent our worship, because we do not really 
feel the presence of God. There is religion rising up 
before us in all its grandeur—even natural religion, 
as it is called, invites the heart to fall down and 
worship Him Whose glory leaps out behind the sun- 
rise and the sunset, and throbs in the spring flowers, 
and mingles in the notes of the birds and the drawn- 
out order of the universe. “Let him see the glory 
of our God,” said the Patriarch; “we have the true 
religion.” And the glory of the liturgy, and the 
magnificence of the service of the sanctuary, sent 
back the Russian envoy impressed as with the 
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divine worship of Heaven itself1 The house of God 
is the ladder set up on the earth, whose top reaches 
unto Heaven; the angels of God are ascending and 
descending on it. It is a glory not of this world 
which sweeps down to earth, lighting up familiar 
objects with ineffable splendour, now fulfilling sacra- 
ments with inward grace, now shining through the 
familiar pages of Holy Scripture with the glow 
of inspired life. It is a voice from Heaven which 
mingles with the voices of the choir, or articulates 
with a new force the winged message which brings 
home conviction, and pierces the conscience with the 
sharpness as of a two-edged sword. 

But habit and formalism are obscuring hindrances. 
It is not the inward foulness of the heart alone which 
blinds the eyes of the soul, but the deadness which 
follows on a repeated impression, which piety has 
failed to avert. 

The blindness which happened to Israel in part, 
may settle down over the formal worshipper, until, 
in the general dimness of “our blinded sight,” we 
fail to see distances, or to catch sight of God—and 
so why should I mind an ox more or less in 
church, a sheep or a dove or a lamb? It is only 
a music-hall or a preaching-room, I see nothing 
beyond, I crave for nothing more. I am no tran- 
scendental enthusiast or unreal mystic. I see what I 
see, and I grasp what I understand. Where is the 
irreverence to the Church of God? My oxen! they 
form a considerable part of my daily life ! 

* See Stanley’s “ Eastern Church,” p. 300. 
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My brethren, there stands Jesus Christ, aflame with 
the glory, with the zeal of His Father’s House. 
“Holy, holy, holy,’ sing the seraphs in Heaven. 
“Holy, holy, holy,” answers the Church on earth, and 
that strain of praise proclaims, as with a trumpet 
blast, that God is separate, separate in His majesty, 
separate in His holiness, separate in the homage He 
claims from His creatures; and He claims for His 
Father’s house that it shall not be profaned as a place 
of merchandise, by worldly thought, nor desecrated 
with the presence of unconsecrated desires. 


III. 


But besides the irreverence which profanes the 
sanctuary, Our Blessed Lord, as He gazes round the 
magnificent Temple, cannot but have seen the sight, 
painful to His holy eyes, of men who had grown 
away from religion, men in whom religion. contri- 
buted nothing to the solid welfare of their life, but 
rather stood outside it: railed off, shut in, like 
some church in a busy city rarely used, and thinly 
attended, by worshippers. Here was a magnificent 
Temple, and yet public opinion in the streets out- 
side was so low that an innocent man could be 
put to death without suspicion of a shock to public 
opinion; and the majesty of the Roman law itself, 
could be swayed by its turbulent fury. Here was 
the Law of God the object of subtle disputation, the 
object of great reverence, of minute casuistry, and 
yet a shaft of truth from the Truth itself, dispersed 
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an angry group of indignant moralists, who stood 
round the poor adulterous woman, convicted by their 
own consciences of more or less participation in the 
same class of sin. We read, strangely mingled to- 
gether, of blood-money paid to Judas, and the legal 
scruples about the Passover; of apostacy to Roman 
supremacy if only they could kill Christ. It must 
have stood out with a sharp and ghastly contrast 
before the eyes of Christ on this Palm Sunday 
evening—the sacrifice of the whole burnt-offering, 
symbolizing the exhaustion of God’s wrath on sin; 
the trespass-offering as if to do away with the re- 
current burden of sin; the peace-offering of a soul at 
peace with God, this was the meaning of the oxen, and 
the sheep, and of the doves for purification—this on 
the one hand; and on the other there were the loose 
lives, the broken morality, the cruelty, the deceit, 
the injustice, the inability to recognize the higher 
life. Everything to symbolize, and to effect the 
complete extirpation of sin, with sin scientifically 
encamped in high places before the very forces which 
were meant to overthrow it. 

My brethren, we move up and down in the church 
in the midst of even more tremendous verities. We 
know that the blood of bulls and of goats can never 
take away sin, but we are living now in an age of 
realities. The Font which meets us as we enter the 
church speaks to us of original sin, in which all are 
born, washed away by the regeneration of Baptism. 
The Altar which we gaze at is no mere ornament, but 
speaks to us of the tremendous sacrifice of the Cross, 
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which sacrifice the Church there proclaims solemnly 
before God. The presence of the Bishop here from 
time to time to confirm speaks of storms and buffet- 
ings of temptation, against which we need supernatural 
strength. The clergy who move up and down in 
our midst are the ministers of Divine strength and 
assistance. And yet does Christ as He gazes see a 
discrepancy and a contrast—the anomaly of sin lying 
peacefully curled up undisturbed in the full light of 
the Font, under the Altar, close by the ministry of 
the Sacraments of the Church? How easy it is to 
forget the stern estimate of sin which the ordinary 
rites of our religion presuppose as much as, or even 
more than, did the ancient system of sacrifice! How 
very unlike the stern language of the Prayer-book 
or the intense reality of the Sacraments is that hazy 
estimate of sin in which the difference between right 
and wrong is hardly marked; that nasty paganism 
which leaves its slime upon the noisome and effeminate 
literature of the day, ruins the true functions of art, 
and saps the very life of society; whereby the conse- 
quences of misdoing are obliterated, and the certain 
results of acts of disobedience are altogether ignored. 
Is our religion, brethren, touching our life? This 
is the vital question for us all. Or is it merely a 
crowd of sheep and oxen, a multiplicity of sacrifices 
outside us, which leave us uninfluenced and untouched ? 
Christ surely looks from the Temple to the life, from 
the life to the Temple, to see in life sin pursued with 
an exhaustion of hatred until it is consumed, to see 
the soul gradually gaining peace with God through 
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Jesus Christ. The sense of sin which is stamped on 
the services of the Church must surely be also 
stamped equally on our lives. It is not a little 
disquieting to see how sin moves about with ease and 
effrontery in places where it used not to be tolerated, 
dressed up, disguised, of course, as a friend. How 
little do we realize the great truth that “sin is un- 
natural, and has no business in human life!” How 
few can rid themselves of the idea that every one 
has got a slight twist somewhere, and that looked 
at in the right way it gives character to life just as 
in a landscape an insanitary cottage with a dirt 
heap and mouldy thatch is very often picturesque. 
Men look for things more up-to-date than poor, 
shrunken, medieval Lent. Museum Sunday would be 
more to the point than Palm Sunday. People talk 
and act as if life were a mere musical instrument 
which could not bear to be put into perfect tune if 
we would get a harmonious whole ; as if it were some 
volatile spirit which must needs be diluted more or 
less to stand this rough climate. We do not realize 
the sharp and abrupt contrast between such estimates 
and the awful sacrifice on Good Friday. 

Ah, my brethren, if Holy Week and Good Friday 
teach us nothing else, let them teach us this: let 
them teach us to correct our estimate of sin, and 
bring it up to the level of our religious environment. 
There must be no thought that when we sin we are 
following nature. To follow nature is not to let the 
passions have unrestrained course and unchecked 
sway. As well might we mistake the aimless tick of a 
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clock or the swing of a toy pendulum for the regulated 
movements of the machinery under the power of the 
mainspring. Nature is regulated life, where the will 
moves all; not undirected impulse, which is un- 
natural. No, sin is unnatural and has no business in 
human life. Sin is no ecclesiastical bugbear, no 
luxury of wretchedness in which people think it 
spiritually becoming, and in accordance with all 
biographical propriety, to imagine that everything 
they do is wicked. Sin is an awful, an enormous 
power in the world. It is terrible to see the sacrifice 
for sin, and sin existing side by side in a cruel incon- 
gruity. There they still sit, those sirens which lure 
men to their doom—beautiful, fascinating, irresistible; 
their voices have lost none of their charm as they 
chant their strain of enthralling doom. They need 
not trouble to hide out of sight the whitening bones 
of ages of victims which lie scattered around them. 
For men still plunge and say, “It is not sin,” and die 
and say, “It is not death.” But we carry in the 
Church a sweeter singer than they. To-day He 
looks around on all things with a comprehensive gaze. 
He calls us to make a covenant with Him. He bids 
us remember that reverence is the guardian of true 
religion and true sanctity. He bids us consider with 
ourselves what it all means, the blood-red sacrifice 
of the Atonement, the marks of the struggle which 
lie firmly embedded in the system of the Church. He 
came on earth to destroy sin. The Jewish sacrifice 
pointed on to this, the Christian sacrifice points back 
to it, and all combine in proclaiming with one voice 
L 
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that the conflict with sin must be stern and long. 
Christ is looking with His penetrating glance at 
our worship. He has a scourge of discipline for 
irreverence and formalism. He Himself comes to 
meet those who, through the upward path of type 
and sacrifice, press forward to find Him their inner 
virtue, and their own true life. 


SERMON X. 


EASTER. 


“But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits 
of them that slept.”—1 Cor. xv. 20. 


WHAT a shout of joy there is in that word “now,” 
with which the Apostle opens out into his glorious 
theme of the Resurrection. There it had been strug- 
gling to get out, through discords and obscuring 
passages of controversial doubt. This great theme of 
the Apostolic Gospel, now caught up and dragged down 
by the cries of those who say there is no resurrection 
of the dead; down deeper into the sombre depths of 
a false witness to God, of a tragic mistake in estimat- 
ing evidence; down into a gloom, where the holy 
dead lie only as so many perished lives, crushed by 
sin, and a challenge to despair. We hardly trace a 
note of the first inspiration in the dismal discord of 
broken hopes and fooled expectations. “If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” 

¢ But it’ is “there at this point that the resurrection 
theme bursts out, rising above and upon the shifting 
discords, and opening up out of the passages giteh 
ended only in woe. “Now is Christ risen from the 
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dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept.” 
Christian preaching was not a proclamation of mean- 
ingless and empty platitudes, not a principle incap- 
able of producing any good results; God’s messengers 
were not false witnesses ; the Christian dead were not 
perished; Christian life was not a hollow sham, a 
cunningly devised fable. All was safe, all was bright ; 
the brighter because the very discordance of the doubt 
could only open out into this: Christ was risen, His 


oe should also rise. 


Us 


And yet the Apostle is true to history in this 
triumphant contrast of glory following on gloom. He 
himself in his conversion had inverted the order: 
Christ had appeared to him in glory, in blinding flash 
and overwhelming utterance, to send him to trace 
back a great anti-climax of life, through suffering, 
contumely, a despised Gospel, prison, and a criminal’s 
death—a sequence which he himself seemed to recog- 
nize when he said, “ That I may know Him, and the 
power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His 
sufferings.” 1 The glory of the resurrection first, the 
fellowship of the sufferings afterwards. But to the 
tirst Christians and to the Apostles it had been other- 
wise. They had been associated with a Man who had 
gone up to the ills of life one by one and emptied 
them of their misery. If they had thought in their 
fishing trade of a hard life, which depended on so 
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many vicissitudes, and sometimes perhaps had left 
them in doubt for the ordinary provisions of life, 
Christ had gone up to poverty and called it a blessed 
state, and they had accepted it. If they had dreamed 
of ambitious schemes or a position of power, or a 
throne in a Messianic kingdom, Christ had emptied 
once for all such hopes of any attractiveness, and had 
promised possession to meekness and a kingdom to 
humility, and they had accepted it. 

He had met disease over and over again, and 
wakened it into health. He had restored tthe ravages 
of sin, and unloosed the knots of doubt. But they 
had lived to see Him encounter death in His own 
Person, not merely in the person of son or daughter or 
friend; they had seen the dark waters rise higher, in 
pains such as we feel, in loss of power, in separation 
from friends, in loneliness; one by one the corre- 
spondences of life were snapped off. Under a dark- 
ened sky and ona quaking earth the earthly tie breaks, 
and the Saviour is dead, the Christ is powerless, the 
hope of Israel is gone. All is just the same as with 
ordinary mortals —the grave, the seal, the stone. 
Here it is just as the Apostle described it, the jarring 
discord, the jangling notes, the confused passages, 
the inextricable error. Christ is dead, our preaching 
is vain, our faith is vain, false witnesses of God, the 
blessed dead have perished. We have hoped in 
Christ, and this world has snapped off that hope; we 
are of all men most miserable. 

But now, with a burst of glory, riding on the storm, 
and framed in the depths of gloom, Christ is risen. 
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The last enemy, which seemed so victorious, is 
destroyed. Christ has been raised, and not merely as 
He was before, but the firstfruits of them that are 
asleep; Christ has risen the same, and yet not the 
same as He was before. He died with a body 
adapted to the world of sense; He rose with a body 
adapted to the world of spirit, the firstfruits of them 
that are asleep, and therefore the earnest of the same 
victory for ourselves. No longer with a body in 
which He hungered and thirsted and suffered, but in 
a body fitted with a different set of correspondences 
altogether, where the deadly blight of man’s sins could 
no longer inflict suffering, even where they had been 
powerless to lodge temptation. 

It is something of this joy, dear brethren, that we 
feel at Easter. It is not merely a selfish festival in 
which we see a way out of a great trouble, the 
engulphing jaws of death; it isnot merely the festival 
which lights up with a blessed glow the pathos of 
sharp separations and the buried hopes which lie 
beneath the churchyard sod. There is to the 
Christian more than this: there is a ring of triumph 
in the “now” which ushers in Kaster after the strange 
discords of the Passion and the sombre gloom of Good 
Friday. The Church accurately reflects the adoring 
thankfulness of the Christian soul, which hastens to 
put the diadem of Easter in place of the sharp crown 
of Good Friday, and to welcome with the genuine 
glow of a personal love the triumph of our Redeemer 
and the reversal of the verdict of Calvary. 


LASTER, 15! 


II. 


Still, for all that, we are allowed to welcome in 
Easter a revelation where a revelation alone could 
help us; the veil between us and death is as heavy 
and impenetrable as was the stone which kept the 
holy women from their pious purpose; and Easter 
reveals for us as much as we may know, as much as 
it is good for us to learn, of the mystery of life beyond 
the grave. And we see Christ coming back from the 
grave, the firstfruits of them that slept, no ghost of 
His former Self. In the ancient world, when the 
longing for a life beyond the grave expressed itself in 
poetry, the son who seeks to embrace his father in the 
land of spirits finds that he is only embracing a 
shadow. But it was no shadow that breathed peace 
in the upper room, and left behind that commis- 
sion of power which still works mightily in the 
Church. It was no phantom which during forty days 
worked out for the Apostles the polity of the 
Christian Church. It was no phantom which stood 
by the shore of the lake and cheered the fishermen to 
fresh effort and partook of their meal. It was Christ 
Himself. 8. John, the eagle-eyed Apostle, only gives 
expression to our convictions when he cried out, “It 
isthe Lord!”! Neither did Christ come back from the 
dead in another nature into which His human soul 
had been transferred out of the universal life into 
which it had been absorbed at death. It was no 
migratory soul, it was no new manifestation of soul 
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out of the great heart of the universe; no, once 
more, it was Christ Himself, Who returned, with this 
difference, that now there belonged to Him a fresh 
glory of correspondence ; a resurrection body, adapted 
to a resurrection life. Christ dies in His human 
nature; the same Christ rises again in the same body 
as that in which He first lived on the earth. On 
Easter-day, then, we have a fresh hold on “ tie 
“myself,” my own personality, that strange mixture 
of powers, influences, victories, catastrophes, and 
possibilities which God started in the world when He 
sent me here, and which Easter tells me will go on for 
ever. Now, I ean never cease to be, I cannot step 
aside, and be forgotten, or be lost in the crowd. It is 
an Easter message for weal or for woe. We may 
live with God; we must live for ever. 

Look at Jesus Christ, stepping down into this 
world with its living stream. There is the strong 
bias towards evil setting off from the sin of our first 
parents, still a living force; which He grapples with 
and arrests, but only through death. The faith of 
Abraham is still alive for Him, the God-guided life 
of Israel, the preparation of prophets, the teaching of 
types, Greek wisdom flows by on the current; Roman 
discipline, Eastern conquests still throb in its waters. 
Men and women, passing and repassing, shed from 
their paths the ripple of fashion, or custom, or 
tradition. And into this Christ came. He corre- 
sponded to it. Through human memory and Divine 
consciousness He was linked on to the past. Human 
experience moulded His human character; He goes 
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to the marriage feast, and knows sympathy; He 
meets sin, and disease, and death, and knows sorrow ; 
He is buffeted by the waves of this troublesome world, 
and knows pain; the marks of the storm are upon 
Him; He is “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
beet” 1 And then as He passes through death, sin and 
sorrow have no power to leave their marks upon His 
sinless nature; He corresponds now to all that is 
spiritual, and peaceful, and heavenly in human nature ; 
He deals with the spirit of man, with sacramental 
grace, with higher developments, with the Church ; 
and He passes from our sight ever to live, to rks 
intercession for us. So it tia been, so is it with each 
of us. God puts us into this wide-reaching life, where 
tides sweep by us out of a past lost in the mists of 
history, and eddy away into eternity. Here He has 
attached us, as it were, to this great life; and we 
never can cease to be, or Jose our personality. To 
this life we correspond as natural bodies, to the life 
hereafter we shall correspond as spiritual bodies, and 
so we draw life from our surroundings; the stream as 
it passes us too, is alive with the life of the past. 
As soon as we are conscious, the living taint of Adam’s 
sin wakes up strong within us. The faith which 
mounts up in our hearts is alive with the faith of 
ages of believing souls, who have gone before us. For 
us too, the wisdom and the discipline and the empires 
of the past shape the currents which carry us on. 
And we draw life from our surroundings; we start 
with a nature which we have inherited from those who 
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have gone before us; we are made and influenced by 
the life all around us, we are children of the age. 

My..bsethven, what are we doing with life, which 
Easter tells us is so precious and so momentous in its 
issues? What are we doing with that rich heritage 
which flows out to us, with those surroundings that 
shape us, that character which is gradually being 
formed in us, that character by which I shall be 
known as a separate person through all eternity ? 
My—brethzen, we know how people try to get away 
from themselves. And to sink responsibility in what 
others say and others do. Not only do they err and 
stray like lost sheep, but they think and read, and 
follow fashion like sheep as well. We know how 
people dislike to be alone, and need constant amuse- 
ment and constant means of forgetting themselves ; 
but the time comes when they find themselves face 
to face with self, and with a self that cannot die. 
How strangely such legends as the Wandering Jew 
have impressed themselves on the imagination of 
mankind. Where the sinner fain would die and lose 
himself and be forgotten, but cannot, and must live 
on, dead while he lives. It is a dread type of the 
personality which never dies, and which lasts on into 
the other world. 

Surely it is an Easter question for us to-day, How 
am I corresponding to the world of life all around 
me? what effect is it having on my character? 
Many, many souls, when they are conscious within of 
the evil tendency, instead of wrestling with it, as 
Christ wrestled with evil in the world, contentedly 
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acquiesce in it, and say it is human nature, and 
becoming more and more degraded, are alive only 
to what is base and animal in the world. This Circe 
of an enchanting delusion that nature, as they call it, 
means unsatisfied desire, and was meant to be gratified 
—turns them into swine, and the world into a large 
sty of sensual gratification. Can the sensualist really 
hope that a life like his is to last for ever ? 

Or, others again meet those dread forces of pain 
and sorrow, those stern mothers of great virtues, the 
test and proof of the noblest graces, and they fail 
beneath them. Bowed down with pain and crushed 
with sorrow, they would fain curse God and die. For 
them, too, it is hardly a message of comfort, that life, 
of which they know so little,and which they so utterly 
dread, will last for ever. 

It must have come across many a mind—after the 
first flush of youth is over, and disappointment has 
weighted the footsteps, and loss after loss has left 
them bare and lonely; as the sun dips below the 
horizon, and the night of death comes waving towards 
them as a stealthy mist which will enwrap them and 
stifle them in its folds—Would it not have been better 
not to have lived? Then I should never have felt 
this pain and this void, never have been paralysed 
with this gathering spectral gloom. It is then that 
we hear the trumpet notes of the Apostle’s “ Now is 
Christ risen from the dead.” It is then that we hear 
our Lord’s own words which cheer us with their con- 
fident ring, “Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see: for I tell you, that many prophets and 
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kings have desired to see those things which ye see, 
and have not seen them; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them.”? It is 
better, if it be God’s will, that we should be born to 
a life of sorrow, pain, disappointment, poverty or 
loss, than not to be born at all. Now, it may be, 
we are in correspondence only with those things 
which, in God’s mercy, are to develop the richness 
and fulness of our character. When we have passed 
through death, our capacities will be made mani- 
fest. Then we shall know what is meant by satis- 
faction, by joy, by life itself; then we shall draw 
life from our surroundings without pain to distract, or 
sorrow to hinder, or sin to rob; “Complete in Him.” ? 
I have read of an exquisite torture which consisted of 
putting the unhappy prisoner in a cell, of which the 
floor, the ceiling, the walls, were all constructed of 
mirrors, so that he never could escape from himself 
until it worked upon his imagination and destroyed his 
reason. Never to die, it is a tremendous truth which 
carries with it a damnatory clause ; never to die—it is 
a glorious hope to one who has realized what life is, 
and the privilege and joy of living on, as a person in 
a kingdom of life, of being admitted to share in 
privileges which can only be developed in eternity. 


Til. 


“The firstfruits of them that slept.” Where our 
Forerunner has gone before, there, too, we hope to 
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follow, and to find in death, not a dread necessity to 
which we mustbow, but a sleep with a glorious awaken- 
ing, in which we have slept off the aching pains, the 
fatigue and weariness of buffeting with sin, and the 
fever of pleasures which never could satisfy. Only, 
if death is not to be an utter break, which will leave 
us to face the other world, bare and unready, we must 
learn surely now more than we have hitherto done to 
correspond with those bits of immortality which reach 
down into our daily life; in prayer we correspond 
with realities which death itself will not alter. 
“ Paradise itself is but a first Communion which lasts 
for ever.” “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above.” Easter, while it speaks to us 
of the continuity, speaks to us of the dignity, of life, 
Do not let us lead an artificial life and forget its true 
nobility and purpose. Do not let us mistake gaslight 
for the sun, or the heated room for the breath of 
Heaven, or amusement for purpose, or recreation for the 
end of life. Perhaps where we most suffer is in want 
of seriousness of purpose, and a true recognition of life’s 
dignity. “Children of the Resurrection” must feel 
that life was given them for something higher than 
amusement, and was capable of something better than 
a mere corresponding to comfort, or to the scientific 
production of luxury ; they must feel that it cannot be 
right to be so absorbed in business as to produce 
spiritual atrophy, or to be so conformed to this world 
as to lose the higher capacities altogether. Banter is 
a sorry substitute for wit, criticism of others a poor 
1 Col. iii. 1. 
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form of conversation; life which is a recurring scene 
of pleasure, varied with excitement, is but a travesty 
of the earnest purpose, which begins here to work for 
eternity. Perhaps we hardly realize the damage that 
is done to our life by letting ourselves go without 
restraint, while we allow life to lose its dignity when 
it loses its purpose; when happiness is dissipated by 
an intoxication of pleasure, which leaves us when the 
spell is over the sadder and the more weary, ready 
to offer a prize for a new pleasure, or to decorate the 
discoverer of a new sensation. 

It is sad to see so many Samsons, with their God- 
given strength, when Philistines menace on all sides, 
shorn and weakened and blinded, in a world which 
first had flattered, then captivated and then betrayed. 
It is sad to see still many a Saul, who started as king 
of men, head and shoulders above the surrounding 
throng, tampering with allegiance, failing slightly in 
his duty, and then failing deeper, and drifting on into 
the gloom where God is not, and only necromancy and 
superstition sit like ghosts upon the ruined altars 
which once were inhabited by the Spirit. It is sad 
to see David passing from the confident step of 
innocent boyhood into an old age rifled by sin, an 
example of penitence for a life which had failed, 
instead of a living monument of a soul alive unto 
God, and swept by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Surely Easter Day tells us with no uncertain voice 
that life must be rescued from that cruel foe, which 
demands a harsher rate of usury for every loan, which 
presses for payment with merciless severity, and 
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taunts us with our debt, and that the correspondence 
must be set up with things which have in them an 
element of eternity. It is a sad experience with 
many a soul that Haster, the festival of the Resur- 
rection, only ushers in a return to the state of 
Spiritual torpor, which was galvanized into a sem- 
blance of life by the observance of Lent. There is 
still a large belief in some minds that fasting means 
fasting from sin, and that, now Lent is over, it is 
possible to go back with impunity to those habits 
which if they are not wrong, cannot be said to be 
right. The old rule is torn up, and we drift on again 
through days littered with waste of opportunities, on 
each side of which there rise up those banks of débris, 
work spoiled, or left undone, opportunities missed, good 
works tainted, which we grind off as we slowly slip 
down the mountain-side of life. More strange than 
all, how many, now that Lent is over, will largely con- 
tract their devotions and their religious exercises, as if 
one form of penance, only suitable to Lent, was going 
to church. But children of the resurrection, those 
who believe in a life one and unending, know that it 
is just in these things they must keep up the corre- 
spondence with all that is true and holy, which Lent 
adjusted. That when the sleep of death is over, then 
the pain which is pleasure and the pleasure which 
is pain will begin, of seeing God. And that power of 
seeing Him must be cultivated here in the heart 
which will not deliberately admit the obscuring 
element of even one sin. Lent, if it has taught us 
anything, should have taught us that pleasure is 
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satisfaction, and the highest pleasure the highest 
satisfaction, and that the satisfaction of the spirit is 
this highest satisfaction, and that the imagery of the 
book of Revelation, which seems to represent heaven 
as one large temple, and life as one long service, may, 
after all, be not so incredible or impossible as it seems 
to be at first sight. Here, too, we have felt something 
of the joy of a resurrection, which follows on the 
weariness of struggle. Here we have found that we 
have not been taken in, that the higher claims of 
Christianity are not visionary and impracticable, that 
the sermons of centuries are not reiterations of an at 
last exploded error, that the blessed dead did not die 
resting on a delusion, or pass through a struggle 
which they might easily have avoided. We have not 
made ourselves miserable to no purpose, nor imagined 
sin when there was none, nor taken up a cross 
when we should rather have taken up the staff of a 
vigorous life. 

We have felt that out of the struggle, out of the 
sorrow, out of the self-restraint, life has been holier, 
wiser, and better; and that now we are taking our 
places for eternity ; building upon the one foundation 
which has been laid, even Jesus Christ, no flimsy 
erection of wood, hay, stubble, which shall be burned 
up by the cleansing fire, to our great and abiding loss, 
but a lifes work which shall remain, a life in which 
God Himself has become known to us in sacrament 
and prayer; so that when we go out from this world, 
in obedience to death’s summons, we do not go out 
from Him, but go to a fuller and richer correspondence, 
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with a richer and fuller life, from which pain, tempta- 
tion, sin and failure have fallen away, and have left 
us the full and perfect enjoyment of His Presence. 
“Christ the first-fruits; afterward they that are 
Christ’s at His coming.” ? 


11 Cor. xv, 23. 


SERMON XI. 


GRACE AND LIFE. 
“By the grace of God I am what I am.”’—1 Cor. xy. 10. 


WE are all familiar with the character in our blessed 
Lord’s Parable, who thanks God for what he was not; 
here is a man who thanks God for what he is. 

It is a dangerous prayer, that prayer of the fanatic, 
in all ages: “God, I thank Thee, that 1 am not as 
other men are.”! It is far safer and wiser to remember 
with the great Apostle, so humble and so true: “By 
the grace of God I am what I am.” 


< 


Certainly it is a great subject this “I, myself” 
which the Apostle here glances at. He is like one 
who has reached a ledge of rock out of the perils of 
shipwreck, where at one time he scarcely expected 
to save his life. Every single incident in his past 
experience is a separate cause for thankfulness, and 
every separate disaster, as he thought it, has been 
found to tend towards the ultimate deliverance, and 
is a distinct mercy vouchsafed to him by God. Out 
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of the storm and stress of the catastrophe there 
emerges a personality, “I, myself.” I, known as Paul, 
an evolution pressed into shape by the Almighty hand 
of God: a God Whose work is so uniformly beneficent, 
exercised always in the same direction, and tending 
towards a definite result, that it can only be called 
by one name—“ Grace,” favour that is, an influence so 
general, so potent, so measured in its working, that 
theologians have been able to gauge, label, and esti- 
mate its power and direction. “Grace” is the heading 
of a well-known chapter in theology, marked it is 
true by fierce disputes and heated controversy, in 
which, however, the very intensity of the feeling 
aroused, bears witness to the strong conviction on the 
part of those who so dispute, that the action of Divine 
grace must be ever a question of supreme importance; 
and that next to the duty of maintaining inviolate 
the sovereign rights of God, there must always be a 
due regard and a proper respect for the privileges and 
‘responsibilities of man’s free will. God’s predestina- 
tion and man’s free will, these pass before us, as 
two straight lines apparently parallel which produced 
ever so far will never meet; and yet we believe that 
in the wisdom of God, and in the full revelation of 
the truth in another state, we shall be able to reconcile 
these and many other apparently conflicting truths. 
The shallow, impatient man despises with all his heart 
him who answers to some questions, “I do not know.” 
He who is wiser, and knows more, feels that he can 
afford to wait for the revelation of that day, when no 
longer through a glass, and in riddles, he shall see God 
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face to face; that day, when he shall know, even as 
he is known.” 


II. 


“By the grace of God I am what I am,” this bursts 
from the very heart of the Apostle, at the end of that 
confession of his own past life which so humiliated 
him. He, “the untimely birth,” he, “the least of the 
apostles,” he, “the persecutor of the Church,” was yet 
a personality shaped by the hands of God; by grace 
which had gone before, by grace which had accom- 
panied, by grace which had followed him. So, as he 
looked into life, he was able to trace the Divine pur- 
pose, and it soothed him and steadied him. And so 
we, when we have reached some eminence, or turned 
some corner such as Mid-Lent Sunday, and have time 
to think, may also look at ourselves, and temper the 
sad and humiliating spectacle of our own shortcom- 
ings with the sense of God’s wonderful providence in 
shaping our rough-hewed ends. 

So a man will sometimes look at his own portrait 
and say, “Am I really like that ?” and as he looks, it 
may be that he sees the strange mystery of what we 
call a likeness spreading over the features, traits of 
resemblance to a father or a grandfather, or mother, 
or even the strange reappearance of some features 
which he only recognizes in the portrait of a distant 
ancestor, yet caught up and mingled with his own 
individuality. He sees the scar, which carries back 
his thoughts to some accident, or traces the ravages of 
time and anxiety which have cut their heiroglyphics 
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on the surface of his brow; marks of passion are there ; 
obstinacy, weakness, sensuality, pride have put just 
a little touch here and there, which yet, like the stroke 
of a chisel, give the distinctive expression. Kindness, 
gentleness, purity are there, they chase each other 
like sunbeams across the mountain side, and play 
with the shadows, and brighten the countenance. But 
what of that great self within, which is welling up 
into expression, feature, beauty, ugliness, traits sinister 
or benign likeness, characteristic lines, and the like ? 
“ What we, when face to face we see . 

The Father of our souls, shall be 

John tells us does not yet appear. 

Ah! did he tell what we are here! 

A mind for thoughts to pass into, 

A heart for loves to travel through, 


Five senses to detect things near. 
Is this the whole that we are here?” 


1. “What Iam.” The Apostle in his self-analysis 
would be conscious of “the dead hand” strangely 
retaining a grip upon his life. From a comparison of 
the first chapters of the Epistles to the Romans and 
to the Galatians, we find that he regarded himself 
as separated to the Gospel from his mother’s womb, 
he would be conscious in himself of strange leanings, 
reachings out after an ideal, which he could not 
explain. He would look back on times when he 
found himself listening for a voice he knew not 
Whose, looking down the road of life expecting the 
advent of a stranger, he knew not Whom. He would 
feel promptings within him to seriousness, which drove 
him to think and calculate, and perplex his brains; 
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like little S. John Baptist, whom we see as a child 
going off into the desert, as it were to the edge of the 
world to look out at God and heaven, and feel his way 
back into regions whence Gabriel had brought his 
soul; like a Greek to the sea, or a mountaineer to the 
mountains, so running away to get back to God. 

S. Paul owed it to God, he could not doubt it, that 
he was serious; he owed it to God, he could not doubt 
it, that his father was serious, far-seeing, and wise. 
Before he could choose for himself he had been 
educated, the powers of his life had been set in the 
right channel, his eyesight had been opened into the 
great past, and trained to observe whatever the future 
might reveal worthy of his care and attention. The 
dead hand of his race was no cramping restriction, 
fettering his freedom and dwarfing his enterprise, 
quite the contrary; he owed to the grace of God, he 
could not doubt it, his social position, free born into 
the rights of Roman citizenship, with the liberty of 
movement which it gave him, protection from insult 
and insight into the community of life, and the 
federation of interests which is known as citizenship. 
Looking back, we cannot doubt it, he thanked God 
for a kind father, for social, intellectual, political, and 
religious influences, whether in the subtle mixture 
of qualities, tendencies, characteristics, inherited and 
acquired, which we call temperament, or in the more 
definite, easily-to-be-traced advantages which he could 
label and attach to home influence, political privilege, 
and education. My brethren, do we thank God for 
what we are in this respect? Do we thank Him for 
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the station, as we call it, in which He has placed us, 
that post in the world in which we have behind us 
the stream of heredity, and the early influences brought 
to bear upon our boyhood and youth, where the rocks 
of circumstances here and there have turned the course 
of the stream, shaped its flow, or coloured its tide? 
Yes, I suppose that in the mysteries of Providence even 
the gutter-child could say, if he answered to God’s 
leading, “By the grace of God Iam what I am.” I 
doubt if we shall ever find a great man, who is 
ashamed of his parentage, and only anxious to conceal, 
or give a false aspect to his extraction. There cannot 
possibly be any chance about it, for our parentage and 
our position were subjects of Divine forethought. In 
the moral kingdom there must be many a Moses who 
is born in the midst of revolting slavery, cast into the 
river, and saved in an ark of bulrushes, who has been 
placed in these surroundings as his station, that he 
may be the deliverer out of that very bondage which 
threatened his own early years. See Moses coming 
back to it, drawn by the grace of God, refusing to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, preferring to share 
the bondage and difficulties of God’s people. It is a 
bad sign when a man is ashamed of his parentage, 
and shows no piety toward his early years ; when he 
has no reverence for the past, even an unhappy past, 
and only looks upon his station in life, to bewail it as 
a, cruel injustice inflicted upon him by an unfair Pro- 
vidence, and rivetted upon him by cruel social dis- 
tinctions. How many a man is wasting his life, and 
injuring the great cause of God by eagerly imbibing 
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the gospel of discontent, and missing the good of what 
he is by reaching out after the glory of what he might 
be. It is often cast in the teeth of the Church that 
she reads “the duty towards my neighbour” in the 
Catechism, as saying that I may “do my duty in that 
state of life unto which it hath pleased God to call 
me,” instead of saying, as it is written, “unto which 
it shall please God to call me.” Nevertheless, the 
true way to realize the “shall call” is to recognize the 
force of the “hath called.” 


“ Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

It can be nothing but an unhealthy sign when we 
only look back upon our extraction to be ashamed 
of it, when we owe no piety to childhood, and carry 
with us no tradition from its victories, or soberness 
from its defeats. We have been allowed, in two 
biographies of this century, to witness the importance 
of those quiet years in their bearing on character. 
Look at that stern autobiography of our great 
philosopher, John Stuart Mill, with his keen, mag- 
nificent intellect, no atheist, he tells us, because he 
had never been taught to believe in God, and, 
therefore, could not be said to have rejected Him; 
with natural affections apparently taught out of him ; 
with a life written by his own hand, which has no 
mention in it, even of the word “mother”; yet 
strangely and pathetically, as we know, sacrificing 
afterwards his life and health at the grave of one 
whom he loved with an affection which had satisfied 
his longing only to leave the pang of separation 
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behind it, and leave him beating impotently against 
the bars of death, unillumined by eternity. 


“ Naturam expellas furcé tamen usque recurret.” 


In the other, we can trace in the life of our great 
philanthropist, Lord Shaftesbury, whose name is 
associated with all that is benevolent and tender 
towards the young and oppressed, the sadness of an 
unhappy childhood which never left him, but was 
yet turned by him, in his deep religion, into the 
abiding inspiration of benevolent deeds to brighten 
the lives of others. In view of the work which we 
have to do for God, let us be quite sure of this, we 
are placed in the best station, we have the best 
material, and the best opportunities for doing it, the 
training which He has given us has all of it had 
a bearing on our future good. When He calls and 
not before, we may move on, not to snatch a 
higher prize, but to wield a greater responsibility, 
not seeking to break with the past, we cannot do 
that. It is God’s grace which has made us what 
we are, and placed us where we are; but when we 
receive the call, then we may step forth confident 
and yet fearful, “Here am I, just what Thou didst 
make me, from the past in which Thou formest me” 
—“Here am I; for Thou didst call me.” ? 

2. In laying bare the component parts of his person- 
ality, in thanking God for the formation of character, 
the Apostle would once more trace the influence of 
places. We are accustomed to regard the three great 
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nations of the world, whose written language looked 
down from the cross on the meek sufferer beneath, 
while they proclaimed with herald’s voice the title 
of the King to the ends of the world, as the three 
great teachers of humanity. ‘The Hebrew safe- 
guarded the important truth, which man found it 
so difficult to learn, of monotheism, that God is One; 
the God of all the nations of the world. The Greek 
gathered out of the human race and developed with 
marvellous skill the aesthetic faculties of art, and 
the intellectual power of the human mind. The 
Latin developed the sense of law and order, which 
are so inseparably connected with true progress. 
S. Paul could find all these influences subtly intwined 
in his life, and affecting his character and condition. 
He was a Hebrew of the Hebrews by extraction, 
saturated with all the religious aspirations and 
theological distinction of the most serious thinkers 
of his race. He was brought up at the Greek uni- 
versity of Tarsus, and so brought face to face with 
the Greek system of thought, and all that was good 
or bad in it as a system.! And he was a citizen of 
Rome, able to participate in that wonderful flow of 
life, which percolated through the arteries of civiliza- 
tion, along her roads and by her colonies to the very 
edge of the empire. It was something to S. Paul, 
he felt it, to have these three full streams of life 
running through his personality, along all or any of 
which he could meet God. But yet, through it all, 
we can trace the influence of places. How there 
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wells up a tide of proud association and glad remem- 
brance, when he speaks of Tarsus! He would have 
the chief captain at Jerusalem know that he was 
a citizen of no mean city.! How intimately again 
Jerusalem is bound round his religious feelings—the 
city of the Great King! He will gladly superintend 
the distribution of the relief sent to its? wants, he 
speaks of attendance at the Feasts as if it was a 
compelling necessity laid upon him. 

He would say, it was by the grace of God that he 
had been born at Tarsus; it was by the grace of God 
that he knew something of what was meant by 
Jerusalem, It is an interesting study, the effect on 
a man’s character of towns and places; it some- 
times gives up strange results: we find people living 
in the midst of great natural beauty, dwelling face 
to face with God in nature, yet strangely deficient 
in reverence, grace, and piety; while we find people 
pent up in cities, with everything to lower them, or 
at least to speak to them only of the world, strangely 
refined and elevated. We find people living in the 
midst of treasures, which they leave it to strangers 
to visit, and beauties which they only regard as of 
mercantile value and importance. And yet places 
have a strange influence on our lives. The dwellers 
in town and the dwellers in the country are different 
people. 

Do we value these influences as we ought in the 
formation of our moral character? There is no 
place like the home of our childhood in the strange, 

1 Acts xxi. 39. 2 Acts xi. 30; 1 Cor, xvi. 3. 
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inexplicable bearing it has on our character; that 
place where we first saw the light, the place which 
ever afterward formed a sort of standard of reference 
by which we measured everything else, the place 
where the phenomena of the world first exhibited 
themselves to us. The influence of school again is 
well known, when life is seized at its most im- 
pressionable time and is twisted and moulded in spite 
of itself; days when we felt our power, days of our 
enthusiasms, when, like S. Theresa with her little 
brother, we set out with some companion te seek 
martyrdom among the Moors We find the victories 
over the lion and the bear of childhood, strangely 
mixed up with our behaviour in the giant-conilicts of 
later life; or the braving of the wrath of the king 
even to the den of lons, seems only a repetition of 
the same determination, which led us to resist the 
king's meat which defiled the simple rule of home 
life. These days have passed away from most of us 
now, they are influences past and gone Those days 
of strength and freedom and delight, when merely to 
live seemed a privilege, with its victories, its prizes 
and its hopes; when, as yet, we had not become 
bankrupt in spent pleasures, incapable of effort, 
barren of enthusiasm, unambitious of achievement. 
And who shall describe the influence which permeates 
the hfe, from a sqjourn in a place like this, with 
all its wonderful j@ec and subtle charm, which 
affects even those who are harely conscious of its 
power? The years spent at the University form a 
chapter, on which very often the whole subsequent 
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history of a man’s life turns. Here he may feel 
the fulness of life around him, with that delightful 
mixture of freedom and restraint which gives him 
a fuller liberty than he will feel again when life’s 
responsibilities have begun to hedge him in, Here 
he finds a vast library of practical knowledge, where, 
if he will, he may borrow that volume of experience 
which it is often very expensive to buy. Here he 
may feel himself enwrapped with the piety, the 
wisdom, the great ideals of a sacred past. And yet 
it is all too possible to miss its end, to sink beneath 
the engulphing morass of its pleasures, and to emerge, 
if with life, at least permanently crippled and to 
carry to his dying day the scars of pleasures which 
only scorched, and so-called delights which only 
turned to bitterness. Lot, in his selfish choice, stands 
vividly out of the pages of Holy Scripture, outlined 
against the ruins of his burning home, himself flying 
to the mountains only to develop the germs of evil 
which a long acquaintance with bad conversation had 
bred in him. It would be a great thing for us all, 
if, like S. Paul, we could look back with a memory 
untinged by regret, with a conscience void of offence 
to our sojourn in this great University. “Citizens 
of no mean city,” you too feel yourselves to be, 
Here you have the best of what this world can give, 
to store you for the work of after life; here prayer, 
study, friendship, developments of all kinds woo you 
with every sort of attractive grace. 

Alas, that there should be any who on looking back 
at life can see its full stream pouring into the life 
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here, only to emerge a thin, shrunken thread, with the 
memories of lost opportunities, wasted means, and a 
broken tradition of honourable achievement; who, 
instead of being able to say, “by the grace of God my 
life is fuller and purer for the life of a great Uni- 
versity,” is constrained instead to utter a passionate 
«thank God,” that he has been able to escape alive from 
a life which was injuring him, because he was untrue to 
its great trusts. Places, yes even those places which 
we casually visit in our holiday travels, have all their 
share in the formation of our character; they may 
make us the richer, the fuller, less narrow and insular, 
more tolerant, less wise in our own conceits, or they 
may dissipate and weary us, and make us unfit for 
settled life. Certainly, perhaps, we need, in an age 
when holidays are taking such a very prominent place 
in life, to study more than we do the ethics of recreation. 
Dean Church has left behind him one of his searching 
sermons on foreign travel, in which he says, “The 
question must often be asked of us, when we find our- 
selves in famous cities or among the marvels of nature, 
what are you doing here, idling, trifling, wasting 
time, where all is so out of proportion with your 
trifling, and rebukes it? Here you are, come to see 
where men have been in earnest, have dared or have 
suffered, where God has so displayed His glory and 
His awfulness ; why not have stayed at home if you 
came only for vanity and aimless longing, if not to 
meet what you knew would meet you here, and 
honestly to do your best to recognize it ?1 
* “Pascal, and other Sermons,” Church, pp. 289, 290. 
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3. Besides the influence of the past with its grip of 
heredity, tendency, and education upon the apostle ; 
beside the influence of places and national distinctions 
which wove their coloured threads in and out of his 
character, we cannot doubt that he would also recog- 
nize the influence of individual people whom he met 
in the intercourse of life, whom God had placed, at 
certain turning-points of his career, as so many con- 
tributors to the formation of his character; so he 
speaks kindly of Gamaliel,! his old teacher who opened 
up to him paths, which, like many pupils before and 
since, he followed in divergencies which ‘led further 
than his master himself had gone. He must have 
looked back with thankful feelings to that quiet, 
unknown minister of God, Ananias, who had laid his 
hands on his sightless eyes, and had opened up the path 
when his tottering footsteps shook beneath him, when 
he stumbled forward, as a child, towards the new-found 
light—Ananias, who had been to him the instrument 
of his new birth, who had washed him in the regene- 
rating laver of Baptism, and started him forth on the 
high-road of Christian development.? He must have 
looked back on the gentle goodness of S. Barnabas, 
who had come to his side at a critical moment and 
saved him from a cold rejection and want of sym- 
pathy, which might have wrecked his enthusiasm, and 
daunted his new-born Christian zeal.2 He must have 
had vivid memories of the Apostles who had seen the 
Lord, who had gone in and out with Him, who had 
touched Him and conversed with Him, when, in the 

1 Acts xxii. 3. ? Acts ix. 10. 5 Acts ix, 27. 
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tenderness of the Incarnation, He had laid aside that 
mantle of glory, whose dazzling rays had blinded him 
on the Damascus road. But of all memories there 
was one, of all personalities there was one, which had 
wound closely round his inner life, when at the 
time when stern fanaticism had crystallized into a 
merciless judicial cruelty, he had watched the execu- 
tion of that saintly man outside the gate. As the 
stones showered upon him, and the earth was moist- 
ened with his blood, there shone out that image 
which he never could forget, of calm endurance and 
confident faith. “Thy Martyr Stephen.”? It might 
have been a spectre to haunt his despair, it became 
a memory which brought him to the feet of Jesus 
Christ. 

Look into your lives, dear brethren, and you will 
find, among the many influences that have gone to 
make you what you are, not the least potent are those 
people whom you have met, those teachers, friends, 
companions you have been thrown in contact with in 
the walk of life. It is astonishing, when we consider 
the power which friendshipand companionship exercise, 
that we do not take greater pains than we do, where 
the selection depends on ourselves, in choosing those 
who shall share our pursuits and be the companions 
of our leisure, and to a great extent the moulders 
of our character. On what ground, dear brethren, 
are we choosing our friends? Do we merely seek 
the amusing companion, or one who will just minister 
to our passing whims and fancies? Do we seek one 
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who dazzles us with his money, and that which money 
will get, or who fascinates us by a daring which casts 
reverence to the winds and moves fearlessly amidst 
the most venerated scenes of our life, and breaks 
down hedges and removes barriers and overthows 
ideals, with a recklessness which simulates courage ? 
What of the companionship of books, in which men 
give us of their inner selves, where we may take down 
and hear at our own pleasure the voices of those 
whom, in the rich and varied fields of literature, we 
choose to be our instructors. Now and then, magis- 
trates from the bench fulminate against the cheap 
literature which popularizes crimes, AG sheds a halo 
round vice, and forms the manual of instruction for 
the gaol-bird. But there are influences which warp 
our lives coming out of books which come under the 
lash of no magistrate. Flippant literature which 
tends to make serious thought impossible ; literature 
which scars and burns, and renders fruitless the 
opening buds of generous and holy thoughts. Books 
which do no good; books which do downright harm, 
which enter into a man’s heart because they call 
themselves clever and pose as being smart, but which 
breathe the very atmosphere of hell. Thank God, 
there are also those rich libraries accessible to us of 
wise books, elevating books, books which open for us 
windows in Heaven and breathe into our souls the 
fragrance of goodness and beauty, like the scent of 
the heather and the pine across the wind-swept moor, 
healthy, vigorous and fresh. The people we meet, 
the books we read, the company we keep, these 
N 
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things enter largely, too, into what we are, and are 
potent factors in the formation of character. 


III. 


And we cannot doubt that they were some such 
component elements that the Apostle gazed upon 
when he contemplated in that stern, introspective 
glance, the “I, myself,’ known as Paul, and for which, 
in spite of various breakdowns and humiliating 
episodes, he is able to thank God. He would see 
some or all of the things we have noticed, and more 
than what we have noticed; but he also saw, like a 
thread on which all these were strung, a subtle band of 
connection which he called “‘ Grace.” 

“ By the grace of God I am what I am.” Every one 
may trace it, even the most abandoned, if he will look 
deep enough, there beneath the blessings, the failures, 
the disasters of life, the subtle thread of the grace of 
God. God follows on the failures of life, and out of 
our mistakes and wilful sins makes a fresh departure 
of usefulness and goodness ; as we may sometimes see 
in the history of a great public building: it began as 
a monastery, and then, when evil days fell upon it, it 
was utilized as a school; when the school in its turn 
failed or was removed elsewhere, the building was 
still available as a hospital. The very crash which 
seemed to shatter life may be, as in the case of the 
Apostle, a higher departure of grace. But to the true 
Christian, grace will always be that power which 
helps us to grow in strength of character and goodness 
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until we become ourselves. It helps us by assimi- 
lating all that is good and useful, and in throwing 
off all that is bad and harmful. To be living in grace 
is not only to be making our calling and election sure, 
it is not only to have a hope full of immortality, but 
it is to live in full and vital connection with all that 
is God-like in life. 

It seems a simple thing that, in obedience to custom, 
or in piety to the tradition of my life, I said my 
prayers this morning; but it put me in touch with 
Heavenly influences, kept me from the assaults of 
evil desires and longings, fertilized the very flowers 
and pleasures of the day with stores of goodness and 
holy influences. It seems a light thing that I received 
the Holy Communion, but it made my life strong 
enough to resist the disintegrating powers of evil. 
Look, dear brethren, at the influence of the sun; see 
as it streams in at a window, it seems to bring with 
it light and health; we expand to it like flowers, 
and the blight drops off, and the mildew ceases to 
ravage the tender blooms of our life. See how we 
welcome the refreshing air as it is wafted in through 
the open casement, how it seems to revive us, give 
us, that is, fresh life. But if the life has fled from 
us, if we are dead, then the very sun which we wel- 
come, the air which we love to breathe, will in the 
end only hasten our corruption. It is grace which 
keeps us alive, the true Christian is the only man 
who is truly alive; he is in sympathy with all his 
life, he looks back with piety on the past, he regards 
the present with thankfulness and the future without 
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dismay. The many ways accorded us of snatching 
at life’s pleasures or quickening its movements, are 
the easiest way to lose it altogether. Listen, dear 
brethren, to the Apostle, and his words will be your 
own: “ By the grace of God I am what I am.” 


SERMON XII. 


THE USE OF TALENTS. 


“The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country, 
who called his own seryants, and delivered unto them his goods. And — 
unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another one; to 
every man according to his several ability; and straightway took his 
journey.”—S. Marr. xxy. 14, 15. 


HERE is a parable of our blessed Lord’s which has 
practically added a word to human language, and 
furnished a living protest against human self- 
sufficiency. A talented man is not so much the 
man who is largely equipped for self-display, as one 
to whom much is given, and of whom much will be 
required. 

It is remarkable to notice how largely our human 
life is stamped with the seal of great realities. As 
the broad arrow proclaims everywhere the nature of 
the ownership in some government store, so where we 
see branded on our daily life such words as duty, 
vocation, office, or as here talent, it might make us 
pause and consider our responsibilities as we read the 
motto which encircles our ordinary existence, “ What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive ?’’} 
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And you will notice that this parable, although 
tending to the same end, is different to the Parable 
of the Virgins, wherewith it is closely associated. 
There, we are allowed to see certain difficulties which 
beset those who wait for their Lord; here we have 
to consider the responsibilities of those who work 
for Him. 

And here surely we need some help, if God in His 
estimate of our actions would seem to divide men 
into two classes, the wise and the foolish; this 
bustling age with much greater readiness divides 
them into useful and idle. “What has he done?” 
is the first question we ask when we read an 
obituary announcement in The Times. “What are 
they doing?” is the measure by which we regulate 
our interest in mission work among the heathen, 
while we regard it as such a simple and appreciable 
thing, that any man is qualified to say off-hand, who 
visits India or Africa on a few months’ tour, whether 
or not native Christianity is a failure. We still 
believe with our forefathers that all monks were lazy 
because they studied rather than fought. We still 
cannot understand what a man can find to do, and 
of what use he is in the world, whose business 
engagements are not as many as there are hours in 
the day. We live in stirring times of active work; 
days when from the open gates of the country 
villages there is a steady march towards the centres 
of industry. Work, competition, progress, invention, 
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discovery, with these we ransack the earth, the air, 
the heaven above us; the more than sixty years of 
our Queen’s most glorious reign, mark off in some 
way the speed at which we are going. Mountain 
after mountain, peak after peak of hitherto in- 
accessible mystery is being surmounted. We have 
added some years to the average life of man, we 
have arrested disease, and stilled pain, annihilated 
distance, and almost refurnished the world—where 
shall we stop ? 
“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Where shall we stop, as we riot on, proud in the 
possession of what we call our own? It is here that 
God meets us, and it is well that He should meet us, 
in a parable like “The talents,’ and in a season like 
Lent. “My own,” is a phrase to conjure with, but 
there is a counter-claim of which sooner or later we 
become conscious. We are reminded that there is a 
man Who is travelling in a far country, with Whom 
we have some relations. We are told that the goods 
after all are His; that He has sovereign rights over 
all the developments of resource which hitherto we 
have labelled “My own.” Who says to us, “ You 
were sent into the world stocked, endowed, entrusted 
with so many talents, five, two, or one,—How much 
have you gained by trading?” It is, I am afraid, 
idle to assert that our ordinary conception of life 
has any practical relation to the great doctrine of 
endowment and consequent responsibility. The 
average man finds himself by chance in a rich 
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world; he goes on by luck, and succeeds by clever 
strokes of business. His aim is to seize for himself, 
right and left, as much as he can carry, and if 
possible to die a successful man; and keep the 
business in his family. How difficult he finds it 
to realize a centre other than himself on which his 
work, his prosperity, his success and failure, all 
turn, the absent Master, Who has a scheme and a 
rich endowment, in which the individual welfare 
plays after all only a secondary part. What a real 
lesson we should have learned, if we could realize 
that life is a vocation, not a scramble for prizes, that 
we are called to God, not merely to work, that so 
much health, so much time, so much resource, so 
much wisdom, so much money, yes, so much ill- 
health, so much want of money, so to speak, so much 
distress, are all put into our hands by God for the 
development of His work. This would give a greater 
solemnity to life, we should feel more like tenants 
in some property which was not our own, where 
everything which came to our hand would bring 
with it the responsibility which belongs to handling 
a trust. Then we should be able to understand that 
feeling which prompted Archbishop Benson to say to 
a friend, who was knocking off with his stick the 
luxuriant brambles which were running over the top 
of the green hedge in the country lane, “Don’t do 
that, it is breaking the third commandment.” For 
all the green things of the earth belong to God. 

Then we should not need societies, and repressive 
legislation to enforce kindness from us to the lower 
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animals. We should feel that they were the pet 
creatures of God, left in our charge, for our good, and 
to minister to our wants. Then we should not need 
the stern reprimand of pain and weakness, the 
chastisement which God has irreparably connected 
with misused health and strength, to pass from 
KéAacic to rywwpia, Where the man refuses to be 
corrected. We should know that our bodies were 
for the Lord, and that health and strength, if He had 
been pleased to bestow them, were part of our talents. 
Then we should not need to receive the constant 
appeals for help to different agencies for good, each 
appeal a fresh aggravation, painfully conscious that 
it must justify itself by coaxing or threatening, or in 
the last resort give a bonus in the shape of a ball 
or a bazaar, or at least the applause of a pompous 
subscription list. We should recognize instead that 
God had given us means that we might help others, 
as part of our endowment. Then we should not need 
to ask, “What is the sin, the actual sin in itself of 
betting. and gambling?” because we should realize 
that money is much too serious a thing to put to 
such trifling and unworthy uses, part of God’s endow- 
ment, which we could no more waste, and yet be 
reverent, when we remembered what could be done with 
it, than we could cast loaves of bread into the river 
before a starving multitude, because we were pleased 
to call them our own, and enjoyed to see the splash. 
And we do well to notice that the talents as they 
came from God were unequally distributed ; once more 
the good things of this life are not a rich prize in 
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which all ought to have an equal share, but one work 
has to be done by many agents, each equipped for 
the particular department which falls to his lot. In 
building a great cathedral there is some master-mind, 
and then are employed variously endowed craftsmen, 
down to the day-labourer, all equally necessary to the 
completion of the design. We do not need artists to 
dig foundations, nor masons to do the work of carvers. 
Some have five talents, some have two, and some 
have one, but all work at one design. True it is that 
each man receives his endowment according to his 
capacity. Some of these inequalities of capacity 
came from God Himself, some are brought about 
by human neglect, for some the man is himself 
responsible. God in His wonderful working, as He 
has filled the world with infinite variety of life, 
where even the leaves on the same trees are not 
alike, has differently designed men (we may reverently 
believe) for different parts of His great work. And 
if a man who has received two talents refuses to 
work because he has not received five talents, dis- 
content in his case has led to rebellion and to injury 
to the cause of God. 

It is different, of course, with those who have been 
maimed and hampered by those who have taken 
away their opportunities and deprived them of their 
field of legitimate expansion ; while, perhaps there is 
many a man now labouring on, as night draws near, 
with only one talent left out of the glittering heap 
once entrusted to him, who feels that he has misused 
opportunities, and wasted his time, and, worse still, 
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maimed his capacity for posts of trust, and for honest 
work among those who wait for the return of the 
Lord, Who comes to reckon with them. 


re 


We gather further from this parable that the 
talents which God distributes are not like precious 
curiosities to be kept in a museum and _ presented 
to Him again. intact, but there is a mention of 
trading and bankers and interest, which all point 
to a continual and profitable investment of Divine 
endowments. 

Our blessed Lord tells us nothing of the temptation 
which surrounds the responsible possessor of five 
talents, or even the happy owner of the two. He 
only tells us the neglect of him who was slenderly 
endowed with one. And yet we know from other 
sources what these temptations are, and our daily 
experience gives us ample warning. We are all 
familiar with the mercenary man who, feeling that 
he is splendidly endowed, deliberately sets himself 
to get on in the world. One by one the prizes of life 
are open to him, he despises those who are the 
victims of a superstition which they call religion, 
he despises no less those who allow themselves to 
miss opportunities of advancement because they are 
the slaves of their passion: cool, calculating, irre- 
proachable, he has received five talents, and he very 
soon doubles them in the competition and arena of 
life. He has learned to live without God, and he has 
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forgotten Him, and dies without His fear and love, 
killed by success. My brethren, there is nothing 
more easy than this; the successful man meets us at 
every turn, he has commenced by filching little sums 
out of the bank of God, he has made great ventures 
without Him, he has succeeded in spite of Him, and 
he dies worth ten talents. Perhaps he is honoured 
with an epitaph and a certain measure of posthumous 
fame, and goes to await his Lord. 

Here is another: he, too, started with two talents ; 
he was no brilliant writer like his more gifted brother. 
He started no successful scheme, and founded no 
gigantic enterprises. But God had given him en- 
dowments of health and strength, vigour, and sound 
common sense, and power of work. But all through 
life these have been expended on self. Like a plant 
which battens on the life of some humbler companion, 
he has struck his roots into the soil and taken in its 
fatness, and shot up leaves which have withdrawn 
the sun from the poor at his side. He has never lost 
an opportunity of getting on, he has never lost an 
opportunity of enjoying himself if he could do it 
with discretion. A favourite; easy-going, sensible, he 
enters the world with every facility for making his 
way; endowed with two talents, he has found no 
difficulty in making two more, and he dies the happy 
possessor of four talents, and the hole which he made 
in society as he drops through is quickly smoothed 
over, and the ripples of his loss reach further and 
further in fainter disturbance until his memory is 
gone, the memory of a man who passed through 
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the world without doing good to a single soul. My 
brethren, there are many bankers ready to trade 
with the five talents and the two, and to develop 
them and even to double them, but not in the 
currency of Heaven, or in schemes which the Lord 
when He comes will recognize. It will be a sad 
thing, if we find that the intellect which was given 
us that we might develop the world for God, and pre- 
pare the way for Christ, has been spent in rearing up 
the love of self, in self-advancement. It will be a sad 
thing, if talents that were given us that we might 
bring men to God, are only spent in beautifying the 
tent of the ambassador. It is so hard to remember 
God, and to balance this sense of proprietorship 
which belongs to “My own,” with the sense of 
responsibility which belongs to “His goods.” Hence 
we see the practical value of religion, to warn us and 
remind us of an absent master. When the other day 
in London, it was proposed to pull down a church in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, 
in order that business men might save five minutes 
in getting to the city, a gentleman rose up and 
earnestly deprecated this course, saying that while 
staying in Chicago he had noticed that in the 
business part of that city there was not a single 
church to be seen, with its silent witness to Almighty 
God. The church stands in the busy city like the 
solemn office of the invisible Lord, Who has told us 
that He is coming again to exact His own with 
interest. The daily prayer will be a test whether or 
not our hearts are out of tune with Heavenly things. 
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Sunday with its outward concession to religious 
propriety will tell us whether or not God is having 
His tithe of our time, while the frequent calls to 
charity and benevolence will test the existence of 
that numbing selfishness which uses success as an 
instrument against God, prosperity as a means of 
destruction, and comfort as an active agent in 
developing a dread incapacity. Nothing succeeds 
like success, but it is no slight virtue to have traded 
well in the bank of life, and yet to have advanced 
the Lord’s interest and doubled the Lord’s money. 


VEGF 


But the main interest of the teaching of the parable 
centres after all, on the man who had received one 
talent, and miserably failed in his duty of trading 
with it. Here is the average man, not brilliant, not 
specially endowed, making no great stir in the world, 
but with a duty to do for which he must give 
account, and an endowment for whose enrichment he 
is responsible. The doctrine of gifts has dangers in 
more directions than one. It is possible for a man to 
think himself the favourite of God, and so cast away 
his soul in foolish self-conceit; but it is also possible 
for a man to say, “ Work is all very well for one who 
has gifts and can get on. I have no gifts, and it 
does not matter much what I do.” A man will even 
transfer his indolence to the higher region of morality, 
and say that some have gifts and others have not, 
that he is not to be blamed for the want of truthful- 
ness, which is not his gift, or for the lack of honesty, 
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which had not been naturally implanted in him, or 
of purity, which was contrary to a natural taint, 
or of industry, which was met by a constitutional 
indolence, which he deplored. If a sense of the 
possession of great gifts brings with it a tempta- 
tion to self-conceit, the sense of incapacity which 
sometimes comes to the poorly-endowed is equally 
dangerous. Side by side with the great resource 
and work of the present day, we are met by the 
terrible phenomenon of useless and wasted lives, 
We see men right and left burying their Lord’s 
money in hopeless impotence and feeble contempt. 
“God is hard upon them, and asks so much. He 
reaps where He has not sown, and gathers where He 
has not strawed. Heredity is at fault. They have 
been sent into the world with a weight round their 
neck, which natural laws have rivetted with a fast 
chain. Environment is at fault. Never has there 
been a chance of getting themselves out. They have 
always been thrown with the possessors of five talents 
or the possessors of two. Competitive examinations 
should be stopped, or posts made for those slenderly 
endowed. Those who are deprived of the resources 
of life, must not be expected to contend for its prizes.” 

We all know the careless possessor of one talent, 
who absolutely does no good in the world, who 
eats and drinks and does his monotonous drudgery 
without life or interest, who comes into the world 
unknown, who passes through it unnoticed, and dies 
undesired, angry with God, grumbling at circum- 
stances, dissatisfied with himself. What little work 
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he has done has ended in this, in sullenness, in gloom, 
in selfishness, in sensuality, in despair: he has been 
engaged all his life in burying his one talent. And 
when his Lord comes he stands empty and bare- 
handed before Him. 

And yet what a gift it is, this one talent, which he 
so thanklessly misuses. What a privilege it is even 
to live at all, what a privilege to be a Christian, what 
a, privilege to have opportunities of being useful to one 
single being in God’s universe. Surely our blessed Lord 
might say to us to-day, to the very humblest amongst 
us, “ Blessed are the eyes which see the things that 
ye see: for I tell you, that many prophets and kings 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not seen them; and to hear those things which 
ye hear, and have not heard them.”! Surely absolute 
indifference is one of the saddest spectacles of the 
day. Think how deeply men’s minds have been 
stirred before now in the very place where we are 
gathered together; think of the waves of excited 
controversy which have swept through this Uni- 
versity ; think of the torture and the stake, and the 
frenzied outburst which followed upon this or that 
phase of religious expression; intolerant, hateful, 
utterly alien to the whole spirit of Christianity. 
Yes, but these showed at least that men felt keenly 
on the matter, however barbarously they expressed 
themselves. Surely, in spite of much that may make 
us weep, and some things that may make us smile, 
there is much to be thankful for in the present 

1S. Luke x. 23, 24. 
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unrest on controversial matters. When we have 
discounted political or interested agitations, there is 
no doubt that a strong, if heated, feeling is being 
aroused throughout the country on religious topics, 
which is in itself far better than a stolid indifference. 
There are parts of the Church, we have been re- 
minded, where the people seem too deeply indifferent 
to religion even to find fault. 

There is always the danger of men sinking back 
into a lifeless apathy, as regards religion. If they 
have a soul they do not care to be reminded of it. 
If they have a duty they must also think of self- 
interest. If there be a God it is not a matter of 
pressing moment. “Let us eat and drink; for to- 
morrow we die.” This is the voice which mounts up 
from hundreds and thousands of those to whom God 
has given the talent of life, and who are busy burying 
their Lord’s money and hiding it in the earth. 

Times of peace, and the absence of controversy, may 
often be very deceptive. We have never been told to 
expect that the spiritual trading for Christ will be 
accomplished without effort and without pain. Among 
the traditional sayings attributed to Christ you will 
remember this: yiveoQe rpamweZirar Sékyor —“ show 
yourselves tried money-changers.” The business of 
God demands a man’s whole energy. If only God 
would show us this Lent the simple value of a life! 
Every life that is lived has its message to the world! 
If only the idle who flit through life could feel for 
once what it means! If only we realized that Holy 
Orders is not the only profession which is enterprised 

O 
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with a Divine vocation ! How many there are who, 
recognizing the supreme solemnity of this wonderful 
calling, shrink from it, and take up with something 
which is less sacred as they think, less exacting, with 
a margin at least of self-pleasing if not of frivolity! 
If we once realize the teaching of this parable, can 
we believe that any profession is without its solemn 
vocation to a Christian?! Must not every Christian 
man, as he reviews his endowment and counts his 
talents, ask himself, how best can I serve God with 
these talents, as cleric or layman, in this profession 
or in that? Surely no one will dare to say who 
has faced life, what profession shall I follow which 
will least tax my serious efforts and leave me a greater 
freedom for self-pleasing and ease? We must not, 
dear brethren, give wrong reasons for things; it 
cannot be that the present lamentable deficiency in 
candidates for holy orders is wholly due to the 
unsettled state of the Church, to the shameful insuffi- 
ciency of clerical incomes, or any latent widespread 
unbelief in religion. Do you think there is any hold- 
ing back from God, any desire on the part of those 
whom He has distinctly called to that sacred office, to 
serve Him with something less than the offer of the 
whole being? Short of this, do let us recognize that 
we dare not enter on any profession without a Divine 
vocation. 

Is this the profession in which, things being as they 
are, I can best serve God? Vocation, it has been said, 


* See Illingworth, “University and Cathedral Sermons,” 
p. 120, ete. 
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is a call to God, and not merely a call to work. It 
is a sad thing for a man to refuse first this and then 
that, and at last when he becomes sobered to find him- 
self, once the possessor of five talents, working at that 
which one less gifted than himself might have done, 
as the only thing he is fit for. Are there no bankers, 
my brethren? No one who will take our poor endow- 
ments, and expand them and make them worthy of 
the Lord? At least, here in this place, you know of 
the bank which is open to you, called Education, in 
which natural endowments are taken and developed 
under religious and fostering care, with’ the good 
blessing of God upon them and put in the way of 
development and useful service for Him. Much that 
goes by this great name may seem to some irksome 
and unnecessary, and may be put to wrong uses, but 
in God’s hands it is the means of setting your loving 
and hating in the right channels, the fresh endow- 
ment of a natural gift, and a drawing out of your 
power of usefulness. To a wise man education never 
stops; every day he lives he is learning and storing 
his mind, preparing hourly for fresh efforts in God’s 
work, and struggling to make himself more efficient for 
his duty in the world. But which of us, as we review 
the past, can hear unmoved the charge, “ Thou wicked 
and slothful servant” ? There is nothing said about 
want of success, but his condemnation is his failure to 
use the means which God has provided for his welfare. 
Think of the vast sums of money which are being 
spent in education, think of our Public Schools and 
Universities, and then watch the slothful servants 
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still burying their Lord’s money, to whom life has 
no interest, whose vitality has lost its spring, whose 
hearts have no energy, whose activities have no vigour, 
whose education only means that knowing more and 
having more, they have more scientific means of dis- 
sipation and more precious treasures to waste. 

There are bankers also in what we call the circum- 
stances of life. 

How much depends on the faithful energy of hidden 
lives. We little think of what we owe, when we are 
travelling, to the fidelity of the signal-man in his box, 
or the long vigil of the keeper of the lighthouse. 
Many a brilliant possessor of five talents owes more 
than he knows to the faithful life of the owner of one. 
How much we owe to those who make the burden of 
life easier to us, and set us free from our duties. 
What a grand chapter might be written in the history 
of the world on the fidelity and noble virtue of 
servants, their devotion, they loyalty, their unselfish- 
ness, or of those who nurse us in sickness, and devote 
themselves in utter self-abnegation to the relief of pain. 
Surely, in many directions, men are waking up to the 
importance and power of simple lives and simple 
duties, and to the terrible curse which awaits indo- 
lence in the busy field of God’s activity. For among 
the many foolish and wicked words, which the slothful 
servant hurls back against his Lord, none is more 
foolish and untrue than this, when proffering to Him 
the bare and wasted talent, he says, “There Thou 
hast that is Thine.” A talent which we neglect to use 
is never the;same as the talent which our Lord 
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entrusts to us; deterioration, with all its dread effects, 
sets in, and we have robbed the Lord of all the inte- 
rest which business and trading might have brought. 
There is no place for sloth in a kingdom of life, the 
forces we have to contend with are too strong, the 
stream of lifeis too rapid for the man who likes to sit 
still and remain if at least unfit for Heaven, certainly 
not bad enough for hell. 

Lent, among its many solemn lessons, brings with 
it no more solemn lesson than this—the lesson of 
our own responsibility. There are so many masters 
claiming our powers, so many ends and objects open 
to us, that we forget sometimes God’s sovereign right 
in the world. We occupy different positions in this 
life, we come on as new actors in old familiar scenes, 
but each actor has advanced or retarded the unfolding 
plot of life. What has been our contribution to the 
times in which we have lived? Is the part I have 
filled the better for my incumbency? Has God’s 
kingdom been advanced -or retarded by my means ? 
I may have had the five talents; if so, to whom much 
has been given, of him shall much berequired. I may 
have had the two, enough to give me a grip on life 
and also enough to make me forget God. I may have 
had only the one, the easiest and the hardest, the 
case in which the great majority fail. Because they 
think they cannot do much for God, they therefore 
think themselves entitled to do nothing, and hope to 
be lost in the crowd at the last day. It takes us 
some time to realize that sloth is one of the seven 
deadly sins. He seems so harmless, so much to be 
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pitied, that poor drifting man, who never offends you 
by his self-assertion, or injures you by his competition, 
or provokes you by his aggressive eagerness. But for 
all that he is a blot on nature, a hinderer of the work 
of God. He has taken God’s gifts, he has neither used 
them nor developed them. 

Alas! we fear it is only too true that among those 
who have done most harm, and have merited God’s 
most severe wrath at the day of Judgment, will be 
found those whose condemnation is this, that they 
have done nothing, 


SERMON XIII. 


“THE CONTAGION OF SIN.” 


“ Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.’—1 Krinas 
Xxii. 52, 


THERE is a peculiar sadness, dear brethren, in this 
refrain, which rings again and again across the pages 
of Holy Scripture. Like a warning bell anchored 
over some sunken rock, which sways to the motion 
of the waves and tells out its solemn note on their 
tossing crest, so over this sunken life on the highway 
of history there rings out the warning as fresh lives 
drive on in the same crooked courses—<Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 

It is a sad note, for more reasons than one; for in 
the gloomy history of what might have been we 
should find Jeroboam, with Samson and Saul and 
even Solomon, whom we were thinking of last 
Sunday, and Rehoboam, his immediate predecessor, 
conspicuous as one of those heaven-sent agents that 
were girded to do the work of God. He was the 
servant on whom was to rest the duty of tearing 
the crown from the brow of Solomon. “I will surely 
rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy 
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servant.”! It was in the good providence of God 
that when Solomon was dead, Jeroboam should dis- 
member the kingdom consolidated with so much care 
and reared to so great a pinnacle of glory, and begin 
that separation of Israel which should never be 
healed again. 

We are studying, dear brethren, once more the 
history of a fall; we are studying one of those failures 
of God’s agents which are histories always full of 
warning and full of disappointments. It is always a 
serious thing for any one to be an agent for God in 
a critical and decisive moment. It is difficult to take 
up a failure and start as a reformer. When a man is 
placed on a pinnacle he must look to himself. Few 
are then sufficient for these things, and Jeroboam 
failed utterly. 

And it is not without a sad significance that we 
see here, as elsewhere, that—we will note it in pass- 
ing—the father is associated in the record of his son’s 
failure. Who was Nebat that his name should live 
on wherever the Holy Scriptures are read? We can 
only answer, he was the father of Jeroboam. A man 
does not perish alone in his iniquity. Was there ever 
a sinner that fell from God who did not make some 
one or another suffer for it besides himself? How 
many fathers have been ruined by dissolute sons? 
How many mothers, old before their time, are bowed 
down with shame by a child’s disgrace! God binds 
us all so mysteriously together that one man in his 
fall too often tears down all that in which the 

1 1 Kings xi. 11. 
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tendrils of his life had become entwined—his family, 
his friends, his fellows, and his good name, and be- 
comes the founder of his family’s dishonour. 


I, 


Why, then, we may reverently ask, is Jeroboam 
dowered with this heritage of doom? Why has he 
been placed there before others as the prominent 
agent in a national disgrace—“ who made Israel to 
sin”? And here we feel at once how radically 
different are the estimates which we make from the 
estimates of God. We start from modern concep- 
tions of God’s dealings with man, and imagine how 
God ought to have acted in a certain chain of cir- 
cumstances, and we find to our dismay that Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, is arraigned by us as a 
child-murderer. We rise from the statistics of some 
modern pestilence or epidemic, and while we say the 
fever was a just reward for contempt of God’s sani- 
tary and moral laws, we arraign His justice in 
sending the armed bands of Israel to extirpate the 
Canaanites. We note the penal hereditary taint of 
birth with interest and attention, we rebel against 
the unending punishment of the wicked; we claim 
the united verdict of the world as on our side in 
detestation of the grosser sins, such as intemperance 
and the like; we find the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, for which there is no forgiveness, is a sin in the 
region of the spirit removed from severe and gross 
misdoing; we are puzzled at the descriptions of the 
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happiness of Heaven, we recoil from the counsels of 
perfection, we are not sure that the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount would not make practical 
business life impossible. Are we looking, we ask 
anxiously, at a practical thing in a practical way ? or 
are we deceived in our estimates and wrong in our 
sense of proportion? So here, Solomon’s sensuality 
was something tangible, his idolatry was inconsistent 
and mistaken. But why, once more, should Jeroboam, 
out of all the events of his chequered history, be 
marked with this eternal stigma—for so it was? 
Because he made the calf in Bethel and the calf in 
Dan, and said, “Behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” ?+ 

We have surely here God’s eternal disapproval, cut 
in deep letters, of the doctrine known as expediency. 
It is a common opinion that the precept, “ Let us do 
evil that good may come,” is the peculiar property of 
a certain religious Order not unnaturally distrusted 
and feared. Dear brethren, there cannot be a greater 
mistake than to suppose this. It is ingrained in the 
very texture of human nature. If we peruse the 
records of almost any movement, social or religious 
or political, we shall find lurking in the least sus- 
pected places traces of this most dangerous precept, 
“Let us do a little evil, quite a little evil; that which 
is not abstractly good, but good as things are; that 
which could not be justified by the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount (but you know the Sermon on 
the Mount, after all, is ideal), that which we should 
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never do if things were on their proper footing, and 
which we shall never do again when they are on 
their proper footing—all this to secure a great and 
obvious good.” It was so here: Jeroboam was 
definitely commissioned to sever the ten tribes from 
Rehoboam’s influence. If he was to do this com- 
pletely, he must sever utterly and once for all that 
centripetal force which would draw these tribes con- 
stantly back to Jerusalem as the religious centre of 
the whole nation with its tradition, its prestige, its 
opportunities for a political propaganda. How was 
it possible, he might argue, to maintain the sever- 
ance to which he was pledged, if three times in every 
year there was a steady and recognized exodus of his 
available fighting population up to Jerusalem on a 
friendly and consecrated errand? Antecedently it 
was not desirable to multiply centres of devotion ; 
politically there was nothing else to be done. And 
so principle bows down its head before expediency. 
My brethren, if a thing is wrong in itself, not all the 
expediency in the world, no mandate of the people, 
no development of circumstances, will ever make it 
right. And in following expediency we take in ex- 
change a, certain evil for what, at the worst, was only 
a er ailemiical one, however certain it might seem. 
Jeroboam’s history, with its sounding vendict is a 
tremendous recall to principle. After all, we do not 
govern the world, but God. We are here but a little 
time, and see only one portion of the battlefield ; God 
is for ever, from everlasting to everlasting, and sees 
it all. No, this retiring, this falling back, is not a 
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retreat, if God orders it. No, this arrangement is not a 
hopeless blunder which must be rectified at once, if it 
is part of a great movement in God’s tactics. If God 
has allowed these anomalies to exist all this time, if 
God has been patient while working to their complete 
correction, who are we that we should throw over 
all His plans, and put them out of gear, and wilfully 
snatch at an adjustment which will fall out of order 
again directly, because it is not founded on principle ? 
There is no other question which can be asked in 
national policy, in domestic policy, in business policy, 
in the policy of our own lives, than this: “Is it 
right ?” Without it we leave behind us a tortuous 
and crooked tradition, only to be advanced by fresh 
concessions to false methods and fresh sacrifices of 
principle. Study it, if you will, dear brethren, in its 
simplest form. I ask you, who has the hardest fight 
to maintain his integrity and to save his honour—he 
who boldly says at once, “It is not right, and I refuse 
to do it because it is not right”; or he who makes 
concession after concession, and goes as far as he can, 
and deals in subterfuge and excuse? The time comes 
when the inevitable decision can be put off no longer. 
Jeroboam’s calves of gold were put up, no doubt, with 
the best political motives, and with a minimum of re- 
ligious rancour, to represent in the least offensive way 
a religious use whose exercise had become dangerous. 
But the first step in expediency was the very spot over 
which God raised the epitaph of his far-reaching sin, 
“Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin 
—the man who sacrificed principle to expediency.” 
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But it was a sin against principle in a grave 
matter, in the sacred region of truth. It has been 
pointed out that there are three stages of decline in 
the downward career of the wicked with regard to 
sin against truth. First, the obstinate setting of self 
against it, “they received not the love of the truth.” ! 
This by a wilful act of self. Then the judicial in- 
fatuation which overtakes the sinner at a certain 
point. “For this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion ;” followed by the final punishment which 
overtakes those who believe in the truth but have 
“pleasure in unrighteousness.” It is a dangerous thing 
to tamper with obvious revealed truth. We see here 
Jeroboam’s utter contempt for it. “One place is as 
good as another for God’s worship; one tribe is just 
as good as another for the priesthood; one day is just 
as good as another for a feast of religious obliga- 
tion.” And so we may well hesitate at the easy and 
somewhat contemptuous process which seeks to ex- 
tract, out of the magnificent charge which our blessed 
Lord gave to His Church, a shifting commission which 
is not even an abstract. Hear how it rings down 
the ages: “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
manded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.”? Shall we dare to dilute 
this into a harmless residuum which will suit every 
one and hurt nobody? Religion is not a thing 

1 2 Thess. ii. 10. 2 §, Matt. xxviii. 19, 20 (R.V.). 
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which you can strip of so many indifferent ingre- 
dients, colouring matter, things to impart a pleasant 
flavour, and the like, until you come to a real sub- 
stratum which is the genuine remedy. Religion is 
surely rather an admirable compound, delicately ad- 
justed, of those ingredients most suitable to man’s 
needs, where the delicate and the skilful admixture is 
more than half the secret of its efficiency. Who are 
we that we should pick and choose what is useful for 
this generation, and harmful for that, and what is of 
advantage and what is not, what is essential and 
what isnot ? Jeroboam no doubt thought he was doing 
a clever thing in making religion an instrument of 
successful government. He little knew the wreck of 
his own character and the downfall of great institu- 
tions which he was slowly and scientifically preparing 
by his unprincipled actions. Trifling with truth is a 
serious matter, dear brethren, wherever we findit. Men 
speak and act as if God were some stern inspector, 
Who at the last day would require to be satisfied in 
an examination, of the orthodoxy and theological 
accuracy of those who are to be admitted to Heaven; 
and they not unnaturally recoil from the idea, forget- 
ting that the pilot who enters harbour is not examined 
as to when and why he passed that warning light- 
house, avoided that reef, threaded that narrow, care- 
fully-indicated channel, studied the minute chart, and 
used the exquisitely-adjusted compass. His safe 
presence in port is his best answer and his true 
certificate. But the pilot whose merchandise strews 
the waves, and whose timbers lie splintered on the 
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rock, because he despised all warnings and followed 
a self-chosen course, may well be expected to be 
judged for his loss by the warnings provided for him 
and the minute accuracy of the course marked out for 
him. “This is the Catholic faith ” isnot the intolerant 
dogmatism of a contemptuous orthodoxy, but the 
prosaic statement of a course of safety to be accepted 
or rejected at a great and serious personal responsi- 
bility. There is a strong foundation of truth under- 
lying the most ordinary methods of our life, which 
we cannot neglect with impunity. The worship of 
God enshrined in the second commandmént was not 
a positive order merely, which Jeroboam might obey 
or disobey as he liked with impunity. It rested on 
the fundamental needs of man and the axioms of 
religious appreciation of God. It seems a little thing, 
it may be, to neglect God’s worship, or to sever our- 
selves from the religious hopes of our forefathers; and 
yet our religious life begins to flag and fail, we scarce 
know why, and the blight of sin gathers on its tender 
leaves. It was no light thing which Jeroboam did 
when he altered the days of religious obligation to 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month, the day which 
he had devised out of his own heart. The days of 
religious observance, of which Sunday heads the list, 
are not days which we can take up and let alone at 
will. It is strange how again and again the neglect 
of Sabbaths stands out in the forefront of Israel’s 
apostacy. 

It seems a small thing to neglect the Easter 
Day in every week, to step outside the circle of old 
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familiar anniversaries, just to miss the angels’ song 
at Christmas, or the Cross on Good Friday, or the 
rifled tomb at Easter, or the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on Whit-Sunday; and we forget that these 
things again run right up into the very heart of 
truth, that our religious welfare depends on its days 
of sunlight and holy remembrance, that on these 
days we live again in the atmosphere of great scenes 
which surround our salvation, and study from the 
inside what is much more than a mere commemora- 
tion of an historical event. 

It seemed an easy thing, again, just to break down 
the old sacrificial system and to start a brand-new 
religion of his own. He did not know that he was 
cutting away foundations which rested on the rock 
of Calvary, that he was cutting off the band of 
many folds in which the sacrifices of blood, the meat 
offering, the peace offering, and the whole sacrificial 
system of the old law passed into the great sacrifice 
of Calvary, to emerge from the Cross once more into 
the one Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Church. Truth, 
dear brethren, is not a series of propositions which we 
keep in a book and polemically defend in argument, 
Truth is a spiritual force which penetrates every corner 
of our religious life. No man can make light of the 
religious traditions of a good youth without suifering 
for it, and no man can treat the revealed truth of 
God as an open question without suffering for it. 
Religion is much too serious a thing, much too 
solemn a thing, for a man to settle out of his own 
heart ; the attitude of man to his Maker, of a sinner 
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to his Redeemer, of a poor starving creature to the 
Lord of Heaven and earth waiting to sanctify and 
to bless. The road to heaven is well-defined. There 
are no short cuts, there are no easy methods devised 
out of our own heart. Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
made Israel to sin because he taught them that in- 
stead of “truth” we might read “ opinion ;” instead 
of “faith” we might substitute “views.” 

“Who made Israel to sin.” In the end, after all, 
it is God’s verdict against the underlying selfishness 
of sin. There is no form of evil, dear brethren, for 
which more terrible denunciations are reserved in 
Holy Scripture than this—of being to others the 
occasion of sin. You remember those terrible words 
wrung out of the very heart of the loving Saviour, 
embodying the very wrath of the Lamb: “ Woe unto 
the world because of offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh!1 it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast 
into the sea, than that he should offend one of these 
little ones.”2 And yet what sinner stays his hand, 
in the full fever of his eager pursuit, to think of the 
great God Whose schemes he is thwarting, Whose 
handiwork he is destroying, Whose image he is 
defiling? “It was only to make the paper sell; the 
people will have it, and we must do as others do.” 
The nauseous details of some hateful crime are spread 
far and wide through the streets, through the houses, 
through the shops, through the schools; the evil germs 

1 §, Matt. xviii. 7. 2 §, Luke xvii, 2. 
a 
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spread, and souls wither and die—souls for whom 
Christ shed His blood—as the knowledge of sin laps up 
with its fiery waves, burning down innocency, beauty, 
and honour. The sale of the paper rapidly spreads; 
but it is the price of blood, and the recording angel 
traces his dread verdict on the editor’s desk, “ Who 
made Israel to sin.” “True, it is not in accordance 
with the highest morality; but, if you serve us, you 
must do as we bid you. If you wish to conduct busi- 
ness according to the strait-laced interpretation of 
those who know nothing of the law of supply and 
demand, who have no idea of the strain of compe- 
tition and the difficulties of making even a bare profit 
—if you wish to follow these precepts, England is a 
free country ; you may take the road which leads to 
starvation elsewhere, but, as long as you are with us, 
you will follow our customs.” Sin committed to order, 
we have yet to learn, does not cease to be sin. % The 
individual may not resign his responsibility or hand 
over his conscience to a keeper; but for all that, over 
the flashy business, over the smart competition, over 
the elastic conscience, and the easy excuse, is written 
in the counting-house this verdict, stern and uncom- 
promising, “Who made Israel to sin.” 

Who would recognize in that poor, bedizened 
creature, haggard, hopeless, weary, the Israel of God ? 
The days are left far behind when those hands were 
stretched out in childish prayer to God Who listens 
for and loves the voice of innocence; the days are far 
gone when innocent pleasures and honest work made 
each day a fresh experience of happiness and satisfac- 
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tion. Now at morn the weary head says, “Would 
God it were evening!” and at evening says, “ Would 
God it were morning!” Who has ruined that fair 
prospect, and marred the work of God? Man with 
his selfishness, and man with his sin. The roar of the 
city mounts up to God, its wild cries of gaiety con- 
tending with its wail of sorrow and its steady hum of 
business; but out of it, shrill and articulate, there 
pierces to heaven the doom of man’s selfishness and 
the curse of his guilt. “Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin.” Life is too solemn and 
serious a thing that we should be allowed to play 
with the souls of men as if they were of no account 
and nothing worth. It is startling to find that when 
Satan needs his missionaries, he has hundreds at 
command, who will spread broadcast from sheer reck- 
lessness the arrows of death; but when God asks for 
missionaries, how few there are who have the strength 
or the wisdom to answer the summons. Which is the 
largest number, dear brother—that great multitude 
that no man can number, out of every nation and 
kindred and tongue, standing before the throne of 
God and the Lamb, and serving Him day and night in 
His temple; or that vast number which throng the 
road that leadeth unto death—for the gate is wide 
and the road is broad, and there are many who find 
it? How many practical heathen there are who are 
thus sauntering through life, and are surprised at the 
severity of the verdict when they hardly suspected an 
offence! “I was an hungered, and ye gave Me no 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink: I was 
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a stranger, and ye took Me not in, naked, and ye 
clothed me not: sick and in prison, and ye visited 
‘Me not; ... Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to Me.” How many 
who follow expediency think they are only taking the 
surest road to their own advantage and happiness, and 
wake up to find themselves condemned in a sacrifice 
of principle! It is surely for this that Holy Scripture 
is so precise and the guidance of God so minute, in 
order that we may not be deceived by appearances, 
nor taken in by false promises. You know how in 
a strange country an inexperienced man will make 
straight for the object he hopes to reach without 
considering his steps, whereas a glance at the map 
would have shown him the intervening river or the 
precipice which stops his path. So a glance at the 
map of God’s will will show us that the road of prin- 
ciple may perhaps be longer, but it attains its object 
where the road of expediency loses itself in hopeless 
and inextricable confusion, and those who follow the 
multitude to do evil will have only themselves to 
look to when they seek to retrieve their error and 
retrace their course. Truth in principle and truth in 
action, this alone will save God’s agents from the 
degradation of a fall like that of Jeroboam’s. It isa 
sad end, no doubt, to a life meant only to be glorious, 
and to snatch the good out of evil circumstances; but 
it is the end which awaits all selfish working, all 
tampering with the commission which God entrusts 
to us. Ambition starts out, seeking only for glory 
1S, Matt. xxv, 42, 43, 45. 
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and aggrandisement; it ends in the disgrace which 
follows self-seeking, in the reprobation which awaits 
the employment of doubtful ends in the fevered 
search after the glorification of self. Pleasure lures 
on its victims by representing life as a magazine 
stored with every advantage, only meant to give 
delight; but they are delights which can only be 
reached through the broken hedge, and over the 
trampled-down life of a brother’s soul. 

But behind it all there remains, as we have seen, 
the awful judgment on selfishness. No man has a 
right to think only of himself. God gives’ you health 
and strength and position, God has put you where 
you are, and where others have failed, that you may 
work for Him. That one wheel in the great machine 
should be idle, one wheel simply diverting the motive 
power to self, is so far stopping the work of God 
—it is to make Israel to sin. No man has the right 
to advance himself at the expense of another, by 
snatching a so-called pleasure from another’s sin. 
Oh, if we could only see the havoc we make in the 
plans of God when we so readily and contemptuously 
sin! If we could only see what it means to injure even 
by example one soul for whom Christ died, we should 
tremble and fear. It is no arbitrary verdict of a 
capricious judge, it is only the confirmation of the 
denunciation pronounced by outraged order and 
mutilated schemes of beneficence—* Who made Israel 
to sin.” It is no outburst of the fury of an irre- 
sponsible tyrant, but the verdict pronounced by the 
value of the victims of our sin, and the deliberate 
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nature of the sinner’s selfishness. The man who knew 
God worked only for self; the man who knew prin- 
ciples worked only for expediency; the man who 
knew truth did not hesitate to pull it down; the 
man who knew the value of a soul did not hesitate 
to ruin that soul in his wicked selfishness; he can 
only be known henceforth, as long as the world lasts, 
and Holy Scripture is read with its uncompromising 
verdict, as “Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin.” 


SERMON XIV. 


HUMAN SOLIDARITY. 


“So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah his son reigned in 
his stead.”—1 Krnes xxii. 40. 


How strange it sounds, dear brethren, as we turn into 
the vast peace of this great building from the turmoil 
of the streets outside, where the eager life of business 
is pouring its never-ceasing stream, where the air 
quivers with the excitement of political cries, and the 
news of a world tossing to and fro in its feverish 
restlessness, is proclaimed aloud with fresh and 
minute detail—how strange it sounds to hear the 
reiterated monotony of events, long since played 
out, of personages who, at the most, are men 
who ruled a petty kingdom in rude times and 
departed undesired! We hear people imploring 
their clergy to preach to them on questions of the 
day, on matters of social interest or political im- 
portance. We observe the catch advertisements 
of the notice boards outside buildings ostensibly 
devoted to the worship of Almighty God, where 
strange and grotesque titles proclaim that advertise- 
ment is the first thing, and that the message of the 
Gospel has ceased to interest. We have modern 
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authors among the prophets, and poets among the 
evangelists, and journalists among the sacred writers ; 
still the old Church goes on unconscious of monotony, 
undesirous of change, reading to us of Ahab, the 
apostate Kings of Israel and Judah and Babylon, 
Assyria, and dead empires. Why? Because these 
Scriptures are touched with inspiration in a way in 
which no other Scriptures even pretend to be. They 
not only contain, but they are, the Word of God. 
They not only flash with genius which has secured 
for them a place in the hearts of generations of men 
which nothing can disturb, but also they are alive 
with the fire and breath of the Holy Ghost. “ What- 
soever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning;” and this Scripture among the 
rest: “So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah 
his son reigned in his stead.” 

A half-educated man will stand in rapture before 
a daub, a child will admire a gaudy picture-frame, 
but the artist will stand enthralled before a few 
strokes or a touch of colour from the hands of a 
master. The uncultivated ear will listen to the 
tripping melody, a child will admire a loud noise, 
but the musician will sit in rapture at the intricacies 
of harmony sounding beneath a perfectly unattractive 
movement. Our blessed Lord paused before the in- 
cident of the Queen of Sheba. S. Paul lingered to 
draw out a lesson from the precept which unmuzzled 
the mouth of the ox as it trod out the corn; and we, 
as we pass in here from the excitement of modern 
life, are, if we only knew it, listening to the true 
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subjects of the day, the real interests and concerns 
of our life, as we catch the measured accents of 
dead history through which the Holy Ghost speaks 
and proclaims His message to all ages of the world. 


ib 


“So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah 
his son reigned in his stead.” Put yourselves back, 
dear brethren, into the time of these events which we 
have been reading about this afternoon, which the 
Church has put before us to-day in the chapter from 
the Books of Kings. Did Ahab, do you think, con- 
sider them to be uneventful or uninteresting? Think 
of all the restlessness, the ambition, the turbulence, 
the selfishness, the lust of power, the unscrupulous- 
ness which were gathered up into that personality— 
a man who deliberately set himself to dethrone God, 
to oust Him from all participation in the work of His 
government, all share in the administration of the 
world. Jeroboam had contrived for an undenomi- 
national God. Ahab improved on that; he had con- 
trived for no God at all. The prophets became his 
personal enemies, any one who thwarted him his 
bitterest foe. Would he have contemplated a time 
when Ahab would be a name which would cease to 
interest? Or a country far away beyond the blue 
floor of the Mediterranean, with imperial interests 
greater than he had capacity even to imagine? 
And then think of it all passing away, all this 
conglomeration of passion and impulse, apparently 
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as if it had never been; the history of Israel 
gathering to a point at Ahab, and then snapping 
and letting him vanish as if he had never lived. 
While another steps into his vacant place, and 
another and another—it makes us think of the little- 
ness of human life, and how we shall leave floating 
behind us on the tide, the greatest days of our 
tribulation and the greatest days of our wealth, and 
ourselves disappear at last and be forgotten. It 
might make us think of those days when that 
which is now absorbing our interests and aims, our 
hopes and fears—political questions, Church questions, 
personal questions—will be superseded by something 
else; when others will step into our places and do 
things far better than we ever did them, and see 
things clearer than we ever saw them, to be in turn 
succeeded by others, as time unfolds and unwinds 
itself. Think of the hundreds and thousands who 
have lived and moved with all their throbbing cares 
and eager lives, as if all this universe was made for 
them and depended upon their efforts; and then 
think how few names even, comparatively speaking, 
survive! 

“What is man, that Thou art mindful of him: and 
the son of man, that Thou visitest him?”! One 
generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh. Our greatest power becomes little, our 
greatest trouble seems light, as we stand beneath the 
majesty of God, Who sits unmoved and unchanged 
as new empires rise and fall before His eternal 


1 Ps, viii. 4. 
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presence. This is the first and obvious thought 
which strikes us as we read of king succeeding king, 
and of power and cruelty and evil buried in the 
silence of the grave. 


Il. 


But there are other and more solemn thoughts still, 
to which we should do well to turn our attention. It 
is true in more senses than one, that “none of us 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.”1 There 
is no life, did we but know it, which can be said to 
have absolutely no bearing upon anything but itself. 
Mankind is a great whole, bound up in its solidarity, 
in its nations, its cities, its communities, its families; 
and on one life depends the well-being, or the reverse, 
of other lives as well. When Ahab died, that was 
not an end of him. Ahaziah succeeded to that which 
Ahab had made. He succeeded to a kingdom made 
idolatrous, to a kingdom alienated from God, to great 
political mistakes, to embittered enemies and estranged 
friends, to the dower of a curse. He leaves the king- 
dom more weakened still to his successor. 

“So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah his 
son reigned in his stead.” It is a wonderful thing, 
this solidarity of life. You pause, perhaps, when you 
are going over some porcelain factory in the Potteries ; 
you admire some exquisite piece of porcelain with 
its creamy texture, its delicate finish, its exquisite 
shape, and its artistic ornamentation; and you turn 
aside to examine the details of its production: a piece 


1 Rom. xiv. 7. 
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of clay here, a piece of flint there, here a piece of bone, 
there a bit of earth, each ingredient necessary, each 
carefully worked up under pressure, under apparent 
annihilation, with cutting and burning, and delicate 
manipulation; these appear again, did we but know 
it, in the texture which we so much admire—the clay, 
and the dust, and the bone, living through their de- 
struction and operating through their disintegration. 

So, if we could examine the surface and texture of 
modern history, the progress of man and the sub- 
stratum on which he rears the glory and the develop- 
ments which we so much admire, we should find a bit 
of bone-dust there out of a dead past, clay and soil 
dug out of ruined dynasties and barren failures. It 
cost more to make man, it cost more to redeem a 
soul. God, apparently so prodigal of human life, is 
yet so careful for the work of His hands, so sparing 
in His expenditure of human failure. We hold it 

“That not a worm is cloven in vain: 
That not a moth with vain desire 


Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.” 


And yet it has become almost a commonplace of the 
unbelieving controversialist who wishes to puzzle or 
at least file a doubt in the case against his opponent ; 
“What a curious conception,” he says, “you must 
have of a beneficent God, who imagine a Being Who, 
you tell us, is perfect love, Who you confess has 
infinite forethought and prescient accuracy with 
which He can measure every temptation, knowing 
the exact force which they will exercise on man, 
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and Who yet creates or suffers to enter the world a 
creature like Ahab, who, according to all known laws, 
even of human observation, is bound to go wrong, 
and merit the awful punishment of his wrong-doing.” 
It would be sufficient to say that we have not the 
data nor the sagacity for measuring the actions of 
God. They often seem to us as capricious as the 
actions of man must seem to the worm which crawls 
along the path ; but we surely have for all that moral 
and intellectual capacities to see at least as far as 
this: that God Almighty can never have before Him, 
we may say with reverence, a sole, ‘an isolated 
individual, not an Ahab alone, nor an Ahaziah alone, 
but the whole race of Israel and of all the kingdoms 
of the world. To suppress a man may be to suppress 
arace. In refusing existence to one bad man He may 
be refusiny existence to a hundred good ones. Evil 
sons do not always follow evil fathers, nor alas ! do good 
sons always follow good fathers. They are strangely 
mixed up together. Is a successor of Ahab several 
generations down, to be refused the right to exist 
because Ahab and his immediate circle were unworthy 
of life and would most certainly abuse it? Even if 
there were no such thing as forgiveness, to refuse life 
to him because of his foreseen failure would be to 
refuse life to those who would most certainly profit 
by it and benefit the world. God, we may say with 
reverence, had not to choose between creating or not 
creating an Ahab, but between creating or not creating 
generations of good and evil mixed up together, You 
have often studied that wonderful record of names in 
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the New Testament, in which we see how the temple 
of a human nature was gradually prepared for the 
Incarnate Lord, and have noticed that it is by no 
means a record of virtuous men and women, getting 
brighter and nobler as the summit is reached; but 
we find there Rahab the harlot, and Bathsheba who 
sinned with David; and Ruth an alien.! 

We ourselves stand, did we but know it, in a strange 
meeting-way of dispositions. The thread of God’s 
plan is passed down from generations above through 
our lives to those who come after us. Like a scene 
in a play which still serves as a background while 
fresh actors pass across the stage and unravel the 
movements of the drama, so the buildings and the 
institutions of the city serve as the connecting outward 
link between generation and generation, who strangely 
link on the chains of life beneath their overshadow- 
ing presence. Individuals come, they play their part, 
they pass off the stage; but the action is advanced a 
step, and the drama of life is brought nearer to its 
completion. 


ITI. 


“So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah his 
son reigned in his stead.” 

Do not make a mistake, do not think that it ig 
unimportant what we do, that we are but dolls 
held in the steady hands of God, Who will play our 
parts for us whether we consciously move or not. 


1 §. Matt. i, 1-16. 
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No; we are dowered with free will, and it makes 
the greatest difference in the world, not only to our- 
selves but to those who come after us, how we act. 
Here we are trustees for the moment of all this great 
national position won for us through ages of politi- 
cal evolution and laborious struggle. What are we 
leaving to those who come afterus? Are we making 
any mistakes, do you think? Is it possible to take 
all the unhealthy influence out of the world, so that 
a man may make himself very comfortable here 
without troubling himself about another? Is it pos- 
sible to set going class jealousies and class strifes, 
and imagine that evils can be shut down into enforced 
confinement without even asafety-valve? If history 
is true there are awkward records of bills run up in 
one generation becoming due in the next, and the 
extravagance of one age being followed by penury in 
the next, or atheism following hypocrisy, or super- 
stition following formalism, or profligacy following 
the forgetting of Almighty God. A recent statistical 
return, full of interest as it is, is not without sugges- 
tion of serious and menacing evil. Crime, we are told, 
has diminished; prisons are being closed; the gaol 
delivery has been lightened. We applaud ourselves 
at the advance made by enlightened civilization; 
but at the same time we are told that there is a large 
increase of immorality—and of juvenile immorality, 
What does this mean? It means that sin has become 
more refined, It does not brutally dash itself against 
the restraint of the law, but it has become more 
insidious, more deadly. It means that education 
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without God leads to life without God, and that the 
power and the presence of God, which alone can 
restrain the unruly wills and affections of sinful man, 
has been pushed aside for a creedless and cold system 
of morality, which finds itself as powerless to deal 
with the fierce tides of lawless desire as the old 
watchman to maintain order in the growing life 
and turbulence of the streets of London. It is a 
phenomenon full of sinister omen—immorality slowly 
creeping upon the youth of this generation. It means 
that the life and vigour of the nation is being attacked 
in that which is its most vital point. Men no longer 
care to please God and walk in His ways; while it is 
urged upon the discontented, the labour-wearied, and 
the starving that for eighteen centuries Christ has 
been able to give them nothing better than hope- 
less years of toil, with scanty sustenance and little 
sympathy, and that it is time for them to turn from 
so incompetent a God to a stronger ruler, who dis- 
penses the good things of this world, and will satisfy 
all their desires. Surely we need to feel more than 
we do our responsibility to the nation, not only in 
the vote which we give, or in the influence which we 
shed abroad, or in the party principles which we 
follow, but in the life of the good citizen, law-abiding, 
reverent, dutiful and true. Ahab slept with his 
fathers, and Ahaziah his son succeeded him; but both 
Ahab and Ahaziah went to swell, if it were only with 
tiny drops, the stream of national life to which they 
belonged. 


Or what, once more, are we doing for the Church, 
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that Church in which, by God’s good providence, we 
are placed? She has just been saved from a cruel 
and dangerous wrong, which might have crippled her 
energies and maimed her powers for years to come.! 
That is now a thing of the past; but the principle 
which made such a thing possible still remains, and 
may still be fruitful for evil. Without stopping to 
inquire into the truth or justice of this principle in 
the case in question, there is no doubt that the great 
and precious privileges and possessions of the Church 
may very easily go down under the stress of popular 
clamour. And what makes popular clamour? . The 
voice of the individual surging up and following the 
ery of fashion, or the cry of prejudice, or the cry 
of dissatisfaction. We have inherited a grand Church 
with a noble tradition. What are we going to hand 
on to those who come after us? Fierce have been 
the contentions and strifes, even in recent years, 
which have raged round the Church. Are we going 
to be Ahabs? or what are we going to be to those 
who come after us? There are two ways in which 
the Church comes across the individual inclination : 
the one is in the way of restraint, and the other is 
in the way of demand. Penetrating right up into the 
region of motives and the inmost recesses of the heart 
where the law of the land says “avoid,” the Church 
says “renounce.” The thoughts, the imaginations, 
the wishes, the whole life, come under the stern pur- 
view of her discipline and the efforts which she makes 
for the purification of human character ; and there is 

1 A recent effort to disestablish the Church in Wales is alluded to. 
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always danger of breaking down the rectitude and 
rigour which conflict with an easy-going Christianity. 
How easy it is to come to Church; to be carried up 
to heaven by the fervour of praise; to be carried 
down to hell by the expression of contrition ; and yet 
at the same time to live a life which is utterly and 
entirely out of tune with this outward profession ! 
And no more serious blow than this can be struck at 
religion. When words have been emptied of their 
meaning and sacraments robbed of their efficacy, when 
faith puts forth no hand to receive the good things 
which God’s grace offers, then the way is open to an 
antagonism which is bound to set in, against the 
exacting demands made by the Church. “ Why 
should the standard,” people say, “be put so high ? 
Why should so much be expected, so much required ? 
Why should time be wasted on prayer which is 
obviously only sentimental, or on worship which 
interferes with the weekly holiday and interrupts 
healthy exercise?” It is startling to find how easily 
those who have degraded Sunday by unreal worship 
are fast breaking down the sanctity which hedges in 
the demand which is thereby made upon our time. 
One class follows another in the stream of fashion. 
Servants who have been prevented from coming to 
church cease to wish for it ; young people wish for the 
time when they will be their own masters to do as 
their elders do. Gradually amusement comes in upon 
amusement, and the hours of devotion get shorter, and 
the hours of pleasure get longer; and before almost 
we know it, under the specious ery of “a rational 
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Sunday for rational people,’ England is deprived 
of one of her unique religious treasures—a treasure 
which those who once realize it know to be of incal- 
culable worth and priceless benefit—a day which is 
not only in name but in reality the day of the Lord. 
Are we going to hand down to those who come after us 
a religion shorn of all strictness, and maimed of obliga- 
tion, in which formalism has ousted piety, and selfish- 
ness has deprived God of His due? It will be a 
serious thing if, in obedience to a loose fashion and 
prevailing carelessness, we acquiesce in a blow aimed 
at the English Sunday, and through the Sunday at the 
devotional life and stern piety which has made Eng- 
land great. Hven more must we watch over the 
individual influence which we shed abroad, and the 
part of God’s work where we exercise the faculties 
which God has given us. It cannot be an indifferent 
matter, whatever else it may be, whether we have 
lived or not in the surroundings in which we have 
been temporarily placed. A man may take a house in 
London for the season, and ignore all duties to those 
around him, because, as he says, he is a stranger, 
away from his real home. He cannot be as if he 
had never been in those surroundings. The influ- 
ence, even the negative influence, of a man of wealth 
and position is felt A man may come, again, to 
some of the business houses of which this city is full. 
He may say, “It cannot matter what I say and do; 
where I am, hundreds have been before me, and 
hundreds will come after me; I am here to-day, and I 
am gone to-morrow.” but for all that he leaves 
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behind him a mark for good or evil on the tradition 
of the place, and good rules may survive, when he 
has gone, as a memento of him who asked for them 
and made them necessary, or bad habits may remain as 
a sad survival of one who broke down good rules 
and introduced careless ways. It is but a life passing 
through ; it is but a handful of snow which falls on 
the steep slope—a persistent habit, a method of dis- 
order, and an avalanche is thundering down the slope, 
and a village is in ruins. Even in the circle of a 
family we know the power of one consistent life. 
The selfishness of an Ahab, the want of principle, the 
dislike of religion, the unbridled gratification of every 
whim—it began with a false alliance at home, it ended 
in complete alienation from God. 

The influence of the individual, dear brethren, is a 
subject which we do well to consider. Like as we 
are to one another as leaves on the tree, we are yet 
different ; like as are our occupations and our duties, 
they have still a separate and unique importance. It 
is not only round the great names of history that we 
find the rock cut and the channel cleared, by the force 
of their personality cleaving its way as they go; it is 
not, again, the name which has caused itself to be 
emblazoned on a memorial or publicly proclaimed 
as a benefactor, which survives in the grateful recollec- 
tion of mankind. When the final record comes to be 
written, beside those great names which have made 
it so illustrious, there will be others whose lives and 
efforts are spread out in the magnificence of the works 
to which they consecrated their hidden influence. As 
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we pass up and down this world, where conquerors 
have carved their destinies and statesmen have led 
nations, and the piety, and learning, and devotion of 
the great dead soar above us like some building con- 
secrated by the devotion of the past; as we enter on 
their labours, and profit by their sacrifices, and correct 
their mistakes, and improve upon their methods, do 
not let us for one moment think that it matters little 
what we are and what we do. We inherit the past, 
which is what the lives of those who have lived before 
us have largely made it. We shall hand it on better 
or worse to those who come after us. What more 
could we wish than that those among whom we live 
and work, the church in which we worship, the family 
in which we move, should be the better and the 
happier because we have lived and because we have 
worked? “Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah 
his son reigned in his stead’’—an old buried phrase 
deep down in the history of the kings—see how it 
has yielded to us this great truth. It is but the record 
of single lives, but a single life has had it in its 
power, once at all events, in the history of the world, 
to make or to mar the inheritance of God. 


SERMON XV. 


AN ETERNAL SIN. 


“In danger of eternal damnation.”—S. Marx iii. 29. 


Or—“ guilty of an eternal sin.” This is almost 
certainly the true rendering of the words of the 
Evangelist, from which some transcribers shrank as 
something strange and unusual, and took refuge in 
a word more easy to be explained and more closely 
related to cognate expressions. 

“An eternal sin!” How deep-reaching; how 
ominous in its sound; how awful in its intensity ; 
how inexplicable in its full consequences! It seems 
to introduce us into a wilderness of wandering, where 
the Good Shepherd never penetrates, to a house dark 
and dreary, where no light can pierce the gloom, no 
diligence avail to find the lost coin; to a door shut 
against the prodigal, where no welcome awaits him, 
no forgiveness shames him, no tender love obliterates 
the past. A region where the shadow of the cross 
does not seem to fall, nor the will of man to act, nor 
tears of repentance to avail;—‘ouilty of an eternal 
sin.” It is a form of expression which may not at 
first appeal to every one. We know quite well what 
is meant by a crime, when a man transgresses the 
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restrictions of the law, and suddenly finds himself 
athwart all the mechanism of society. The things 
which before ministered to his comfort and well- 
being are against him. The police who maintained 
his security now become the enemies of his personal 
freedom. The post, the telegraph, the train, all set 
enemies on his track. To be guilty of an eternal 
crime would be to be an outlaw. In the same way, 
we know quite well what is meant by a blunder. 
A man mistakes his true interests. He makes a 
false move, or a bad investment, or shocks society, 
or scandalizes his immediate surroundings, and he 
cannot recover. He has taken a wrong step; he is 
under water; the world will not forgive nor forget ; 
he is the victim of an eternal blunder. 


But-an-eternal-sin. (How easy it is after a time to | 


lose the sense of sin in this world; to substitute for it 
outward propriety of conduct, to transgress which is 
immorality ; to substitute the opinion of the. world, 
good or bad, to go against which is bad taste; to look 
at the world around us as affecting duty, benevolence, 
and the like; and to make our relationships towards 
this the test of character, whereby we may be known 
as good or bad. 

But sin, the sense of transgression against a per- 
sonal God }the breaking of an eternal law of right 
and wrong, a%, absolute as a law of mathematics. 
“ Something said» or done, or desired in contradiction 
to the eternal law,”sas S. Augustine says; or “The 
robbing God of His due,” as S. Anselm reminds us; 
or the falling into “lawlégsness,” as S. John would 
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tell us; or “Intentional contradiction in ie ti 
word, or act of the perfectly Holy will of God,” 
others * ‘have explained it; or, again, the action of 
y Simply ‘the man as God made him disordered by 
ignoring Goil—by claiming independence of God, by 
lawlessness.” ‘Aman may lose the sense of this for 
a time at all evettts, as the feeling of God dies away 
from him. 


“Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke 
Thus blindly, with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


Taught in the school of propriety, reared on utility, 
and pointed to success, by degrees the sense of sin 
may become faint and dim to him, until out of the 
ruins of respectability and the desolation of his inner 
life, he is brought face to face with an eternal sin. 
The figures of existence have deceived him; he has 
made the addition of life, omitting the top line, and 
not allowing for deductions—he is face to face with 
an utter loss, an eternal sin. 


— 
i 


What, then, may we take it to mean, this descrip- 
tion of a state, which men seem to have hesitated 
even to write down? It means surely, first of all, a 
great mistake. You may notice that our blessed 
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Lord had just been speaking about that mysterious 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which has so 
exercised the thoughts and guesses, and even terrors 
of men. It is this which brings man into the immi- 
nent danger of which we are thinking. It is a region 
of thought in itself, utterly foreign to anything we 
are accustomed to think of at the present day. When 
we shrink, and rightly, from grossness of conduct, 
from sins of the fiesh, such as lust and drunkenness; 
when we would people the region of the lost with 
murderers and thieves; it is at least significant that 
this terrible and mysterious sin is in the region of the 
spirit, that part where men claim absolute freedom 
and resent interference, where they allow their brain 
and their pen entire licence in the magazine, or critical 
review, or in the estimate which they take of life. 
Clearly we are not dealing with a tyrant who im- 
prisons a subject for ever for an insolent word, or 


because he is robbed of grandeur and a title of... 


respect to which he lays claim. It is part of that 
almost automatic punishment on sin (automatic, 1. 
unless checked) in which God Who can release, un- 
bind, and forgive, stands on one side, and allows the 
sin to work itself out. Surely, we are face to face 
with the possibility of a great mistake where a man 
gets so entirely out of sympathy with God, that 
where there is God he can only see an evil spirit; 
where there is goodness, he can only see malignity ; 
where there is mercy, he can only see cruel tyranny. 
The great mistake! It begins, perhaps, in the will. 
Life is presented with all its fascinating material ; 
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there is the deadly bias of disposition, while there is 
the make-weight of grace; and the will gives in, 
appetite after appetite is pressed into the service, 
present enjoyment, present gratification, are every- 
thing; the world is one great terrestrial paradise of 
enjoyment, indiscriminated, unchecked. And the dis- 
honoured will now seeks to justify its degradation by 
an appeal to the intellect. Sin is decried as an eccle- 
siastical bogey. It is easy to get rid of grace by 
saying that it has been dangerously patronized by 
an enslaving priestcraft. Enjoyment must be scien- 
tifically sought, and that means sometimes at our 
neighbour’s expense by acts of unkindness, malignity, 
or incredible meanness. he ambition seizes us of 
dying rich, or of making a name, or of finding comfort 
in acompetency. See how the machinery of life has 
become twisted. At first the wheel went a little 
heavily, and the dust lighted on it, and it grated, and 
pushed against its surroundings; and now other 
wheels have to do its work. It,has set up an orbit 
of its own, it is contributing nothing to the general 
motion of the machine. Rather iis detracting from 
its central power. The man has\ become his own 
centre; all persons and events are Yiewed relatively 
to himself. God, if He is thought ofjat all, is thought 
of only as “one of the points of the circumference of 
his own petty and fictitious universe.” And then 
from the intellect it goes to the heart. “My people 
love to haveitso.” This is looked upon as a sufficient 
account of life. Nothing more is desired, nothing 
more is looked for. “TI will pull down my barns, and 
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build greater.’! This is the extent of the heart’s 
ambition. See how the great mistake has spread! 
Self has deflected all the relations of life until the 
man has become denaturalized. What can the Holy 
Spirit do for Him? The claims of religion are a tire- 
some impertinence: the duties to society are a weari- 
some toil. The thought of death is a terror, and the 
other world a blank. He has madea great mistake— 
his relations to the world, to God, to self, are inverted 
unless God interferes, 7.e. unless the man allows God 
to interfere; he is guilty of an eternal sin, in the 
sense of having made an irreparable mistake, and 
missed the object for which he was created, the 
purpose for which he was endowed. 


II. 


But, besides a great mistake, an eternal sin means 
a great catastrophe. We have already this Advent 
paused to consider the subtle and beautifully adjusted 
empire, which we know as our own personality. 
There it is with its feudal states obedient to the 
sovereign will—the intellect with its marshalled forces 
ready for concentration on any one point, the senses 
with their strong and turbulent service ready to 
obey, but quite as willing to command, and all these 
designed by God to exist in a harmony of nature, 
where the spirit and the mind inform the will, and 
every thought is brought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ. But sin is a power of disorder and 


1 §, Luke xii. 18. 
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dissolution running right across this, with disastrous 
consequences. (Wh hereas the lower animals are almost 
mechanically kept in bounds by instinct, man owes 
this to the sovereignty of his will, that in every action 
he does, he must command and be obeyed as a free 
man, or submit and be controlled like a conscious 
slave. And from the early days of his history there 
has been a tendency to dissolution and catastrophe 1 in 
the injury known as sin. rule over passions 
which know their own power;\we rule over forces 
which again and again have beek subject to defeat, 
which are weakened by the taint of\inherited sin, the 
sport and prey of predatory foes who descend upon 
them, who covet the rich territory, add burn to add 
another slave to their train of apa Sin means 
a defeat; it means that the man has been beaten 
poe atone, that the enemy has swept over the barrier, 
and laid siege to the soul; it means a revolution, that 
the lower powers have risen up and shaken off control; 
and this in the end means injury; if persisted in, 
an eternal prostration of the soul. It is an awful 
moment for a man when he feels he cannot stop, 
when the will utters a feeble voice, and the passions 
only mock; when habit winds its coils tighter and 
tighter round him like a python, and he feels his life 
contracting in its cruel folds. It was only an act of 
dishonesty, but he must go on; i was only an act of 
intemperance, but he must go on; ‘it was only once 
that he stayed away from church, but e must go on. 
There he goes swimming with the tide, the hard 
struggle with the stream has given place te delicious 
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motion miketanded by opposition. But already the 
roar of the \cataract is in his ears, the smooth, cruel 
current hurls him on. He will turn and get back ; 
alas! he canna, he is in the grip of habit, he is swept 
on in the agony of an impotent struggle. Unless God 
intervenes, he ig lost in the throes of an eternal sin. 
There comes @ moment, too, to a man when he 
wakes up to feel’ bitterly his own disgrace. Rome, 
seared as it was ‘in its moral sense, too brutal to 
blush, too hardened:to feel shame, yet shuddered with 
some remnant of its old self-respect when it saw Nero, 
the Emperor, the head and representative of the State, 
drive his chariot in tlie circus dressed like any groom. 
Look at Saul, the chosen of the Lord, king of the 
people, a natural leader of men, so eee a and 
forsaken that he dabbles in necromancy to try and 
break the awful silence of,a menacing future. Look at 
Solomon, the temple-builder, the wisest among men, 
with his brilliant opportunities, filling the country 
with idol shrines, and setting i in the gloom of a moral 
decay towards a doubtful and dishonoured end. Was 
the tongue given to me for that foolish banter which 
does duty for conversation, which revels in innuendo 
and wallows in evil suggestions, which respects neither 
religion, nor refinement, nor the claims of modesty, 
where the devil lingers on the borderland of doubt, 
and marches in over the broken‘rampart which want 
of seriousness has thrown down ?, Was leisure given 
me, with its too suggestive capacities for amusement 
and recreation, to fill my mind with the trash of a 
polluted novel, or the inanity of'e doubtful play ? 
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Was life given me mérely to saunter through without 
aim and without effort, whose empty days sink into 
the night of lost oppartunities, and whose dreary 
floor is not even paved with good intentions? Or 
worse than all, what can compare to the agony of 
waking up to find oneself\a power for evil, an agent 
of Satan in his deadly work? It is sad to see how 
Satan can command the \brains, the purses, the 
strength, the power, the intellect, the fascination of a 
whole army of workers. If we preach Christ in the 
pulpit on Sunday, he can get. a smart journalist to 
denounce Him on Monday. If the seductions of a 
man’s own heart are not sufficient, evil companions 
are ready on all sides to alluré, him. What more 
terrible consciousness can there be than to wake up 
and feel oneself a power of evil in tlie world? To feel 
that we have sent words floating down the stream of 
life whose poisonous germs may be taken up by the 
cottage and the town, and be sucked in by other 
streams into a perfect channel of death. What a 
terrible consciousness to wake up to the thought that 
the position which God has given us, the talents, the 
intellect, the skill, have been abused by a real per- 
version of life, and that we have been only doing 
harm when we were meant to be centres of good! See 
how an eternal sin may mean an eternal catastrophe, 
where the forces of life have become mutinous and 
disobedient; where self-control has gone for ever, and 
anarchy or misrule riot across life—where there is 
the perversion of blessings which reaches its climax 
in the fact that man is the great exception in the 
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order of nature; that while every other living thing 
is striving for its own good, man alone is found 
choosing what he knows to be for his hurt. There is 
no ruin to compare to it, no depravity so utterly 
depraved as that which comes from a disordered and 
shattered human nature. There it floats down the 
tide of life, a derelict menacing the commerce of the 
world, an active source of evil as it drifts along, 
burning itself slowly away down to the water's edge, 
once a gallant ship, now a wreck; once steered in 
the path of active life, now drifting in the ways of 
death—an eternal sin. 


III. 


Lastly, we are face to face with a great loss. “I do 
not wonder at what people suffer ; but I wonder often 
at what they lose.” You see a blind man gazing with 
vacant stare at the glorious beauty of a sunrise or 
sunset, when the changing light displays ever a fresh 
vesture for the majesty of God. It is all blank to 
him, and you say, “ Poor man, ah, what he has lost !” 
You see one impassive and unmoved at the sound of 
splendid music, where the notes ebb and flow in waves 
of melody about his ears; one who can hear no voice 
of birds, no voice of man, in the mystery of deafness ; 
and you say again, “Poor man, what he has lost!” 
But there is a loss of which these are but faint 
shadows. The loss of God out of life, which begins, 
it may be, with a deprivation, and is a disquieting 
pang, which, if it is not arrested, becomes death, 
which, if persisted in, becomes eternal, becomes utter 
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and complete separation from God, which becomes 
what we know as hell—the condition of an eternal 
sin. Weare familiar with the division of sins which 
marks some as venial, some as mortal. It is a sound 
distinction, which marks off some as more than others 
tending to the separation of the soul from God, which 
is death; as gradually eating out the faculties of the 
soul until the power of receiving good is gone, the 
power of ce good things, the receptivity of 
the true, the beatiful, and “the good. When sin 
paralyses activity, ox the strong fever of passion 
whirls through the corridors of life, and God is blurred 
out by a delirium of distotted vision ; when sin, hateful 
and vile, settles down on tegions once alive unto God, 
and there is no sensibility, no remorse, in the mortifi- 
cation of a will, which sins Without pain, and is cut 
off from life, without feeling ‘fompunction ; when a 
death to the higher environment has set in so com- 
pletely that the very air which winistered to life, 
and the sun which developéd~ ; only now tend 
to accelerate corruption. A mortal sin as it passes 
over the soul is a fearful phenomenon. And yet it 
has been pointed out that the little sins play a more 
terrible part than we know in the soul’s tragedy. A 
great sin often brings its own visible punishment, its 
own results ; we see its loathsomeness ; but the little 
sins are so little we hardly notice them. “They are 
like the drizzling rain which wets us through before 
we think of taking shelter.” The trifling acts of 
pride or sloth, the unchecked love of self, the evil 
thought, the word of shame, the neglect of prayer. 
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We never thought that these could kill down the soul 
and separate from God, and suddenly we wake up to 
find that God has, as it were, dropped out of our lives. 
To measure the cost of sin, little or great, we have 
but to look at two scenes. Let us reverently gaze at 
the form of our blessed Lord in His agony in the 
garden, bent beneath the insupportable weight of the 
sins of the world, and see in the sweat of blood and 
the voice of shrinking dread the anguish of the weight 
of sin which could extort a groan which the pangs of 
the cross failed to evoke. Or listen again to that 
word of mystery which echoed out of the darkness of 
the cross into the darkness of our understanding— 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?" ! 
—as if the pressure of a world’s sin on the Sinless 
One had brought on that spasm of the heart which 
simulates death, had touched that point of cessation 
in life which when realized and persisted in becomes 
to the sinner the separation of the eternal sin, the 
eternal loss of eternal life. 

My brethren, in a few hours more we shall be 
entering on the celebration of Christmas, that bright 
and merry time which makes its way into people’s 
hearts, and brings the name of Christ on lips which 
are for the most part strangers to Him, into hearts 
which are not fully alive to His Presence or power. 
Seasons like this, as they come round, are, or may be, 
somewhat of a test to us of our position. What is 
Christmas tome? Is it to me the hinge of history, 
the turning-point of the world, by which is opened 

1S. Matt. xxvii. 46. 
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the new leaf of life in a fallen world, consecrated by 
a new Personality, and a new set of conditions? Do 
I rejoice as the message of peace falls ringing through 
the sky at a world reconciled to God, and made 
capable of realizing the end for which it was created ? 
Do I rejoice to see the pathos of a struggle with sin 
too strong to be subdued, with sorrow too perplex- 
ing to be understood, with failure maiming the best 
efforts, and draining the noblest strength—now at 
last baffled and overcome? Christmas Day surely 
brings the generous heart down from the complacent 
level of intelligent criticism, the study of comparative 
religions, the rival claims of the historic faiths of the 
world, into the closer region of a personal joy. 

It helps us to realize whether the triumphs of 
Christ are our triumphs, His victories our victories. 
His condescension is a challenge to our adoring love. 
The attitude we take to the mystery of Christmas 
helps us to feel whether God is within the sympathy 
of our lives ; whether we have kept inside that sacred 
precinct into which we were baptized, when the 
Name of God, His revelation of Himself, was a con- 
secrated barrier drawn around life, within which 
everything came to us purified by Him Who made 
us; safe by reason of His Redemption, and hallowed 
by His Sanctification. The dark window on a night 
of public illumination, the open house on a day of 
public mourning, show the private callousness to a 
public sentiment. The attitude of the individual 
on Christmas Day shows whether or not the Incar- 
nation is bound into our life. Alas! how it spreads, 
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It was only that petty thieving from the bag, which 
Judas forgot as the miracles flashed before him, in 
speaking tongues, in unstopped ears, healed lepers, 
and awakened dead. It was only the selfish love of 
the world which he forgot, as he listened to the 
wondrous word of searching power, of veiling parable, 
or piercing insight, but insensibly it has begun to 
tell. A rift has begun to open in the lute. He finds 
himself as he never did before a critic ; he finds him- 
self a grumbler ; he finds himself in opposition. He 
is outside the charmed circle; “this ointment might 
have been sold for much, and given to the poor.”! He 
has a policy and a purpose of his own, “ What will ye 
give me, and I will deliver Him unto you?” Christ 
has dropped out of his life. He is definitely on the 
side of His enemies, “ And Judas also, which betrayed 
Him, stood with them.’? “IJ have sinned:” remorse 
pushes out repentance, and he stands in the piteous 
void of the awful and eternal loss. Why is it that 
the Christmas bells are less merry than they used to 
be? Why has the old Christmas hymn lost its 
melody ? Why is the holly more dingy, the laurels 
less bright? Why does the service seem longer, and 
the blessed Feast itself too early in the morning for 
our convenience? Has there been a severance far, 
far back, out of which God became fainter, until we 
viewed Him from the outside, as it were, until we 
criticized Him, until we refused Him, until we opposed 
Him—an eternal loss? Having ceased to look for 


1 §. Matt. xxvi. 9. 2 Thid., 15. 
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God, we cease to desire Him. He has dropped out of 
our life, and we wake up in death to a world where 
God is everywhere, and God is present, and we have 
lost Him—the victims of an eternal sin. My brethren, 
the place of torment itself, what is it but an existence 
without God, where left to ourselves we mourn the 
loss of peace; where the tranquillity of order has 
ceased to be the satisfaction of a regulated life ; where 
the great mistake works out its bitter consequences 
to the end; where the dreary curse of a nightmare of 
sorrow becomes a reality “ without God in the world.” ! 
Let Christmas, with its memories, its power and its 
grace, rouse us to renewed effort and fresh resolve. 
Here is the Way; walking where He guides, I can- 
not wreck my life in the horror of a great catastrophe. 
Here is Christ, the Truth ; listening to Him, I cannot 
make the great mistake. Here is Christ, the Life. 
If the Lord is my Shepherd, then, indeed, I can lack 
nothing. “An eternal sin”—that is the terror of 
hell; while this is life eternal, to “know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast 
sent.” 3 


1 Ephes. ii, 12. ? 8, John xvii. 3. 


SERMON XVI. 
COMPASSION OF S. BARNABAS. 


PREACHED AT THE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE CHURCH 
PeNITENTIARY ASsocrATION, at S. ANSELM’s CuuRcH, Davins’ STREET. 


«“ And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself 
to the disciples: but they were all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he was a disciple. But Barnabas took him, and brought him to 
the Apostles, and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in 
the way, and that He had spoken to him, and how he had preached 
boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus.” —Acrts Ix. 26, 27. 


I. 


Ir must have been a moment of deep feeling and pain- 
ful suggestiveness to S. Paul when he found himself 
back again in the streets of Jerusalem. That place 
from which he had rushed to seek fresh victims in 
the intensity of religious passion, but a short time 
ago, where the ground seemed yet moistened with - 
the blood of that holy man whose memory and whose 
constancy haunted him—“Thy martyr Stephen.” 
Jerusalem, where the scenes of that great mystery 
against which he had raged and frantically scoffed, 
now invited him as a pilgrim, where before they had 
revolted him as a Puritan. It is a strange experience, 
which in some degree many of us have felt where a 
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slight change in our condition of joy or sorrow, pro- 
sperity or adversity, seems to set as it were to another 
tune the surroundings of life, the buildings and streets 
of the city, the lanes and fields of the country. We 
pipe unto them, and they dance in answer to our joy ; 
Wwe mourn unto them, and they lament in responsive 
sympathy. But seldom, if ever, has there been such 
a change as that which wrenched round the heart of 
the Apostle, so sudden and so sharp. We see from 
the terms in which he speaks of himself, and from 
the description given of his wonderful conversion, 
what pain, what a sense of loss, what agony, were 
mingled with that mighty change. It was a whole 
process concentrated into a moment, so that he could 
only speak of himself as an untimely birth; and we 
know, or we can imagine how sensitive the heart 
must be at such a moment, how very deep the impres- 
sion, how very earnest the impulses, and how very 
delicate all the feelings. “The ardour of a convert” 
has become proverbial. But he had not caleulated 
on the slow, cautious estimate of men and things 
which the instinct of self-preservation produces in the 
world. He finds himself in an atmosphere where 
development was taking its normal course, and men 
were learning the graduated lesson of environment, 
slowly, steadily, surely, going up the steps that led to 
God, and no wonder that they were astonished to see 
one taking his place beside them, as it were with a 
bound, burning what he had adored, and adoring what 
he had burned with startling rapidity. What did 
they know of the unseen working of God in that 
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man’s heart? Who—as in the miracle of turning the 
water into wine at Cana, He concentrated into a 
moment the process which day by day in nature is 
spread over a long and graduated course, so here—in 
the person of S. Paul, had turned a persecutor into an 
Apostle by one act of omnipotent grace. They were 
afraid of him, they did not trust him, they shunned 
him, they remembered his history, he was a man 
with a past. We cannot wonder. 

But oh! for the chill which must have struck the 
warm heart of him who was throbbing and yearning 
with his new-found love, and the devotion of a purpose 
which, however mistaken, had all through life eagerly 
followed after that which was right and true. Men 
have cried out before now against the cruelty of 
nature, which under its smiling beauty presents only 
cold and dry breasts to its starving infants, a salt sea 
to raging thirst, a cold mantle of rock and snow to 
those who seek shelter. Equally have they found 
how cold and cruel is the world to those who wander 
homeless up and down its empty streets because they 
have fallen out of its sympathy, out of its many 
grooves, and run counter to its prejudices. It is part 
of the pena damni, the punishment of loss which 
wrong-doing brings with it even here, that it cuts off 
the evil-doer from the sympathy and friendliness of 
the world around him. 


“This, also, for that miserable man 
Is a worse trouble than his heart can know— 
That in the straight and sodden ways of sin 
He has made him alien to the plenteous day, 
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Cut off from friendliness with woods that wave, 
And happy pasture and carousing sea. 

And whatsoever loving things enjoy, 

Simply the kind simplicity of God!” 


It is here that we see the loving intervention of S. 
Barnabas, that bright and godlike apostle, whom the 
Church is celebrating to-day, with his grave and com- 
manding mien, so that the men of Lystra called him 
Jupiter. Free and impulsive, if possible, to a fault, 
hastening to throw himself with an utter abandon 
into the early attempts at communism in the Church, 
parting with his land in Cyprus, generous in his 
actions and thoughts and intentions about people. 
As afterwards with S. Mark, he was sure there was 
some good in him, and would not give him up; as in 
the perplexing and new departure in relation to the 
Gentiles at Antioch, he was ready to recognize at once 
the grace of God and rejoice in it; as in his tenderness 
and sympathetic desire to go as far as he could with 
people, he went too far in the Judaic question which 
agitated the Karly Church—so here is his opportunity. 
Here is this great and valuable instrument for God in 
trouble, under suspicion, in danger it might be of 
being chilled off; he takes him and brings him to the 
Apostles, S. Peter and S. James. He explains to them 
exactly what had happened, and what a marvellous 
example of the grace of God was before them, and did 
what was really that great work, not only for the 
development of an important and mighty career, but 
for the Church at large which benefited by it, when 
he dispersed by his bright sunlight unmanly suspicion, 
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and showed that God works in many ways and in 
many characters, and that although the waves of the 
sea are mighty and rage horribly, yet the Lord Who 
dwelleth on high is mightier. 


1ilip 


. We are dealing to-day, dear brethren, with a moral 
catastrophe, at all events to us more complete and 
more revolting than that which had shattered the 
powerful personality known as Saul. There was a 
time in his call, we know, when his education, his 
citizenship, his religious training only seemed to 
supply a fresh momentum to his downward course ; 
but we are dealing with moral wrecks, not intellectual 
or spiritual, with those who have taken the meaning 
out of some of the greatest terms of life—womanhood, 
motherhood, home, happiness—and have sunk into 
that awful abyss of a life dominated by passion and 
governed by the bodily lusts, If it be true that in 
London alone there are 80,000 fallen women, the 
terrible weight of the problem becomes evident to us. 
And one of the most awful facts about this sin and 
its victims is this—the extreme difficulty of getting 
them back again into the ways of useful work, and 
what is known as the recognition of society. Strange 
and sad it is, and yet in this world of paradoxes a 
state of things which, while cynics may laugh at it, 
and satirists sneer it down, yet a wise man would 
hesitate to denounce as an unmixed evil—that the 
very society which seems to do all it can to make the 
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downward path easy and attractive, shrinks back with 
horror from the victim of evil courses if she strive to 
regain a footing on the platform of respectability. It 
is true here, if anywhere, that “if God has pity, man 
has none.” 

Most true is it that this righteous shrinking is in 
many cases hollow and insincere; but still decorum 
and propriety, and strict social rules have their uses. 
It is a bad thing for a nation when propriety is 
broken down, or good public opinion is weakened. 
‘It is a thin, impalpable thing, this Christian etiquette, 
this propriety, this horror so easily awakened; but 
after all it is part of the fringe of reverence, part of 
the barrier which keeps back evil; its isolation is 
part of the price which the soul knows it has to pay 
when it leaves the paths of righteousness. But still 
we want a 8. Barnabas, some of that spirit which will 
go to meet the poor crushed life now feeling its way 
back again into the right path, where memories start 
up on every side to daunt, and the past is a menace, 
and the present a protest, and the future a despair. We 
want the spirit of 8. Barnabas, which will go to the 
good people and say, You, at least, must help. You 
care for something more than propriety, you think 
of something beyond outraged decency ; here is a soul 
for whom Christ died chilled and repressed and driven 
back on evil, because you are afraid and doubtful and 
point at the past, and are incredulous as to the 
sincerity of the repentance or the motive of the 
change. You who call yourselves Christian, followers 
of the Crucified, remember how He said that His 
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mission was not only to seek, but to save that which 
was lost. Here is the poor soul struggling out of the 
engulfing waves which threaten to overwhelm it, and 
in every direction as it thinks to draw itself up on 
the solid bank, it crumbles beneath its grasp. Pro- 
fessions and posts of usefulness are closed, sympathy 
withheld, comfort and pity withdrawn; and those 
who eagerly read the poisoned story or gaze at the 
seducing play, are the first to shrink from the victims 
of low social morality. 

We want the spirit of S. Barnabas, with his kind, 
gentle, strong touch, to rescue for Christ souls among 
some of whom we may even find the making of a 
saint and the stuff which may become an apostle. Oh, 
that this cold, calculating society, in its icy propriety 
and dead selfishness, could hear these words so tender 
and so stern: “Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee. There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both. Tell Me therefore, which 
of them will love him most? Simon answered and 
said, I suppose that he, to whom he forgave most, 
And He said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged.” 
It may be that penitence out of its dread experience, 
where it has faced death over the very yawning gulf 
of hell, may yet have paused there to gather a flower 
of sanctity and absorbing love, which only grows in 
those spots of desperate danger. And the forgiven 
most, loves most, because it has nearly lost all. 

1S, Luke vii. 40-43, 
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In this society we love to trace some faint impress 
of the spirit of a S. Barnabas in the tender and con- 
siderate help which it holds out to the fallen. It is 
no new upstart society representing a passing wave 
of emotional pity, or as the result of a panic which 
feebly says, “Something must be done.” For forty- 
five years it has been steadily pursuing its work of 
mercy in trying to bring back to a position of purity, 
holiness, and usefulness those who had fallen through 
one after another of the restraints which religion and 
propriety had put between them and deadly sin. It 
is much to be regretted that when people are moved, 
as they must be moved from time to time, by the 
awful spectacle which a civilized cultured society 
presents to the world in the fringe of degradation 
which surrounds its gay and busy life, they should 
seek new agencies, or start fresh societies, and rush 
off into untried and even doubtful methods, instead of 
strengthening the old societies of proved and long- 
tested worth. It is not only that the supply of funds, 
from which all agencies for good have to draw for their 
maintenance, is limited, and that that which is given 
in a new direction means too often that the much- 
needed help is drawn away in another. This is a 
great and serious practical evil; but, further, any one 
who knows anything of the extremely delicate and 
difficult work of rescuing the fallen, knows that it 
cannot be entrusted to amateurs however kindly 
disposed and well-intentioned ; it needs skilled work 
of a very special kind. Emphasize I pray you, 
therefore, well in your minds the first word of the 
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title of the Association for which I am pleading to- 
day, it is the Church Penitentiary Association. It is 
a work which religion alone can do, and I may add 
the carefully devised and skilled religious system 
known as the Church. Ever since that first shatter- 
ing fall which wrecked the peace of human nature 
and broke in on the original purpose of God, the 
machinery for grappling with temptation and sin has 
been perfected : 
‘“ Now heaven and earth are to our bliss consenting, 
And all the Godhead joins to make us whole.” 

We cherish the Church character of this society, not 
in any spirit of jealous partisanship, but because it is 
a guarantee to us that it is being worked on the only 
sound principles. We need the upholding strength of 
Church principles for those who work, we need it for 
those who are to be restored. People do not know 
until they begin to work how easy it is, either to be 
paralysed with disgust, or even overbalanced by a 
sense of pity, or, alas! even injured by the poison 
which they try to cure; it is a work which only 
religious people should attempt, in a religious way, 
as those who have made a study of the ways of sin, 
and who know something of the efficacy and power of 
the remedies which are stored up in the Church. 
Compare the doctor or the medical nurse moving 
carefully and skilfully, yet fearlessly amid the intyri- 
cacies of some deadly disease, because they know and 
can see their way; they are neither deterred by the 
awful nature of the wound, nor moved by the cries 
and fears of the patient; they push their way steadily 
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to recovery. Compare this with the impulsive hurry 
of the unskilled hand, stifling with want of thought, 
poisoning from want of skill, healing over scars with- 
out cutting out the root of the disease. I plead for 
a more systematic study of the treatment of moral 
disease by the clergy. I plead that such a disease as 
this should be dealt with by skilled, religious, tender, 
and scientific agents, such as a society like this is able 
to guarantee. 

For it knows full well that there is only one 
possible condition under which a true restoration to 
society can be effected, and that is penitence. There- 
fore, without any attempt at palliation or conceal- 
ment, this society puts before you penitence as the 
only cure for this gigantic evil in the individual 
whom, as did S. Barnabas, it hopes to restore to con- 
fidence and usefulness once more. We know how 
the ordinary world manages these things. If the 
victim be poor—just the workhouse or some temporary 
disappearance to live down shame; if the victim be 
better off—just a short withdrawal. And then, in 
other circumstances where the fall is unknown, with 
a thin veneer of respectability and the corrective of 
a bitter experience, the poor creature is sent into the 
world around, either to fall again or to find how eold 
and unsympathetic is a respectability which can be 
shocked by impropriety, when it knows nothing of the 
pity and love which welcome the returning penitent. 

We talk, and we talk truly of a fall, and those who 
have to deal with such cases will tell us what a fall 
it is: that honour, integrity, honesty, self-respect all 
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go; it is a crash of the whole moral being. Purity is, 
as it were, that little bit of glass in the scientifie toy 
known as the Rupert. drop—if you pull it off, the 
whole glass falls to pieces. And, therefore, any effort 
which is to be of use, and availing for restoration, 
must be thorough ; the will must be set once more 
firmly on its throne, from which passion has ousted 
it. The rebellious impulses, desires and fancies must 
be brought under rule. The spirit, shattered and 
broken, must be put in connection with God, so that 
once more grace and sacraments may do their healthy 
and bracing work. A sense of sin must be set up in 
the soul, not as a forbidden luxury, which the insin- 
cerity of social life permits without blame to some, 
but visits with moral disfranchisement in the case of 
others, but as something in itself hateful, an injury, a 
blow, a flaw in the integrity of human nature, a cruel 
insult to God. The beauty of holiness and the power 
of grace must be developed, and once more the love of 
God be shed abroad in the heart, until the penitents 
can see that gentle Form which once carried them as 
lambs in His arms in the days of innocence, come 
back to them as the Good Shepherd of the lost sheep, 
to carry them on His shoulders, rejoicing in the tender 
grace of penitence. 


IIT. 


It is a sad thing to have to plead like a beggar for 
a society such as this—and yet it is wretchedly 
supported. We cannot go to the public like many 
societies; it is too delicate, too difficult a question. 
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Every one is interested, terribly interested, in work of 
this kind, and yet they hold back. Iam not going to 
beg, I think it would be degrading to do so. I think 
the Church is rapidly becoming degraded by the 
begging which seems to be forced upon it. | 

You know the need; you know that there are 
souls for whom Christ died, who are stricken to death 
by a wound cruel and desperate, while society plays 
and dances at their side, affecting with hollow hypo- 
crisy to be shocked, while it sends year by year its 
fresh quota of victims to the monster of iniquity who 
swallows up the flower of our youth and defaces the 
chivalry of our national life. 

Among the illustrious heroes and mighty men and 
women whose ashes rest in Westminster Abbey, there 
lies one on whose grave is written the simple record 
of a noble achievement, a life spent in the endeavour 
to mitigate slavery, which is there described as “the 
open sore of the world.” 

My brethren, in this city (and alas! in every town 
of Europe), while it still calls itself Christian, there is 
a sore, worse, more terrible still—the slavery of souls 
bound fast in deadly and loathsome shame. There 
are young lives crushed and broken, who but lately 
were innocent children at their mother’s knee. There 
are grey heads bowed down and shrinking away to 
die, stricken through and through with a daughter’s 
shame. Nothing, it has been said, but the Infinite 
pity, is sufficient for the infinite pathos of human life, 
and there is no subject more heart-rending than this. 
A modern writer has described to us the monks in 
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the solitary recesses of the Grande Chartreuse, in 
their night services praying for the world, “I heard 
their entreaty for men who at that moment of the 
dark night were forgetting God, and truth, purity, 
and goodness. I heard the murmur of the solemn 
petition which had gone up to the throne of grace 
night after night for many centuries. Prayers for 
the poor and the wretched, for the guilty and the 
sin-laden, for the dying and the dead, for the faint- 
hearted that they might hope again in God, for the 
light-hearted lest they might forget God.” 1 , Pray on, 
men of God! Pray for London; pray for her army 
of outcasts; pray for the lurid glare of vice which 
mounts up to heaven each night. Pray for the sel- 
. fishness of human sin which feeds on souls for whom 
Christ died. Pray for the sounds of ribald revelry, 
which insult the quiet peace of the midnight heaven. 
Pray for the cold cynic who turns his back on sin, 
and dispassionately examines statistics, and questions 
the propriety of a too enthusiastic interference. 

What are we doing for the outcast? Are we in any 
sense a S. Barnabas to them? Are we just paying a 
subscription as hush-money on condition that the 
subject is never mentioned to us, or dabbling in it as 
in an interesting problem of social life? The fallen 
came out of society, and to society we must restore 
them. God grant, too, a society protected by a healthy 
public opinion which will not mock the penitent. 

There is one thing which we may never do, and that 
is despair. We will not despair of society ; we will 


1 «Cloister Life in the Days of Coour de Lion,” Dr. Spence, p. 188. 
iS) 
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not despair of the individual; we will not despair of 
our methods; we will not despair of ourselves. Here 
is asociety which confidently asserts, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is doing God’s work in God’s 
way. Unless you think you can do it better, come 
and work with them, come to their help. For the 
question is one of widespread and appalling signi- 
ficance. Who knows how many Saint Pauls are 
being lost for want of a S. Barnabas! 


SERMON XVII. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


“Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our 
learning, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.”—Rom. xv. 4. 


So §S. Paul explains his reason for clothing the 
example of Christ in the words of the inspired 
Psalmist. 

All the Seriptures of the Old Testament, he says, 
not its predictions only, are designed to teach us, and 
more especially to emphasize the bright Christian 
hope in the eternal future, by the patience and 
encouragement which lie stored away in their sacred 
pages, as the burden of their message, and the glory 
of the heroic lives therein depicted. We English 
people make it our boast, and a proud boast it is, that 
we venerate with an unhesitating devotion the sacred 
revelation of God, which we call familiarly the Bible. 
If we can anchor our doctrine and practice in its firm 
bed we are satisfied. It is our ultimate standard of 
appeal, and also our present guide. Day by day, and 
year by year, we read with every circumstance of 
honour large portions of it in the services of the 
Church. The Collect in which we approach God 
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during this week is English in its origin, and is 
saturated with the very Scripture which it prays 
that we may use with greater devotion. Year by 
year, as the world goes on its way evolving its great 
combinations and wonderful changes, we still come 
back to the Holy Scriptures. They are like the sea, 
or like the mountains, they reflect our changing 
modes and know how to brace or soothe our fickle 
waywardness. They weep when we weep, they 
smile when we rejoice. We never get weary of them, 
never wish to change them; their words and imagery 
have twined themselves round our life, and grown 
with our growth. He who would tear them away 
tears down with them portions of the wall to which 
they cling. “The law of Thy mouth is dearer unto 
me than thousands of gold and silver:”! “Thy 
word is tried to the uttermost: and Thy servant 
loveth it!” 

But Advent is one of those times in the Church 
year when she bids us test our current coin, when 
we are bidden to try by weight and assay the 
spiritual currency of our religious life. And among 
these most certainly is our use of the Bible. There 
is always great danger in things which people take 
for granted, in general principles which have been 
inherited with unquestioning obedience, and which 
are stored away as too obvious to need proof, too 
sacred to be tested, too firm to admit of any possi- 
bility of being shaken. The Englishman’s belief in 
the Bible, if it is genuine, is indeed a thing to be 


Pg. exix, 72. 2 Ps. cxix. 140, 
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thankful for. But it is just this, that during the 
season of Advent we are bidden to test. No one was 
more removed from vital religion in the eyes of our 
Lord than the Pharisee who thanked God that he 
was not as other men are. And it is not a little 
ironical to see those who boast the loudest about the 
blessings of an open Bible, most active in its critical 
demolition. England was never further removed 
from vital religion than in the days when men sinned 
in the atmosphere of Bible phraseology, and imagined 
vice to be innocuous when powdered with texts. 
Thank God, there is one thing which English people 
hate more than hypocrisy, and that is cant. An 
appeal to Holy Scripture out of profane lips has 
always ended in a speedy downfall and a well-merited 
shame. Eloquent rhapsodies on the beauties of the 
Bible are of little practical value, oblique hits at our 
neighbours may do us actual harm. What we all of 
us need is, that which Advent reminds us of to-day, 
to test our own use of the Bible as a spiritual aid to a 
life of devotion; remembering that he who makes 
a good use of even a few Psalms is a better man than 
he who keeps the whole Bible unopened in his book- 
case, and that he who has a few passages written in 
his heart is a better man than he who has studied 
Biblical subjects and Biblical phraseology, and who, 
while God is speaking and others are listening to a 
Divine voice or at least the voice of angels, says 
with the absolute certainty of a practical man—it 
thunders. 
1 §. John xii. 29. 
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Ay 


There is a great danger in a polemical atmosphere 
such as that which now surrounds us of forgetting 
that the Bible is a distinct help to devotion. That all 
of it—Leviticus as well as the Psalms, Genesis as 
well as the New Testament—was written for our 
learning, that is to say for our teaching, in the anti- 
quated force of the word, with a practical object and 
a devotional purpose. And it is to this aspect of the 
Holy Scriptures that I would venture to call your 
attention to-day as the greatest of all devotional 
manuals, the Prayer-book of the Incarnate God Him- 
self, the bow of the saints which God has taught them 
to string, whose separate books have moulded the 
religious life of God’s heroes, whose single texts now 
blazoned on the walls of some great church, or scratched 
on the wall of a dungeon, or written across some well- 
worn page, have been a watchword which has sum- 
moned to warfare, a token which it were a treachery 
to betray. Think, my brethren, for a moment of 
what has been called the Bible “at work,” those 
occasions in which we are allowed to see its marvellous 
adaptability to the inmost and most serious needs of 
men. Mary, at the moment of her unique privilege, 
when that truth dawns upon her that she was to be 
made the instrument of the Incarnation, pours out 
her soul to God in words which seem to shape their 
phrases and tune their cadences to the heartfelt 
exultation of Hannah in the Old Testament when she 
exulted in the Lord for all His grace and goodness 
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towards her. These things were stored away in the 
spiritual recesses of a holy life to lend wings to prayer 
and voice to thankfulness. More wonderful still when 
our Blessed Lord was hanging on the Cross at the 
moment of the completed sacrifice, when the sacred 
victim was elevated between earth and _ heaven. 
Twice over the words of the Psalmist mount to His 
lips, and once again suggest, as we are told, the outcry 
of physical agony which He allowed to escape Him. 
When the fever of prolonged torture, the agony, the 
strain, the fatigue, all cried within Him for something 
to assuage their intensity, it was that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled that He said, “I thirst.” Now in 
more modern times, an Archbishop of Paris, in the 
disturbance of 1848, lays down his life on the barricades 
with these words upon his lips, “ The good Shepherd 
layeth down His life for the sheep.” Laordaire dies 
with the humble cry of the rejected virgins shaping 
the end of his life of penitence, “My God, my God, 
open to me.” His sorrowing friends received as a 
warning and a tradition the last words from Holy 
Scripture which Mr. Keble read in Dursley Church, 
“And what I say unto you I say unto all, watch!” 
A chance word here, a chance text there, how potent 
they are; they live on as if the voice of God were 
stored in them, becoming articulate to him who has 
ears to hear. Dean Church has told us of the inscrip- 
tion which he saw scratched on the guard-room wall 
in a country house of Catherine di Medicis near the 
Loire, ptobably by some English or Scotch attendant 
or messenger of the bodyguard, who had witnessed 
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what had come of S. Bartholomew and the wars of 
the League—the words, “The ire of man worketh not 
the justice of God”—‘“a strange inscription,” as he 
says, “for such a place. It was like an echo from the 
sixteenth century itself, from the very centre and 
depths of darkness and cruelty, bearing witness to the 
eternal truth which more than any other age that 
century set at nought and trampled on— The wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God.’” + 

The whole question of texts, as they are called, is 
an interesting one; and frightfully abused as the 
system is, and pressed out of all proportion and 
beyond the bounds of common-sense, still who can 
doubt that a few words such as those which surmount 
our reredos, “God so loved the world”—have made 
people think, have cheered and elevated them? Who 
can doubt that many noble lives have been but the 
prolonged expansion of a text which they set before 
themselves in childhood, while Satan in his skilled 
attacks finds himself unable to parry the Scriptures 
which formed the boyhood’s lesson or part of the 
treasure of his Christian phylactery? But we find 
the Seriptures at work in deeper ways than this. 
Think what the Psalter alone has been and is to 
generation after generation of devout readers. “If 
we keep vigil,” says S. John Chrysostom, “in the 
church David comes first, last and midst; if early in 
the morning we seek for the melody of hymns, first, 
last and midst is David again; if we are occupied 
with the funeral solemnities of the departed, if virgins 

* “Cathedral and University Sermons,” Church, p. 205. 
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sit at home and spin, David is first, last and midst. 
Many who have made but little progress in literature, 
many who have scarcely mastered its first principles 
have the Psalms by heart. Nor is it in cities and 
churches alone that at all times, through every age, 
David is illustrious; in the midst of the journey in 
the wilderness he excites the praises of God, he turns 
earth into heaven, and converts men into angels,”?} 
And further, when we talk of this or that being 
scriptural, we mean a great deal more than that it 
may be supported by this or that text torn from its 
surroundings and carelessly applied or misapplied 
to a similar or alien set of circumstances; on this 
principle every form of heresy and misbelief is 
seriptural, When, for instance, we talk of the services 
of the Church being based on Scripture, we mean 
that in their principles and their underlying doctrine 
they are based on the revelation of God’s will to men. 

A system of Divine service which is scriptural 
would in this way be necessarily based on that great 
doctrine, the doctrine of sacrifice. We see in the 
pages of the Bible the streams of the ancient sacrifices 
of the Law, which could never take away sin, winding 
their sinuous course, ever getting thinner and thinner, 
until they are lost in the great sacrifice of the Cross. 
From this they emerge again reunited in a single full 
stream, deep, clear, efficacious, in which is pleaded, 
until Christ appear again, the one all-sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 

2 Quoted by Dr. Neale, “Introduction to Commentary on the 
Psalms,” vol. i. 
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whole world. So that the services of the Church 
would be scriptural in so far as they formed part 
and parcel of the great scheme of God in dealing with 
sin. Any services which merely tickle the ear or 
flatter the understanding, or contribute to pass away 
a pleasant hour on a dull afternoon, are insufficient. 
A scriptural service demands hard and earnest work 
from the worshipper. It deals in stern subjects, not 
in pleasant trifles. It demands the whole man, not 
the faded remnant, which has energy enough to spare 
half an hour from worldly pleasures, on a frivolous 
religion suitable to a frivolous life. Scriptural religion 
is red with sacrifice, scarred with discipline, stern in 
its earnestness, terrible in its concentration. It is 
marked through and through, from one end to the 
other, with the sign of the cross. And scriptural 
religion, once more, is a religion which seems to make 
even more of the worship of God than it does of the 
needs of men. To forget this is to fail to see any 
meaning in whole books of the Holy Scriptures. 
What could be more unmeaning, for instance, than 
what has been contemptuously called a long series of 
chapters about the upholstery and joinery of the 
Tabernacle? It has been thought necessary almost 
to apologize for the fact that our Lord did not dis- 
dain to quote the Old Testament. His was, if I may 
venture to use the expression, a scriptural life. His 
whole life was saturated with the Old Testament; He 
lived in it, shaped His actions by it; and He ever 
exhibited in word and example the immense import- 
ance of the worship of God. A scriptural religion is 
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a religion in which great stress is laid on the details 
of worship. Look at the careful description of the 
adjuncts of worship, the vestments, the incense, the 
anointing oil, the furniture of the Tabernacle, all 
minutely ordered and designed by Almighty God 
Himself. Even when in his great vision §. John is 
vouchsafed a glimpse of heaven, the worship revealed 
to him there is still clothed in the same imagery. 
A scriptural religion is a religion in which worship 
plays a very prominent part, and where worship is 
the consecration of all that is beautiful in art, music, 
architecture, in sight, sound, and smell as an offering 
to the God of all and every excellence. Any kind of 
worship which forgets this is un-scriptural. ‘‘ God is 
a Spirit: and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth,’ ! which may be taken to 
mean that, as God wishes our lives to be scriptural, 
so He wishes our worship to be scriptural too, that 
is, in accordance with the principles which He has 
revealed in His Holy Word, that is, that we offer to 
Him of our best, beautiful worship, offered by beautiful 
worshippers, out of beautiful lives in which heart and 
head and voice and action all mingle together in a 
solemn act of adoration and praise. 


IT. 


But the Apostle tells us that there is one pre- 
eminent purpose to be traced in the Holy Scrip- 
tures (represented as they are to him by the Old 


1 §. John iy. 24. 
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Testament), and that is the firm maintenance of 
the Christian’s hope as fostered by two particular 
characteristics, the patience and the encouragement 
which breathe through its pages. (it is a deadly 
thing when the Christian allows himself to lose 
hope, when he allows himself to think that all is 
lost. Position after position seems to be taken. 
People say: “Look at the educated world, they 
have forsaken you, they have taken your title- 
deeds, and found them to be faulty ; they have ex- 
amined your dogmatic utterances and found them 
to be incredible; they have taken the results on 
which you rely and have found other causes to 
account for them, with which religion has nothing 
to do. There is a Bible, it is true, but it is no 
doubtful document of suspicious origin, but the 
hardly won, carefully attested records of scientific 
experience in every branch of the science of life. 
The educated world is against you, you are fighting 
for a lost cause if you hope to see the triumph of 
Christianity.” | Or they say : “Look at the condition 
of society, what traces does it bear on its disordered 
surface of the teaching of the Crucified? Do people 
believe that poverty is a blessing, while they sell 
their good name for money payment, and prefer a 
well-nourished dishonour to a half-starved integrity ? 
Do people believe in the blessedness of the pure 
heart? If they do they must believe that there is 
no connection between the heart and the lustful ear 
and the lascivious eye. Who even attempts to culti- 
vate meekness, or cares for humility, or professes even 
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thoroughly to love his friends, to say nothing of his 
enemies? Is Christianity or any other influence 
going to purify society into which a refined civili- 
zation is pouring its ever-increasing torrent of luxury 
and sensuous joy? You may preach Christ as much 
as you please. Your voice will be drowned by the 
roar of men who fear to lose their pleasant vices, 
and who will shout themselves hoarse with the 
ery, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ ” (4 Your 
churches even are gone,” says the apostle of despair, 
“you mourn in your sad penitential appeals for those 
who will not lament for sins in which they do not 
believe. You pipe in your solemn feasts to those 
who will not dance, and leave you clad in the robes 
of an estheticism which has failed to attract, or 
decked with popular appeals which have failed to 
charm.” } The ordinary layman who makes no pro- 
fession is generally supposed to settle all these 
questions. As if a great surgeon, for instance, 
always consulted the man in the street who alone 
has knowledge, as to the true meaning of surgery ; 
or the engineer constructed his railways and bridges 
dependent in the last resort on the poet and the 
artist who, without making any scientific profession, 
at least know what pleases the eye. Certainly, if we 
listened to the amateur letter-writer in our public 
journals, we might lose hope in a Christianity which 
had so lost its savour that it could not even discern 
that it was maintaining a lost cause. (Your very 
schools are gone,’ continues our pitiless opponent ; 
“children are growing up who will revolt against 
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the fetters which have kept their fathers in bondage 
too long.” Hole 

Yet, in spite of it all, Patienee is still able to raise 
her voice, and also to make it heard, as it brings 
forward the encouragement, if it be but as a piece of 
floating seaweed, which tells us that the enterprise 
will yet be crowned with success. When the smoke 
of conflict rolls away, and there is a lull in the noise 
of battle, we see that we are not only in a position. 
which is not hopeless, but in the midst of the orderly 
working of a well-recognized plan. ; Look at the long 
list of the heroes of faith in the’eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, how again and again 
they refused to despair because at the particular 
moment covered by their lives, the great purpose of 
God seemed darkened with shadow and the prolonged 
discord to open up no harmony. It was then that 
patience taught them the immortal lesson, that a 
great man knows how to wait. A weak man ‘gets 
flurried and anxious because he has his back turned 
to the battles which have been won, and cannot see 
through the fog and smoke which veils that which 
lies ahead of his own times. Children are not the 
only beings who pull up the flowers which they 
planted yesterday to see whether they are growing | 
While scientific Atheism is putting forth its boastfa 
Goliaths in the front, there, behind, bigger giants are 
deserting to the cause of God. Now it is some de- 
voted child of reason who, following truth with all 
his might, dies at last in the arms of God, laying at 
His feet the gold of his long research, the incense of 
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prayer, and the myrrh of penitence. Now it is the 
member of the French Academy who writes his book 
to show how suffering brought him back to the God 
of his youth. The Physician of his soul who healed 
his wounds, leaves him this prescription, “Only pray 
and read the Gospel,” and he, through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures, found the hope that re- 
created, him. (If society has its sinners, society also 
has its saints. Those who know the inner life of the 
Church know its vigour and its triumphs: those who 
know her children know that Christ still takes them 
up in His arms and blesses them. If any one is 
tempted to despair let him follow the advice of 8. 
Paul, let him consider the days of old and the years 
that are past, let him drink in patience and comfort 
from the Scriptures, for they will show him not only 
examples of those who waited for the Lord, and found 
His never-failing aid; but more than this, a plan 
which has never wavered, not even when all seemed 
to be lost, a plan which reached its crisis when those 
who waited for the consolation of Israel seemed to be 
only a handful of worn-out watchers. No purpose of 
God has failed, nothing once endued by Him with life 
will fail of some purpose in His Kingdom, stern though 
that purpose may become. | 

It is possible that on this Sunday there may be 
some here who have failed, who have lost hope, not 
so much of the world, or of the Church, but of them- 
selves, who are beaten and in despair, victims of a 
moral impotency which cannot attain to the life 


1 See “ La Bonne Souffrance” (Coppée). 
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which they fain would lead. Surely to them, too, 
the Apostle points the way to a renewed hope, with- 
out which they are only doomed to a yet deeper 
decay. He opens for them the Scriptures, and he 
shows them Jacob in all the fatal gift, as it seemed 
\of a profitable cunning who could overreach without 
scruple and rob even a blind father. And hé ‘see 
how gradually the noble character of Israel, the 
Prince prevailing over God Himself, is developed, and 
a moral defect is turned into a spiritual excellence. 


ust He seeg Moses, ruined by his hastiness, impatient of 


contradiction, and headstrong in his passion, gradu- 
ally trained under circumstances of the greatest 
provocation to turn all these dangerous qualities into 
the formation of the character which signalizes him 
as one of the greatest leaders of mankind. Sick with 
the moral poison of the foul atmosphere in which he 
does. his.-business,.secure not.-even_in_ the _privaey~of 
hischamber,- plied with the deadly argument of 
custom, and half doubting whether human nature is 
not after all only a somewhat higher form of animalism 
—where knowing more a man can gratify himself 
more—hé opens the records of patience and hope, and 
he recallg the splendid triumph of Joseph and the 
magnificent victory of Daniel, both won in the midst 
of an environment purely heathen, with no counter- 
vailing public opinion and no support of home and 
principle. He is*tempted to despair of religion, and 
to think that he jis on the side of a badly-beaten 
minority, and that hé had better give up the struggle 
and go with the multitude and find at least a footing 
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in the crowded house of Baal, where many are 


gathered together, but only; for destruction ; and he iw 


reads the record of Elijah’s faithlessness and Elijah’s 
recovery, how God showed him that he was not alone, 
and that at least seven thousand men were on the 
same side as the prophet who was wishing to die in 
the misery of his loneliness.| There is patience and 
comfort in the Scriptures for these heart-troubles 
which are trying the lives of thousands in London 
here to-day. Here is a window through which you 
may let in fresh air into the heated atmosphere of a 
sore-tried life. Here the record stretches away with 
its long line of twinkling lights and cheery fires which 
show the solitary saint of God that the soldiers of 
the cross are in touch, are within call. And the 
watchword which passes along the host as some 
marauding band sweeps down on the track, or some 
prowling robber challenges: the watchful guard, is 
always the same, “ patience and comfort.” A watch- 
word which we pass on to those who take our place 
when the great Commander recalls us to our post of 
honour near His side. 


LLY, 


Bear with me if I ask you for one moment, do you 
make enough of Holy Scripture in this way as a 
devotional book? It was not given us as a mere 
history or poetry book, certainly not as a polemical 
weapon, certainly not as a jest-book from which to 
cull quotations, to dress up anecdotes. It was not 
given us apparently to exercise our critical faculties 
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in weaving hypotheses of extraordinary ingenuity. 
It was given us for our learning. Certainly in the 
Church of England we have unrivalled opportunities 
for availing ourselves of the Word of God in the 
public services of the Church. Twice a day a con- 
siderable portion is read both out of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, besides those portions of the 
Bible which are sung in the daily recitation of the 
Gospel and Epistle in the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. Are we making enough use of these oppor- 
tunities? People tell us that twenty or thirty years 
ago men and women made time more than they do 
now, not for spasmodic attendance at church now and 
then, but as part of their daily rule. Many of us can 
remember the time when not only the clergy who are 
bound by their ordination vows to recite the daily 
service, but laymen’ and laywomen also, used in the 
midst of a busy life, or with scant opportunity of 
public worship, to keep the window open towards 
Jerusalem in the devout reading of the Psalms and 
lessons for the day. What a help this would still be to 
many a busy man, how it would save him from becom- 
ing hardened by business or choked by sin. To open 
the window, there were the Psalms for the day, breathe 
in their message off the very ocean of the love of God, 
where the measure of their cadences falls in rhythmic 
beat upon the ear as they ripple and fall on the hard 
shore of our life, strewed with wreckage and cruel 
with rocks. Read that book—once such a favourite 
—“The Christian Year,’ in which Mr. Keble pours 
out the melody of a life which, through patience and 
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comfort of the Holy Scriptures, had found a hope 
which nothing could shake and move from its in- 
tegrity. Those of us who have more leisure still may 
know much of the joy and the wonderful fruit of this 
rich land, where the Holy Scriptures are searched 
with prayer and earnest contemplation on the knees 
in the presence of God, and give up that wonderful 
message which only the Christian soul can find and 
only the pure in heart can understand. Certainly 
there are few things which will help us to prepare to 
meet our God more completely than the devout study 
of Holy Scripture. It is not a thing to boast of, it is 
not a thing to parade, that we have these oppor- 
tunities; but it is a thing to be thankful for, and a 
thing for which to rejoice with trembling. To quote 
texts need not argue any higher position than that of 
Satan, who knows how to quote Scriptures as well as 
we do. It may only draw on us the condemnation 
which overtook the servant who knew his Lord’s will 
and did it not. But it may, on the other hand, be 
the joyful welcome when we greet the advent of our 
Lord: “I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear: now mine eye seeth Thee.” * 


1 Job xiii. 5. 


SERMON XVIII. 


THE DISOBEDIENT PROPHET. 


“Tt is the man of God, who was disobedient unto the word of 
the Lord.””—1 Krygs xiii. 26. 


TRULY, dear brethren, a melancholy epitaph to trace 
over the dead body of the prophet; not unlike the 
pitiable expression on that sad little tomb in the 
cloisters of Worcester, “Miserimus”—a nameless 
prophet, a nameless man of God, the end of whose 
life belied the beginning, “the man of God, who was 
disobedient unto the word of the Lord.” It is, alas! 
but one more case out of the many which Holy 
Scripture records, so faithfully, with merciless fidelity, 
of men who have missed their footing when at the 
very height of their destiny and have fallen, to become 
some maimed, some crushed, some dashed to pieces. 
So the meek Moses falls through anger, wise Solomon 
falls through sensuality on the crags of idolatry, 
strong Samson, he whom the Philistines could not 
bind, is laid low by a woman. Even so here it is the 
man of God falling in his very profession, when he 
had faithfully discharged a dangerous commission, It 
reminds one of the old fable of the bee perishing in 
a pot of honey when we see the man of God, he who 
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knew God’s will and rejoiced to carry it out, lying 
torn and bleeding on the road because he was dis- 
obedient unto the word of the Lord. 


£ 


Now, dear brethren, the history which led up to 
this catastrophe is fresh in our minds; it has been 
read to us this afternoon in the Sunday lesson. 
Jeroboam, you remember, had just successfully com- 
pleted his idolatrous stroke of policy. He had set up 
a form of religion which, however much it might 
offend against God’s truth, had at least this merit in 
his eyes, that it would strike a great blow against the 
established church at Jerusalem, and be a serious 
injury to the State religion whose influence he 
abhorred and whose prestige more than anything 
else he dreaded as a dangerous political menace to his 
separatist policy. He had been able at the same time 
to supersede privileged sacerdotalism, and the super- 
stitious traditions of old-fashioned ecclesiastical usage. 
It was all-important, therefore, that there should be 
no hitch in what was now practically the inauguration 
of anew religion. For it was a bold stroke to run 
counter to the experience of history, to brave the 
stern decrees of God, to exceed his commission, to 
alienate the Ten Tribes from the devotion which they 
owed to Jerusalem as the religious centre, and to 
proclaim instead Dan and Bethel as a cheap and easy 
substitute, to supersede the awful Presence between 
the cherubim at Jerusalem by the glitter of a golden 
calf at a wayside sanctuary. Certainly it was a bold 
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stroke, and at this moment when the scene is depicted 
he was at the very agony of his crafty device, rest- 
less, no doubt, suspicious, and pledged to desperate 
measures—for men are most suspicious when they 
are most conscious that they are doing wrong, and have 
“bribed themselves to disbelieve things which their 
conscience tells them are true, by doing acts which 
their conscience tells them are wrong.” And it is at 
this moment that the nameless prophet out of Judah 
bursts in upon him, a prophet from God—in itself an 
unwelcome phenomenon just then; as a prophet from 
Judah doubly hateful. And, in place of congratula- 
tions, instead of popular applause, in place of the 
religious celebration which the sacred voice of the 
majority was to inaugurate as if it were the voice of 
God, one man out of the rival kingdom, with all the 
prejudices and suspicions of Jerusalem upon him, leaps 
into the midst to threaten and denounce. It was a 
bold stroke. It seemed likely to end in his death had 
not God intervened to save His prophet. Jeroboam, 
while raising his hand to order his arrest, finds it 
paralysed and useless, while the altar is rent by 
invisible powers and the ashes are poured out. 

So far you see the man of God had done his 
work well. He had executed a commission dangerous 
enough to try the strongest nerves. He showed the 
absence of any personal ill-will by restoring by his 
intercession the king’s withered hand. The hardest 
part was done. He could relapse now. He had 
shown himself no wild fanatic, but as one in direct 
communication with God and the powers of Heaven. 
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The Lord was his light and his salvation, whom then 
should he fear ? The Lord was the strength of his life, 
of whom then should he be afraid ? 

Now notice, dear brethren, there were certainly 
three distinct temptations which the prophet had to 
face. First, there was the temptation, which comes 
from the natural fear in a man’s heart, not to deliver 
his message, to hesitate to confront the fury of the 
king in the moment of his pride and successful sin. 
Then there was the still more dangerous temptation 
of flattery and bribery, for Jeroboam turned round 
and, when force had failed, tried to take the edge off 
his humiliation by feasting and entertaining the 
prophet. Then there was the more subtle temptation 
still, namely, to forget his instructions which were 
three: first, to deliver his message, which he did; 
secondly, not to eat bread, nor drink water in the 
place ; and, thirdly, not to return by the way by which 
he came. And in these two last, the easiest of all 
to execute, he failed. Even here, indeed, you notice 
he successfully resisted Jeroboam. He was not going, 
like some modern preacher, to take the edge off his 
stern sermon by a foolish after-dinner speech at a 
banquet of idolators. He was not to be induced to 
separate between the message and his convictions by 
posing as a courteous opponent who did not wish to 
convince Jeroboam from conscientiously carrying out 
what he thought to be right while he desired to show 
that they were all going the same way. “With such 
an one no not to eat.” He joins hands right across 

te liCor, vs 11. 
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the centuries with the stern Apostle of Christianity. 
He triumphed here. But down in the dark border- 
land between duty and disobedience, where conscience 
alone could guide, and where every step of the way 
should have been carefully felt, there he failed. An 
old prophet trading on his age, and prodigal of super- 
natural insight and manifestation, took him off his 
guard, led him to disregard his instructions and to 
forget the precision of his orders, and then and there 
became the mouthpiece of his condemnation, the 
witness of his punishment, and the recorder of his 
doom, while with almost cynical irony he mourns over 
the’ hardness of the punishment which his own 
temptation had been powerful to produce. 


Il. 


My brethren, how wonderful it is that we should be 
reading year after year the same simple story in the 
Holy Scripture! When we think of the vast libraries, 
stored up in this city alone, of poetry, philosophy, 
history, science, fiction, why not read us instead, people 
say on some afternoons at least, a chapter out of these 
great works, instead of the history of a nameless 
prophet! My brethren, it is possible that before now 
you have entered some gallery of magnificent paint- 
ings, and have wondered to see men of artistic worth 
and appreciation breathless in admiration before some 
little brown canvas which seemed to shrink from — 
observation, while we have been spending our time 
and lavishing our admiration on the expansive lines 
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and brilliant colours of some work of art which their 
more educated taste pronounces to be a daub. So it is 
with the Bible. Here are depicted quiet scenes with 
little wealth of colouring and no attempt at display, 
lives of individuals, actors without names—think of 
that in this advertising age !—actions without keys to 
their meaning, history with no attempt at philosophy; 
and yet year after year, we come back to it, it is so 
true, so helpful. Here is a dial, as it were, where the 
hands cross the face moved by the same machinery as 
that which sets the time for the whole world. We 
deal in Holy Scripture with typical actions, typical 
because they are the manifestation of those complex 
actions of human life which God Himself wishes us to 
study, and most desires us to understand. 

And we feel at the outset that there is an appeal 
to us here in that title which we have heard more 
than once this afternoon, “the man of God,’ a title 
wonderful in its dignity and grand in its significance ; 
for it speaks to us of many things. It tells us where 
the man comes from, straight from the court, straight 
from the presence, straight from the inspiration of 
the Almighty, from God Himself. It speaks to us 
of the atmosphere which surrounds him. When this 
man bursts in upon the idolatry, the feasting and the 
sin, it is as if one had opened a window and let in 
the air of heaven upon a coarse scene of degraded 
frivolity. His dress, his appearance, his message, his 
dignity, his boldness, seem to give us a breath of 
purer air. It is the very interposition of heaven, 
while it speaks to us further of the responsibility, the 
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awful responsibility, of serving Him “to Whom all 
hearts be open, all desires be known, and from 
Whom no secrets are hid,’! in Whose name he 
ministers, to Whom, at last, he is going to give 
account, It is a title grand in its comprehensiveness, 
impressive in its power, which represents a man 
drinking in his message from God, to which he bends 
all the capacities of his being, filled with its power 
until he forgets the maxims of worldly prudence, or 
the promptings of natural timidity, while he sees 
unrolled before him the book of destiny, of causes 
hastening to their effects, the far-reaching conse- 
quences of actions, in the working together for good, 
in the ultimate end of life of all the conflicting 
machinery which governs the universe. 

And do you thrust back this title on us, the clergy, 
do you say that the clergy are very fond of making 
claims? “You claim, at all events, something of the 
position of the man of God; you claim to teach, you 
claim to preach to us; you claim to deliver messages 
to us in His name; you claim to be the accredited 
instruments of many of the gifts of God to man.” Do 
you remind us of our failures and our infirmities, and 
of our sins? Do you show us how possibly this may 
be the epitaph which the recording angel may write 
over many a priest, “the man of God, who was dis- 
obedient unto the word of the Lord”? If so, we will 
take some, but we cannot take all, the burden. We 
must remind you, too, that you also are men of God, 
that you come from God, that at the Font you were 
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born again, started afresh into the world with a stock 
of spiritual force to use for Him; that at Confirma- 
tion the Holy Spirit came to you to make you strong 
to deliver His message and carry out His truth. As 
a Churchman, as a father, as a mother, or brother, or 
sister, or master, or employer, you are a “man of 
God” to those who look up to you and come under 
your influence. What a different place London would 
be if all of us realized this; if only each day we lived, 
we paused earnestly to ask, “ What is God’s will for 
me to do to-day ?” if we entered into society as men 
who showed by their very influence that they were 
accustomed to look upon God; if we entered upon 
business as those who realize that they must give an 
account; if we could drive sin away as fearlessly from 
our path as did this man out of Judah who denounced 
the idolatrous king; if we were as uncompromising as 
he in the cause of exact truth. It is a grand thing to 
be religious. It takes a man right into the presence 
of God. It gives power to his action, dignity to his 
life, and a sense of vocation to the most ordinary 
duties. But, my brethren, if you forget this, if you 
make terms with the world and compromise religion, 
and forget your stern integrity, over your grave too 
may be written, “The man of God, who was dis- 
obedient unto the word of the Lord.” 

The man of God, God’s representative, God’s am- 
bassador ; here is a service in which, alas! there are 
many vacancies. To come with all the grandness of true 
religion into the jaded formalism of an effete respect- 
ability ; to come with the stern precision of dogmatic 
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truth into indefinite speculations which seek to make 
the creeds of the Church only the shibboleth of de- 
nominational intolerance ; to come with the uncom- 
promising vigour of a pure morality into a society 
which hovers on the brink of corruption and spreads 
a thin crust of respectability over the deadly pit of 
destruction—* the Man of God” is what we want in 
our homes, in our schools, in our warehouses, in our 
literature, in our churches, in the manifold forms of 
activity all around us; men who are prepared to 
sacrifice speed to thoroughness, courtesy to principle, 
good fellowship to integrity ; men who come to us as 
visitants from another world. The sober everyday 
world applauds even when it fears, even when it 
would obliterate by storm, or silence him by dinner- 
parties, the advent of a man of principle. 

And we notice now, once more, where the man of 
God in the Bible, fell. He fell in the easiest point of 
his duty, he fell by the neglect of the details of his 
mission—“troublesome restrictions,” “irritating items,” 
as he might think them, in which, to put aside the 
strict letter of obedience, he might say involved, could 
involve, no principle. It was something that might 
tax any one’s courage to plunge into the midst of an 
idolatrous throng and beard a king; it required some 
strength of purpose to put aside the courtesies of 
life in refusing to accept hospitality so well meant, 
and to carry a difference of opinion into the regions 
of social life, But now these little points of scant 
significance cannot really and truly affect deeper 
matters. Surely in things like this a brother prophet 
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may dispense him—and he goes back, he eats bread 
and drinks water, and hears his doom pronounced 
even while sitting at the prophet’s board. 

And is not this the very region in which so many a 
man of God fails? The main duties of life are done 
with bravery, activity, and vigour—no waste of time, 
no waste of money, no frivolity, no unseemly gaiety, 
no foolish idleness, no serious, gross, open sin. But 
in some little matter at home by peevish ill-temper, 
or exacting selfishness, or from disregard of Christian 
practice as the outcome of Christian principle—in all 
these numerous little defects which give sting to the 
proverb that no man’s life should be written by his 
private secretary—in these things the man of God 
falls; or he is with a friend on a Bank Holiday, a 
friend who also makes a profession of religion, whose 
standard is lower than his own, and the tempter 
within him puts on the garb of a preacher, and 
professes anxiety for his humility, charity and 
Christian disinterestedness. Or he is in a strange 
place where life does not run in its accustomed setting, 
and he misses the usual help of association, and he is 
perplexed by the novelty of his surroundings. Or, 
most common of all, he is the victim of bad advice. 
He falls before men who exercise a mock authority 
over him, who are able to show him the angular un- 
couthness of his own more antiquated creed, its obso- 
lete peculiarity, its illogical foundation. There would 
seem to be some people in the world who make it 
almost their business in life to repress zeal and to 
quench enthusiasm and dissipate earnestness. How 
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many a man, fired with earnest ambition, has left 
home and country, has crossed deserts, has followed 
the star of enthusiasm, to seek Christ, who, on 
reaching Jerusalem with the eager question, “ Where 
is He?” has found priest and people ignorant, impas- 
sive, and suspicious, only thinking of a possible rival! 
How many an earnest Temple-builder, strong in his 
zeal and earnest in his devotion, has found that to 
build the temple is to incur the hostility of Samaritans, 
or to bring upon him charges of turbulent disloyalty ! 
Yes, how many a prophet, burning to show his zeal 
against sin, has failed because his enthusiasm has been 
dashed out of him! The young man from a Christian 
home, an earnest reformer of crying abuses, has felt the 
sudden chill of a would-be friendly criticism. “Not 
too fast,’ “not so sweeping,” “not such intensity,” 
“no such restrictions,” “not such narrow dogmatism.” 
“Tama prophet also as thou art. When you have 
reached my age you will take things calmer. You 
are not the only person who is in favour with the 
Almighty, an angel spake also unto me; take things 
quieter and do not form hasty judgments; come home 
and eat bread with me and take a common-sense view 
of the question.” My brethren, it was not without a 
cause that our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
said in His most solemn tones, “Beware of false 
prophets.” There are plenty of prophets in the world 
who have failed in their mission, plenty of prophets 
who hate enthusiasm because it reminds them of their 
own quenched youth, plenty of people who would stop 
the truth if they could. “Master, thus saying Thou 
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reproachest us also.”! There are plenty who seem to 
fear that strict living is, as it were, running up the 
standard of admission into heaven. This sad history 
says to us in no uncertain tones, “Do not be tempted 
into sin, do not be frightened into sin, and do not, 
even by a prophet with an angel in the background, 
ever be cheated into it.” 

The temptation seemed to turn on little things, 
which really involved the whole principle of obedience, 
We have seen lately the wonderful spectacle of the 
surrender of better judgment, and the certain rushing 
on to a terrible death, cheerfully yielded in homage 
to the great principle of discipline, without which 
warfare would be an impossibility, and the movement 
of armaments the mere displacement of unregulated 
force.2. Obedience is part of the homage paid to law 
on which our social, intellectual, and religious welfare 
depends. The child under normal conditions finds 
itself landed in a sphere of parental authority; the 
citizen lives and dies enriched by obedience to 
authority, every step he takes as a man, every 
privilege he enjoys as a citizen, tells him he lives 
in the kingdom of law. We are so accustomed to 
this that we hardly stop to consider it. It is only 
in some great catastrophe, some prostration of the 
usual law that we realize that it is in force all around 
us; that we live in a cosmos, a world of regulated 
order where all things are subservient to it. It is 
the same in the intellectual region. Submission to 


1 §. Luke xi. 45. 
2 Tn allusion to the loss of H.M.S. Victoria. 
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authority is a condition of intellectual progress. 
Every science and art has its fixed axioms, Bibles as 
it were, compendiums of exact truth, starting from 
which, work can enter on fresh discovery. It is the 
same in religion. Obedience to authority is the law 
of moral and spiritual excellence. The cry for 
morality without religion, the ery for religion without 
dogmatic creeds, really strikes a blow at the discipline 
of order. Our relation with God, our difficulties with 
the world, our powers of control over ourselves, are 
much too serious things to be treated by anything 
short of minute regulations. If a creed says, “ This 
is the Catholic faith which, except a man believe faith- 
fully, he cannot be saved,” it only means that life is a 
difficult, a tortuous journey, full of rocks and shoals, 
The passage lies here where the fatherhood of God, 
the Atonement, the sanctification of the Spirit, are 
visible in line; and to neglect this is to imperil salva- 
tian. To renounce the devil, the world, and the flesh 
means that in view of life’s difficulties it is impossible 
to succeed unless we do. ‘To believe in God, to follow 
Him, to do His will, means that this is necessary for 
us if we are to get out the message we are sent to 
deliver, and do the work He has given ustodo. It 
was the same here in the duty imposed on the prophet. 
A moment’s reflection would have shown him the 
meaning ; without fully understanding it, it was his 
duty to obey orders. God never gives arbitrary, un- 
necessary, irritating orders, neither does He create 
unnecessary virtues, nor multiply unheard of sins. © 
The prohibition not to eat bread or to drink water 
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surely meant that he must be uncompromising, that 
he must have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather reprove them; that to be 
entertained at Bethel would take the edge off his 
message to Jeroboam, and be dangerous to himself. 
While the further prohibition—apart from the pro- 
verbial parabolical explanation, which seemed to hold 
in those days, that for a man to return the same way 
as he came was to announce his failure—would seem 
to breathe the spirit of that prayer which we so often 
pray, “Lead us not into temptation.” His strength 
had been tried enough; he must try it no more; he 
must go back from the scene of temptation another 
way. It is what we often find. Exact obedience, 
attention to minute trifles, involve principles of the 
highest authority. These same prohibitions are given 
now to every man of God who has wisdom to follow 
them out. “Eat no bread and drink no water there.” 
It is the uncompromising denunciation of our Bap- 
tismal promise. I cannot afford to linger in the 
scenes of sin. I cannot afford to be on terms of 
intimacy with notorious sinners. I cannot be a par- 
taker of the Lord’s Table, and the table of devils. 
“Nor turn again by the same way that thou camest,” 
it is the call to perseverance and progress. The old 
prophet is but enunciating the same temptation 
which Satan afterwards used, “If Thou be the Son 
of God, cast Thyself down.” “Linger in temptation, 
court danger, brave a fall, and look out for angels 
to bear Thee up.” | 
1S, Matt, iv. 6. 
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We thank God for that warning voice out of the 
past. Life, after all, changes but little, and Holy 
Scripture deals with truth for all time. There is a 
work, a message, for each one here to execute which 
elevates him, did he but know it, into the dignity of 
a man of God. There are difficulties to face, false 
prophets to avoid, false estimates to be met; but it is 
in submission to the will of God, in faithful obedience 
to His commands, that we shall proclaim our message, 
and deliver our souls, and escape the lion which haunts 
the road of a broken trust. 


SERMON XIX. 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


“Concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you 
ignorant.”—1 Cor. xii. 1. 


WHat a change to one dwelling at Corinth, where the 
sun shone so brightly, and the sea opened up on each 
side of him the way of the nations, and life seemed so 
full and so busy—what a change to follow out an exist- 
ence unlocked by the key of Christianity! It fitted 
the mysterious wards of life as no other key had been 
able to do, he must own that. The dumb idols which 
he had followed had explained nothing and given 
nothing. The key which turned so easily soon 
clogged with sensual enjoyment. Gods and goddesses 
were dethroned by the stern common-sense of the 
thoughtful man and the iconoclasm of seriousness ; 
they were dumb, they had no answer to the hundred 
questions of pleading human nature, no satisfaction 
for its restless inquiries, they could only stop the 
mouth with satiety. And this grim religion, which 
thwarted nature at every turn, which spoke of the 
cross and self-denial, and joy won by endurance, and 
pleasure which never sated, and riches which the 
world could neither give nor take away, it was 
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opening up new discoveries, it was expanding new 
possibilities; only, the obstacles of centuries were not 
to be removed in a moment. Here the opening door 
was blocked, here the key would turn no farther. The 
old sensual trouble kept cropping up again, pride of 
life, self-will, impatience of authority, the stumps of 
dethroned idols not quite removed, these troubled 
the infant Church ; and the Apostle here writes to 
encourage, reprove, warn, and to intervene before 
mistakes became stereotyped into heresy, in words 
of earnest and impassioned eloquence as one who 
felt the greatness of the issues at stake, and the 
strong forces of heathenism which were working 
against them. 


i: 


“Concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not 
have you ignorant.” No dumb idols now! no un- 
certain voice now! no feeling out with groping 
gesture and timid hands after fleeting forms ap- 
parently near yet always eluding the grasp! What- 
ever else Christianity might be, at least it was a 
religion of certainty and knowledge. It had a 
message for the world, a theory of life, and a gospel 
of deliverance. “I would not have you ignorant,” 
where a word of instruction would put you right, 
and the news of the Gospel entrusted unto me would 
open up the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
which are hid in Jesus Christ. And yet, living in 
a Christian country, it is astonishing to find people 
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so contented to go on in ignorance, satisfied with 
half a Gospel, and mere fragments of distorted truth 
with precious diamonds embedded in the walls of life 
of which they know nothing, and seem to have lost 
all wish for the knowing. Freedom of religious 
belief! Men clutch at it as if it were a precious 
possession. They are like the independent tourist 
who would rather miss some valuable sight alto- 
gether than condescend to employ a guide. Is it 
not true that large masses of so-called Christians 
are little more than Deists? They have a hazy 
. belief in a Supreme Being, Whom they call Provi- 
dence or some other cold abstract term which means 
nothing ; Whom, if they pause to think of at all, they 
regard as a Person of supernatural powers Who, in 
the main, must be respected, if He is too far oft 
to be loved. Do not even religious people think only 
of our Adorable and Blessed Lord as He touched 
our human nature in His humanity and died for our 
salvation, and taught in words of human appeal? As 
to distinctions in the Godhead, as to Persons existing 
in the unity of the Trinity, they seldom pause to con- 
sider such things, unless, indeed, it flashes upon them 
in fitful gleams from the Creed. But S. Paul, in this 
Epistle, is not satisfied that his converts at Corinth 
shall have a mere hazy notion of Divine influence. 
He wishes them to know about the Holy Spirit, about 
His gifts to men; His special gifts and His ordinary 
gifts. Do we understand His anxiety? Can we enter 
into His wish ? Does it represent to us any real topic 
of importance? Suppose a writer were to say to us 
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that he could not be happy while we remained in 
ignorance of the Holy Ghost, should we regard him 
as much removed from a harmless enthusiast? True, 
with us, even in the case of the most careless Chris- 
tian, there are Sacramental memories, fossil virtues, 
and submerged enthusiasms, buried deep, packed in 
between strata of experience, which testify to a 
condition of former supernatural activity. We have 
heard of Whitsuntide, we have theories of inspira- 
tion, we remember a side of Confirmation, which 
represented it as a good deal more than a confirma- 
tion of our own vows by our own strength of purpose. 
The Holy Ghost is an idea, we can imagine a super- 
natural element in the formation of character, just as 
we can imagine magic as a constructive force. Holy 
Scripture may owe its charm to the voice of the Holy 
Ghost, conscience may be His pleading within, church 
rites may owe their vitality to a supernatural in- 
fluence; and yet if Christianity is true, the Holy 
Ghost is the greatest power in the world, in the 
ordering of the Universe, in the shaping of history, 
in the formation of character. To ignore this is to 
put the clock of education back, to neglect it in 
morals is retrogressive to a degree, to suspend it, to 
eliminate it, to ignore it, is to put a bar in the way of 
progress. Well might 8. Paul say he would not have 
his converts ignorant of those powers which came 
from the Holy Ghost; and yet people are ignorant 
and claim the right to be ignorant, and think it a sign 
of an enlightened mind to be ignorant, while this 
great force works around us and about us. So the 
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lightning flash toppled down towers, crashed trees, and 
killed life before men bound down electricity to be 
their penman. So steam displayed its power in every 
house in the land before men harnessed it to their 
carriages. Do we realise that one great function of 
religion is to reveal God, that one great object of 
God’s Holy Word is to lift up the veil which hangs 
over truths which but for it would be obscure or un- 
known? If God be to us a Father we ought to know 
it, and practically know it. -If God be a Saviour it 
ought to be a present fact tous. If there be a Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Life-giver, we cannot afford to 
be ignorant of that fact. God has not revealed to us 
the mysteries of the Godhead in order that we 
might have subjects for interesting speculation in 
metaphysics, but because it is important that we 
should have a definite and practical knowledge of 
vital truths, which do not merely make life the 
fuller, and decorate it with supernatural sentiment, 
but which, in view of life and its needs, are necessary 
knowledge of which the Apostle would say to us, as 
he said to the Corinthians, “I would not have you 
ignorant.” 


Il. 


1. My brethren, one of the points which is strongly 
agitating Churchmen at the present moment in the 
matter of education is the assertion of the extreme 
importance of giving to children a clear and definite 
view of religious truth, as it has been revealed to us. 
We feel that it cannot possibly be right to deprive 
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them of knowledge which, if properly grasped, must 
have an intimate bearing on the intricate problem of 
their lives. Surely there must have been some mis- 
take ; surely the bitterness of partisan argument must 
have blinded people’s eyes, if they have really brought 
themselves to believe that the true knowledge of God, 
as He has revealed Himself to man, is unnecessary 
for children, beyond their comprehension, and cramp- 
ing to their intellect. Looking at the wild excitement 
which characterized the early theological controversies 
as to the mystery of the Holy Trinity, the impassioned 
earnestness of pleading and declamation which marked 
the great councils of the Church, men are astonished 
and incredulous that matters to them so unimportant 
as the precise adjective used to describe the nature 
of the second Person of the Holy Trinity, or the 
doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and the Son, should be made subjects of 
such bitter controversy, and even end in division and 
disruption. We seem to have drifted far away from 
the spiritual and intellectual atmosphere in which 
such things assume their vital importance. But still, 
we believe that if S. Paul were summoned before the 
London School Board to-day he would say: “Con- 
cerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have 
the children ignorant.” If he were to be shown our 
magazines and reviews and newspapers, he would 
say the same thing. If he were to attend places of 
worship where politics do duty for religion, or re- 
ligious sentiment supersedes religious dogma, and 
culture edges out holiness, he would say the same, 
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“Concerning spiritual gifts I would not have you 
ignorant,” for ignorance in such matters is not with- 
out its corresponding danger. The same Apostle has 
pointed out to us, in the history of the world, the 
function of law in developing the sense of sin as 
altogether inadequate really to touch its malignity, 
and in reality often provoking to despair. To know 
what is right, and perpetually do what is wrong; to 
know what is forbidden, and then to be brought under 
the dread prohibition in the end, paralyses and sets 
up rebellion. What chance would the Apostle have 
had, had he gone to Corinth with a gospel of mere 
culture and morality, had he said to the volup- 
tuous Corinthians, “Your manners, your customs, 
your religious worship itself, are all wrong, they are 
a perversion of nature; look at the higher destiny 
for which you were made, look at the awful fact 
that man when he gives free rein to his passion is 
worse than the beasts that perish, for he has no 
instinct to restrain him; but only sins with greater 
scope, deliberation and power.” If S. Paul had said 
“ Emulation and party strife destroy their own ends,” 
if he had merely, without anything else, given them 
his version of the fable of Menenius Agrippa, where 
the other members refuse to work for the idle stomach 
only to find that with its emptiness depart also their 
vigour and power—would he not have found, as with 
all his efforts he did find, that appetite and inclina- 
tion have a way of turning the blind eye towards 
the signal of recall, that mere precepts of morality 
hung on the walls of life are about as efficacious to 
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keep the soul from sin as are the Ten Commandments 
written up over the Altar in church, in place of the 
bread of life? If God has revealed Himself not only 
as the Father Who has initiated our life, but also as 
the Redeemer Who actively saves it, and as the Holy 
Spirit Who supplies constant spiritual help, can we 
go on in ignorance of these things without distinct 
danger to our souls ? 

Ii I am speaking to-day to any who is conscious 
that he is beaten by powers which he seems unable 
to control, who feels that he is making no progress in 
his path towards God, who is buffeted by Satan and 
bruised with frequent falls, I would ask him, Has he 
stopped to listen to the message which God has given 
him about Himself? Does he know the gifts which 
are his only for the asking? The Holy Spirit is the 
only power which has ever been able successfully 
to grapple with the power of passion. It is one of 
the most awful sights to see men who have had 
the finest education, who have climbed to a high 
position, beaten, crushed, degraded by the lingering 
taint of passions never fully eradicated. We know 
how the world pleads, and the flesh clamours; 
we hear the plea of nature set up, and the subtle 
suggestion of worldly knowledge. Is it nothing for 
a man to feel at such a time the firm grip of grace 
closing around him? No, nature is not animalism 
unrelieved by instinct, but the strong passions directed 
and guided by reason and illuminated by the Spirit. 
Happy the man who has early passed into that 
service which is perfect freedom, who under the 
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strong guiding of the Spirit scarcely feels the hedge 
of the Law as he walks between its bristling barriers 
held in now by no bit and bridle, but guided by the 
eye of God Himself. Can it be anything but a cruel 
danger to which we subject our children if we neglect 
to show them where help can be had and the definite 
ways in which it is supplied tous? Is it anything 
else but foolhardiness to neglect what God Himself 
has told us of His great kindness and Divine grace, 
while we interpret freedom to go wrong into liberty 
of religious belief? But a short time ago’ our hearts 
were wrung by the tragic spectacle of that gallant 
ship steering fatally on the rocks, a prey to currents 
and the cruel reefs. There are impulses more wild 
and deadly which sweep through the world; there 
are submerged rocks which lie very near the track 
of every profession. Is it nothing that we have the 
steady ray of the Catholic creeds, and the light of 
Revelation throwing their warning beams over the 
rough expanse of the waters of the world? Is it 
nothing that each has an unerring compass, moved 
by the Spirit, in conscience, a chart of the difficult 
passage in Holy Scripture? We see how carefully, 
and with what preparation man has been instructed 
in the rich store of these things which God has 
provided. We do not praise a mariner for inde- 
pendence who puts to sea without chart or compass, 
without knowledge of the warning lights or guiding 
signals. He may be independent, but we think him 
practically a suicide, and in view of his responsibilities 


1 The allusion is to the channel steamer Stella, lost on the Casquets, 
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to others a murderer. So with God’s Holy Word in 
our hands, the very last thing we want is freedom of 
religious belief in view of the difficulties of life. We 
know that it is only with great danger that we and 
our children, as concerning spiritual gifts, can allow 
ourselves to remain ignorant. 

2. But it was not only a danger against which he 
was warning them, in those sensuous seas of Corinth, 
where the tide rolled and swirled through channels 
carved by the licentiousness of centuries, and the 
prescriptive rights of sin. He longed, doubtless, for 
a further endowment of spiritual knowledge for 
them. What a loss is it to a man not to know all 
that he might have known in the world! Men 
fiercely take sides, and they hurl backwards and 
forwards their shibboleths, and forget the truths they 
are contending for to the extent that they study 
questions as they concern their party, not in their 
own intrinsic worth and as regards their own inherent 
merits and defects. Suppose for one moment it were 
true, what perhaps I have refused to believe, that by 
the power of the Holy Ghost my Lord really comes 
to me in the Sacrament of the Altar; suppose it 
were really true, what perhaps I refuse to believe, 
that God has given power and commandment to His 
ministers to declare and pronounce to His people, 
being penitent, the Absolution and remission of their 
sins; suppose it were really true that I have in that 
small book which reposes covered with dust upon 
my shelf, not only the most interesting, but the 
newest, the most important, the most efficacious 
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manual of life in the world! Suppose for one 
moment that those men and women who spend so 
much time in church on Sunday have really found 
a peace and a joy which I have been unable to find 
in an excursion to Brighton, in the halls of a museum, 
or on the wheels of a bicycle! 

Have you ever thought that ignorance of spiritual 
truth may mean loss, loss out of life of some of its 
greatest treasures and blessings? Look at a botanist 
traversing those familiar fields, which we hurry over 
on the way to the station in the morning, he can 
show me treasures and wonders in the grass and 
reeds, and point out to me a whole science which has 
gathered round them. Listen to the antiquarian, as 
he takes you round this building, and explains to you 
objects of interest, of whose existence you were 
ignorant, and whose presence adds a charm to the 
building which becomes a possession of your life. 
So the spiritual man lives in a richer world than 
other people. He is more contented, he wants less, 
he is more self-contained, he is not dependent on 
excitement and amusement, for God is all around him 
and about him. I think we ought to follow up this 
road further than we do. Religion is not the kill-joy 
which the old Puritans would make it, but the service 
of perfect freedom. It may seem a hard saying to us, 
that religion is the highest joy. A child stares in 
amazement at any one who can think of happiness 
apart from games and toys. A boy smiles incredulously 
at any one who says he can find happiness in lessons 
and in books. But true religion, which opens out 
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the path of character, is a joy of the very highest 
kind, it is the highest joy to those who will throw 
themselves into it; and, therefore, to be ignorant of 
spiritual gifts is to incur a distinct loss. It is to miss 
a companion through life; to visit scenes of beauty 
of which we have not the key; to listen to words 
which for want of explanation are meaningless to us. 
Corinth had nothing to offer to those converts to 
compare with the delights of Christianity. Aphrodite 
would stand out, stripped of all beauty, life with its 
passions and desires would seem hateful, emulation 
and self-advertisement would seem unreal to one who 
had taken a journey as it were into the hidden life 
of the Gospel, and in obedience to the wish of the 
Apostle had refused any longer to remain ignorant of 
spiritual gifts. 

3. And yet we have not touched the real kernel of 
the question yet. The topics we have discussed come 
perhaps first in time and necessity, but there is a 
good deal more at stake than our personal danger and 
personal loss. God has sent each one of us into the 
world to discharge a separate function in His great 
work. To be ignorant of spiritual gifts is really to 
rob God of His rights to our service, for, as the 
Apostle says lower down in this same epistle, “The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal,”! to do good with in the complicated 
machinery of God’s will. We are face to face with 
the momentous question of vocation. Have you 
heard the voice of God assigning you your place? 


1 1 Cor. xii. 7. 
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The Holy Ghost is the power that will open up to us 
the great and important question of vocation. The 
very word “gifts,” which the Apostle uses here, may 
be a danger. We look wistfully at the great leaders 
of public opinion, we read their speeches and wonder 
at the influence which they wield. A few words 
will set Kurope in a blaze, a short telegram will bring 
nations to the verge of war. We say “what a gift 
this is, the gift of political influence. If I possessed 
it, then I might do a work for God in the world. 
Then I might advance His Kingdom and prepare the 
way of the Lord!” Are we so sure? It is very 
easy to say the right thing when there is nothing to 
lose by it. But are we so sure that we should rise 
above party opinion and political exigencies, the fear 
of man and the dictates of ambition, to use aright the 
gift of high influence, if it were ours? “It is easy, 
again,” we say, “for a rich man to do good; he can 
float his own schemes of philanthropy, he can relieve 
distress and want when he sees them ; he can be a very 
depét of supplies in this beleaguered world. Had I 
riches I would work for God.” Are we sosure? Are 
we so sure that we could subdue the increased desire 
for selfish indulgences which increased facilities of 
self-gratification bring with them? Are we so sure 
that the love of our neighbour would outweigh the 
love of self? It does not at all follow that if we had 
the gift of riches we should, therefore, advance God’s 
kingdom in the world. 

It was a touching sight to witness in this cathe- 
dral yesterday the aged envoy of China, moved by 
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sentiments of a past, never-to-be-forgotten friendship, 
laying a wreath on the venerated monument of our 
General Gordon, where it rests amid the palms and 
flowers which unknown hands place there, to the 
undying memory of a Christian hero Ah, you 
say, if I had opportunities like Gordon I might do 
some good in the world. But there are soldiers who 
have shared his opportunities, and who had the same 
chances, who lie in unvisited tombs, or enjoy the 
barren honour of a pompous epitaph. No, vocation 
is not the product of opportunity nor the privilege 
of the richly endowed. Oh, that we could see the 
vocation of the inner life, the spiritual gifts which 
are stored up in the opportunities which surround the 
simplest existence! It gives a wider view of life to 
think that God has called me to what I am doing. 
It is a vocation. If we are not ignorant of spiritual 
gifts we may be quite sure that God’s work will be 
done by us. A man who commences his day with 
earnest prayer is quite sure to have an opportunity 
for doing good before the day is out. A man who 
resolutely does the drudgery of his task as to God 
is sure to find that what he took to be a barren 
treadmill has been really working out some useful 
purpose in God’s kingdom. A man who spends 
Sunday with God is laying in a store for a week 
of spiritual energy and unselfishness. A man who 
resists temptation, who does the unpopular thing 
which is right, or says the unpleasant thing which is 
true, or refrains from the pleasant thing which is 
? Li Hung Chang, who had lately visited Gordon’s tomb. 
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wrong, has won a victory for God comparable with 
the trading of him who had the five or the two talents. 

The voice which speaks through conscience is the 
voice of the Holy Spirit warning you from wrong, 
urging you to what is right, and opening up the 
approaches of prayer. Take down the long-neglected 
Bible, make Sunday a real day of the Lord, enter into 
the joy of the Eucharistic meeting at the Altar, taste 
all the exquisite satisfaction of resisted sin, and the 
power of His great forgiveness. It is a cruel injury 
to our times that men have allowed themselves to 
believe in a watery residuum of undenominational 
religion; it exhibits the absurdity of a nation which 
makes its {boast of the Bible, acting as if large 
and important parts of the Bible were useless and 
irrelevant. 

Men are perishing on the rocks of sin in view of 
the warning lights, in defiance of conscience, in 
opposition to the word of God. Men are losing 
happiness out of life because they will not seek 
Him in whom alone true joys are to be found. 
God’s work languishes, God’s cause fails, God’s will 
is not done on earth as it is in heaven, because men 
have elected in the waywardness of sin as regards 
spiritual gifts deliberately and wilfully to be ignorant. 


SERMON XxX. 


THE LIVING DEPARTED. 


“He is nota God of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto 
Him.”—§, Luxe xx. 38. 


£: 


“Prayers for the dead!” There is a hopeless sound 
about the phrase, as if it were one of those things 
which only needed stating to carry with it its own 
refutation. But the Church does not pray for the 
dead. Even in the sphere of this world, she falls back 
disheartened by the sad words of the Apostle of 
Love: “There is a sin unto death: I do not say that 
he shall pray for it.” Pray for it if you like: I 
cannot encourage you in your petition; the Saviour’s 
face is turned away from you. There may be a spark 
still in these grey embers. See, He sits gently nursing 
the faint streak of blue smoke which speaks of a 
flame which He, and He alone, can kindle. Disturb 
Him not. Do not interfere, in the clumsy imperti- 
nence of your prayer. Do not make any definite 
petition for the dead. But besiege the ear of Christ 
with a cry for mercy, and fill His attentive ear with 
the broken ery of sorrowing sympathy the Church 
118. John vy. 16. 
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does not ask for the dead. Or when the barrier is 
passed, and probation has for ever ceased—when 
Christ carries away with His infinite pity that black 
ember of quenched vitality, still the Church does not 
pray for the dead. “Prayer,” says S. Augustine, “is 
not offered for the unbelieving and unholy dead.” 
Men, if they are to have a participation in the prayers 
of the faithful after death, must have done something 
here to earn it by their lives. The Church does not 
pray for the dead, but she does pray for those who 
have departed in God’s faith and fear, because they 
are not dead, but alive. 

Look at those miserable Sadducees, who only lived 
to dispute, whose religion was controversy, whose 
greatest triumph a party victory. Their horizon 
had become so narrow that the great distances of 
God only seemed to them to be a mirage of distorted 
fancy as they sat and shivered on the bare rock, 
with all Heaven a blank before them, blinded by 
party, spirit, starved by spiritual atrophy. Abraham 
was a piece on their controversial chess-board; he 
was no more. Isaac was a dead hero of a past 
history, and Jacob the prototype of their pushing 
and successful race. But they were dead—and Christ 
tells them that they were alive, as He lifts their poor, 
fog-bound controversy up to the shining floor of 
Heaven, where the dead are the living, and the pur- 
blind living are the dead. Heaven, not earth, is the 
centre of life. Life within the veil is true life, and not 
the anticipatory existence in this state of probation. 


We need to remember this at every turn. We are 
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so ready to invert the true conditions of our life, 
to look upon this world as everything, to call those 
“poor” and “unhappy” who leave it, to surround 
the grave with the engrained paganism of human 
nature which moves awkwardly in the clothes of 
Christianity. ‘Poor man,” we say, “he is dead; he 
has gone from this beautiful world. He never will 
occupy any more the splendid rooms decorated by his 
taste, and moulded by the impress of his personality. 
He never will hear any more the voice of wisdom and 
learning. He will be able to take no part in the 
interesting questions of the day, nor sway the opinions 
of men by the force of his clear intellect, or lash with 
his keen censure the follies of his time. Poor man, 
he is dead! Let us bury him, and try to forget him, 
lest we be swallowed up by over-much sorrow.” 
“Happy man, he is beginning to be alive,” says the 
verdict of truth. “He is moved away from this land of 
shadows, where he saw figures dimly reflected on the 
curtain of mist, or moving faintly beneath its lifting 
folds. He is removed from the blight of controversy, 
where the smoke which passed out from his busy 
work blackened and tarnished and killed charity. 
He is removed from the burden of the flesh, the 
venom of the devil, and the joys of the world, into a 
land where he can know and see, even if he has yet 
to shade his eyes before the dazzling sun. He is 
alive as he never was before ; he has taken his place, 
not with a shivering contingent, the diminished rem- 
nants of a few generations, but in the great society of 
the world. Ifyou prayed for him at all here, pray 
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for him still. He has passed through the door into 
another room, rather he has stepped on to the floor of 
a glorious infinity, in which God prepares him for the 
special dwelling-place which He has designed for him 
to fill.” ; 

So conscious are we that we are the men, and that 
life is with us, and the centre of things down here, 
that even if we cease to pity the dead, with a true 
utilitarian instinct we think we can profit by them. 
No one wishes to deny that there is this side to the 
question. Wretched is the State which has no 
heroes: poor indeed would be the Church if it had 
no saints. And, as has been well pointed out by the 
Bishop-designate of Calcutta,’ “ Protestantism, which 
so well exhibits the strength and so ill the poetry or . 
romance of religion, and is always in danger of losing 
the delicate flame of devotion, has too much forgotten 
the dead.” It would be a pitiable thing if this great 
society gathered here to-day in dutiful commemora- 
tion allowed itself to forget, I will not say the 
memories, but the works of the great saints and 
theologians who have either filled its ranks, or who 
have made living the doctrines which we are bound 
to defend. There is a widespread feeling that we are 
like a nation which has allowed itself to neglect a 
great and profitable alliance. There is a feeling that 
a pious regard for the dead might check some of the 
contempt for anything which is old, or for that which 
our own brain has not initiated. We see timid memo- 
rial services, which say :—“ We are very sorry to lose 

1 Dr. Welldon, “'The Hope of Immortality.” 
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you out of this splendid life down here; you have 
been forced to go, but we shall not forget you. You 
did us good when you were alive, you may do us 
good still, we will hang your picture on the walls of 
life, or perhaps utilise your memory by some beautiful 
object. It does us good to remember the dead, and 
we will remember them, we will even pray for them, 
with the hasty sprinkling of a pious hope. And so 
with the “Dead March” in Saul, and strangely distorted 
burial services, and monumental inscriptions, we will 
try and keep your memory alive down here—here, 
where life is life indeed, to show our pity for your 
state, and our own deep sense of indebtedness to your 
life when you lived, to your memory now you are 
~ dead.” 

Ah, my brethren, the dead, we may well believe, 
would be rather disposed to mourn over us. They 
would like at least to see something that reminded 
them of us there in Paradise, something which 
showed them that we remembered that our “con- 
versation is in Heaven,’ and that each one as he 
goes steps forward into light, with all that this 
world has done for him to make or mar, still upon 
him. You know how the artist follows from his 
studio the work of art which yet requires the final 
touches. There, it looked well as he placed it in the 
best light, and saw it with the eye of a master, and 
read into it the potential beauties of its designer. He 
follows it still, he wants to see how it will look now, 
he wants to see it when it has received the finish- 
ing touches, he wants to see it in its place, he wants 
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to know how it will stand the atmosphere, the bright 
light, and the contiguity of its new surroundings. 
Do we feel an interest such as this in those who 
leave us? Do our thoughts follow them up there 
into life? Do our prayers assist them there, where 
they most need it? Our prayers helped them here, 
where the image of God was being chiselled out. 
Much more do they want them, as the life becomes 
more developed, those living ones, the prayers of us, 
who are panting and struggling into life here below. 


II. 


This is the point which I would earnestly commend 
to you to-day, dear friends, that prayer for the de- 
parted is not a mere romantic sentiment wherewith 
to clothe a prosaic selfishness with a recognition of 
departed worth, but that if Catholic antiquity and 
Catholic tradition mean anything, we may help the 
living departed, just as much as we helped them 
when they were struggling into life, in this state of 
probation down below. Pardon me, if I take for 
granted, as among educated Church-people, the long 
and powerful witness of Christianity to this instinct 
of human nature. I would urge now only this, that 
we abandon for the moment the selfish consideration 
of a reflex edification to ourselves, and see that we 
owe in this a duty to the living departed, not to leave 
them destitute of those prayers which helped them 
here, simply because they have passed out of that 
state of probation into a region of fresh and more 
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mysterious preparation for the Beatific Vision of 
God. 

If prayer benefited our friends here, on what prin- 
ciple do we suddenly cease praying for them there ? 
Of course there are some who have ceased to believe 
that prayer for any one in any condition is of any 
avail. It sounds trustful and humble to say that 
God can take care of His own, and that it is not 
for us to intervene with our crude suggestions and 
childish petitions, which only an unwise Being would 
listen to, and a malignant Potentate grant. But 
what if God in His Divine plan calculates, so to 
speak, His actions, making allowance for the co- 
operation of human prayers? He trusts to that 
human co-operation when He feeds our bodies— 
wheat, not loaves of bread, grows in the cornfields. 
He trusts to that co-operation when He feeds our 
souls. He waits in every instance for the hand of 
faith to take the proffered gift; what if His action on 
the lives of men presupposed the co-operation of those 
who are bound to them by ties of relationship or 
intimacy? We have been reading lately how, in the 
formation of that strange railway sixty feet below 
one of our great street arteries in London, the ground 
where it threatens to fall in upon the workmen is 
held up in some places by a strong pressure of com- 
pressed air. The workmen build their station in 
dependence on these conditions. It may be that our 
prayers for others here have kept off from them 
some dead weight, so that they were enabled to work. 
God’s gifts came to them on the calculation, so to 
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speak, of our intercessory prayer. And the prayers 
which they needed during their probation when they 
were in the world, they will need during their finish- 
ing and perfecting, while He Who has begun a good 
work in them goes on performing it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.t 

But granted, people say, that prayer helped them 
here, it is disheartening to think that they need it 
there. It dispels the quiet and peace which we 
associate with the blessed dead. We like to think of 
them as asleep, as resting in Jesus, as in the hand of 
God. In the place where Jesus was crucified there 
was a garden, not a battlefield. He was the first- 
fruits of them that slept, consecrating the grave to be 
a bed of hope for His people. Surely every one 
could pray in these words :—< Remember, O Lord, the 
God of the spirits and of all flesh, the orthodox whom 
we have commemorated, and whom we have not 
commemorated, from righteous Abel unto this day. 
Thyself cause them to rest there in the land of the 
living, in Thy kingdom, in the delight of Paradise, in 
the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whence have 
fled pain, sorrow, and groaning, where the light of 
Thy countenance visits and ever shines.” 


There are new trials which await them there; not 
the trial of probation, but in some ways the fiercer 
trial of acceptance. Look at that boy who has been 
sent up to his post in the world, with all the honours 
of his school thick upon him. He has resisted the 

1 See Philipp. i. 6. 
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temptation to idleness; he has passed unscathed 
through the fires of appetite; he has carried away 
every prize; he is inclined to regard himself as in 
need of nothing, with an honour to confer rather than 
a lesson to learn, in the new world of life which 
awaits him. But he soon finds that the world of 
school and the world of life are different. He finds 
he wants all the old strength of character, it is true, 
but he wants more. He finds himself face to face 
with excellence such as he did not know of before; 
he feels a disabling shame at his shortcomings, or 
develops a latent pride which has to be checked, or 
old faults are brought out by new surroundings. The 
half-mended flaws in his character begin to gape, and 
the strain of the new life begins to tell. He isin 
danger of becoming despondent, or he is in danger of 
feeling himself unfit for his new post. Remember 
that those who passed from us, those famous men, 
who bore rule in their kingdoms, men renowned for 
their power, leaders of the people by their counsels, 
wise in their instruction, rich men furnished with 
ability, honoured in their generation and a glory in 
their days, were after all the winners of schoolboy 
prizes. They stand now, before the fierce light of 
perfect beauty, perfect excellence, unapproachable 
greatness, and they need a new set of excellences 
altogether, they need not the elementary principles of 
life, but have to stand before God, have to take their 
place among the saints. Excellence there before the 
beauty of the heavenly Exemplar, is a more difficult 
thing than excellence here before the blackness and 
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horror of a possible degradation. And therefore we 
pray for them. We know nothing at all of the posts 
they fill, the work they are doing, the rest which 
they enjoy, the discipline which they are undergoing. 
We merely fill up the void with our prayers; we 
keep up the same pressure which we kept here while 
they worked, and so we say, Grant them rest. — 

In that roil of names which we have just laid before 
God are men and women, many of whom little knew 
what rest meant in this busy world, where they 
laboured at the work which God gave them. Now 
they are like the labourer who has come home in the 
still evening, and finds that he has a time which he 
can call his own, in which he can toil at his own 
garden, ‘and spend his strength in beautifying his 
own house. And so we pray for rest. We know 
what the sight of a growth of mere surface~weeds was 
here in this life toa man like our great Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Pusey. The purer the soul, the greater will 
be the trial as the light grows brighter and stronger, 
and the weeds of a lifetime seem to mar the beauty 
and spoil the finish of a life consecrated to the 
Master’s service. We pray for rest for them—not rest 
now under the hot fire of temptation, or rest for the 
tired brain and active foot, but rest in the preparation 
of the finished life, rest under the contemplation of 
their own utter worthlessness, rest in the patient 
waiting for Christ, Who comes not to crown the 
famous man, whom earth sent out with flaunting 
title and patronizing applause, but to crown His own 
gifts, and supplement by His merits the life good 
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enough for earth, but lamentably deficient for the life 
of Heaven. 


And we pray for light. Ah, how piteous has been 
the cry down here—light, more light. What does it 
mean, this pitiless assault on the bodily frame? “It 
is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.’ 
What does it mean, this ceaseless struggle, lest the 
strong river of life should burst its banks, and over- 
throw in catastrophe the rich fields and glorious crops 
of human enterprise? “Light, more light.” What 
does it mean, this discipline of suffering, this thorn in 
the flesh, this hammering and chiselling, this pruning 
and cutting? “Lord, that I may see.” Think of 
those eyes which but lately were peering out into the 
darkness. What does it all mean, this mystery of 
the Faith, this difficulty of belief? Why has the 
Faith not been expressed in unquestionable terms, 
unexposed to criticism, invulnerable to scepticism, and 
convincing in its well-attested certainty ? Look at 
those eyes which but lately failed with longing. 
When will He come? The ship labours, the storm 
increases, men’s hearts are failing them for fear. It 
is dark, and Jesus has not yet come to them. And 
they feel now that He is walking towards them on 
the sea. Still it is dark, and the voice of the Church 
goes up, Lord give them light—open those eyes which 
as yet only see men as trees walking in the blinding 
brightness of Paradise. God who hid Himself here in 
the thick cloud, now decketh Himself with light, as it 

1 Ps. c. 2 (P.B.V.). 
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were with a garment, and in His light alone can they 
see light. Light that they may see light—still we pray. 

Ah, my brethren, it was a bad day for us when we 
began to forget the dead, when we looked upon their 
memories as a mere ornament of this world, and them 
as poor losers, who had passed out of that which was 
really life, this solid world of fog and gloom, where at 
least the ground was firm under our feet. It is a sad 
thing to lose piety to the great past, because it is one 
more barrier removed to the rise of that spirit of 
irreverence which only vents itself in noisy self- 
assertion and arrogant forgetfulness of the great 
reality and mystery of life. 

It may be that we have no more active members 
than those who have departed into the nearer presence 
of God. Certainly we have none that are more alive. 
Only let us remember that the prayer for rest will 
rise with a fuller volume if God be pleased to give 
once more haleyon days to His Church, when the 
Church may rest herself on a calmer sea. Our voice 
is now fitful and broken, mixed with the discordant 
cries of a divided Christendom. We have hardly 
patience to pray for rest when we are seeking for 
champions, or to think of the repose of the blessed 
while we are engaged in the battle. “Give peace in 
our time, O Lord, that we may rest in our lot in the 
end of our days. Hear the prayer of those who beg 
for the dawn of light, as being themselves children of 
the light, who long above all things for the truth, 
and the unclouded revelation of certainties, and the 
swallowing up of Faith in Love.” 
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The great departed call to us to-day from those 
quiet regions from which no voice reaches us, and only 
aray of light now and then drops from the clouds 
and sweeps away on the tresses of the storm. 

“Men of rest, pray for our eternal rest; men of 
light, pray for our perpetual light; you, too, as we 
before you, will die into life. Pray on, plead on, hold 
up unceasingly the unwearied hands of the Inter- 
ceding Christ, in His Altar Sacrifice, for we are 
perfected leaning on your prayers, we are reaching 
forth to the Beatific Vision, stayed on your inter- 
cessions.” 


SERMON XxI. 
S. CHAD. 


PREACHED IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL AT THE RESTORATION OF THE 
OCnaPeL or 8. Cuan, 1897. 


“And He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the 
earth with a curse.”—MAL. iy. 6. 


THERE is a poverty about a nation which has no 
heroes, a weakness in an institution which has no 
tradition, and a breach in a Church which has ceased 
to cherish its saints. Piety to the past, whether in 
a community or in the individual, is a sign of healthy 
life. Only a self-satisfied egotism would wish to for- 
get the past; only a selfish security would wish to 
ignore it, even if it be full of dark chapters and 
shameful episodes. The healthy Church, as well as 
the healthy man, would wish his days to be “bound 
each to each in natural piety.” We cannot study a 
greater contrast to that spirit than the record of 
those times, those dark years in our history, which 
centre round 8. Chad’s Day, March 2nd, in the year 
1643. 

The cannon-shot which wrecked this central spire, 
the injury done to the carved work of this sanctuary 
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with axes and hammers, the insults to religion, the 
savage barbarity which pursued even the memory of 
the saints, all this was only an outward sign of a 
narrow self-conceit which develops itself in certain 
epochs of history, which, making itself the measure 
of all things, pursues with indiscriminate scorn every- 
thing in the past or in the present which cannot frame 
with minutest accuracy its narrowest shibboleth. 
Good and bad, laudable and blameworthy, all lumped 
together in one of those convenient generalizations 
such as “ Publicans and Sinners.” 

The past, which was not Puritan, was to be as if 
it had never been. The saints who did not answer 
to the narrowest requirements of seventeenth-century 
bigotry, were to be regarded as memories only of 
offence. With no idea of distance, of various aspects 
of the truth in various ages; with no allowance for 
other times and other circumstances ; with no reverent 
contemplation of the mystery of evolution—the past 
fifteen centuries might well be expunged. No doubt 
we are the people, and wisdom shall die with us. 

I know of course all the provocation that went 
before; I know the Nemesis which always overtakes 
perversion of truth, even if the error be nothing worse 
than giving a wrong reason for a right thing; but 
still the fact remains, that the upheaval which laid 
so many of our churches in ruins in the Great Rebel- 
lion, although it was mercifully guided and over-ruled 
by the hand of God, was an act of impiety towards 
the past, at least in its religious aspects, if we go 
no further, and was marked by excesses which every 
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thoughtful man will deplore. And therefore, dear 
brethren, this act of restoration which we inaugurate 
to-day represents as it seems to me— 


is 


First of all, an act of piety towards the past. You 
will have noticed the words of the prophet Malachi, 
which I have just read to you, the last words of our 
Old Testament, in which he speaks of this as a 
function of the prophet who was to come,in the spirit 
and power of Elijah, that he would cement this piety 
between the old and the new, the past and the present, 
the fathers and the children. For if the fathers are 
laudatores temporis acti and can only see in the 
young, exuberant life around them irreverent treachery 
to the best traditions of the past, the children on the 
other hand are apt to resent the timid conservatism 
of humdrum old age, which has lost its nerve and 
love of progress. This great prophet was to restore 
the best tradition of the best age; he was to bring 
back the Jews who then were, to the faith which 
their fathers once had; to produce in them the same 
inextinguishable longing for the Messiah’s advent ; 
the same burning zeal for His approach which hurled 
their fathers out from home and comfort, to wander 
and to suffer, which buoyed up every Jewish mother 
in her sorrows with the fond hope that Messiah 
was about to appear. Once more selfishness and 
materialism were to disappear, and as the past was 
shaped by a promise, the present was to be bound to 
it by a tradition. 

Y 
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An act of piety to the past. Surely, dear brethren, 
our Elijahs at the present day need to kindle this 
feeling and to welcome any sign of its approach. We 
live in times all too ready to be satisfied with the 
present and to despise the past. Do not let us mistake 
mere antiquarian interest or historical research for 
the piety which we seek. You may see this going on 
in the region of Biblical research, with a reckless dis- 
regard for Catholic tradition, and its almost unbroken 
testimony. You may see a contempt, only thinly 
veiled, for the unshaken faith which regards certain 
aspects of truth as no longer in the category of open 
questions. There are few things which are not being 
called in question at the present day, as measured by 
the standard of what passes for truth at the moment. 
But, if I mistake not, you, on this 8. Chad’s Day, are 
looking back towards the past with reverence, you are 
asking us to look back not with pitying contempt 
to days of rude and imperfect faith, but to an age 
when faith, the same faith which we hold now, was 
strong and living, when kings were the nursing 
fathers of the Church and their queens its nursing 
mothers; when a king would set up the Cross on 
the battlefield without being thought guilty of dis- 
courtesy to the many heathens who were about him; 
when men literally and truly acted up to the Bible, 
and carried out its precepts instead of pulling it to 
pieces, and seeing who could carry his daring farthest. 
We have, perhaps, only in the last few years (but still 
we have done it) demolished the monstrous figment 
that the Church of England only began three hundred 
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years ago; if we have made good our claim to that 
great and far-reaching ancestry which stretches back 
to Columba, and Aidan, and Oswald, and Wilfrid, 
and Chad, and Augustine, and Paulinus, let us pause 
sometimes to thank God for this holy life-blood of 
saintly extraction which runs in the veins of the 
Church of England. When the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles looked back on his turbid life, and marked 
the direction of its eddies and the colouring of its 
stream, he burst out in thankfulness, “By the grace 
of God I am what I am.” He could trace in that 
life the strong hand of the dead past which had started 
his career, he could trace the three great strains of 
endowment which came to him from his Hebrew 
extraction, his Greek education, his Roman citizenship. 
He could trace the influence of places and people, and 
over it all the shaping hand of grace. Surely, dear 
brethren, it is a sign of God’s tender love to this 
Church of England that He is turning to-day so 
wonderfully the hearts of the children to their fathers, 
as we believe also He is turning the hearts of the 
fathers, our great fathers in the faith, to us their 
children. We have much to learn from the past, but 
the Church is not a body of historians. There is 
much to interest us in the past, but the Church is not 
an association of antiquaries. We have our roots in 
the past. The life that we now live in the faith, 
our corporate Church life, is alive with the mighty 
energy of a saintly ancestry. Heredity, atavism, 
have their counterparts in the corporate life. We 
have welling up within us the simplicity and devotion, 
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the free spirit, the tenderness and love, the Apostolic 
zeal of our Celtic extraction, and we have also the 
more complete organization and the higher culture 
which was sent to us by Gregory in the hands of 
S. Augustine. An act of piety to the past is to recall 
us to the greatness of our ancestry. In times of 
despondency, in times of paralysing pessimism, here 
is a corrective to which we turn, and never turn in 
vain, “I have considered the days of old, and the 
years that are past.” 


II. 


But if this restoration is an act of piety towards 
the past, it is more particularly an act of piety towards 
a great memory, the memory of S. Chad. We live in 
an age of biographers. It is a common thing now 
for the valet to write his master’s life, and to publish 
abroad every little weakness and temper which men 
are apt to show when they are off their guard. 
Biography may have gained in sincerity what it has 
lost in edification. But it can never be anything else 
than helpful to study a man’s life. Every life that 
is lived is a sort of experiment in human nature 
viewed in different combinations of circumstance, and 
so it can be!nothing but a distinct help to all who 
live in this city—and indeed to all who love Jerusalem, 
the Jerusalem which is built up of living stones—to 
recall the life of 8. Chad as an act of piety towards 
a noble example, to try and keep ever before the eyes 
of the generations who may worship here the purity 
and devotion, the human kindliness of that man, of 
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whom this cathedral is but a lengthened shadow. It 
is instructive to see how little the form of that which 
is to test and mould character has altered since that 
day in the seventh century when Ceadda or Chad 
fixed the seat of the Mercian Episcopate, of which he 
was the fifth holder, at Lichfield, near the little church 
within a mile of this cathedral. We find raging then 
as now the fierce fires of controversy, which may so 
easily produce the bitter fanatic, but which in S. Chad’s 
case fashioned out the humble saint. You remember 
how one phase of the Roman controversy, that con- 
troversy which is ever with us, had been hotly dis- 
cussed at the Council of Whitby in 664, as to whether 
Roman or Celtic customs should prevail in the Church ; 
Wilfrid, that headstrong personality, had stood out 
as a living embodiment of the findings of that council. 
And S. Chad, in simple obedience to the call of duty, 
found himself summoned to cross the path of, even to 
supersede, that vigorous ecclesiastic in his Episcopate, 
and here we see how thoroughly uncorrupted by con- 
troversy, S. Chad pursued, without a moment’s thought 
of self, the cause of God. Twice over he submits to 
what a less unselfish spirit might have called a degra- 
dation. He was first superseded as an intruder, and 
then reconsecrated, or at least confirmed in his con- 
secration as being irregular. Here we have an 
example of one who had learned the great truth that 
“vocation is a call to God, and not a call to work,” 
that the true motto for a Christian is this, “ First give 
thyself wholly to God, and then to the work which 
God gives thee to do.” 
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Religious controversy is a blighting, deadly thing. 
It prevented the Jews of old giving thanks to God for 
the restoration to health of the lame man, because 
they could see no further than this, that Jesus had told 
him to take up his bed and walk on the Sabbath Day. 
We see it scarred on the records of the seventeenth 
century, in heartburning, weariness, suspicion, distrust 
and a paralysis of missionary work. It would be 
something if in the arid heat of barren controversy 
we could kneel in that little chapel and ask God 
to give us the simple calm of a faith like S. Chad’s. 
“If you are certain my Episcopate is not valid, I 
will abdicate it voluntarily. I never thought myself 
worthy of it, and only accepted it in obedience.” 
How different to the fury and violence of personal 
pride, which, like the Crusaders of old, starts with 
the high resolve of wresting holy things from the 
grasp of the infidel, but which cannot resist the 
temptation to selfish plunder and personal aggrandise- 
ment. We all wish to have truth on our side, but 
few of us wish with S. Chad simply and unselfishly 
to be on the side of truth. His humility, his Apostolic 
penury, his kindness to animals, are all known to you. 
I would only ask you to keep in pious memory his 
communion with the unseen; there is a halo of light 
which plays around his life and death, which, whether 
it be legend or not, represents a great truth, which 
we in our materialism are only too ready to forget 
and to disbelieve. The light which supernaturally 
illumines his ministration, the angel voices which 
gave warning of his death, are only liftings up of 
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the veil which hangs between us and the unseen. 
You remember those words of the prophet, when 
speaking prophetically of the beleagured city, shut 
in by the barrier of walls and the grim circle of the 
besieging hosts, the outlook seemed closed in, the 
light quenched, and the horizon diminished. “Thine 
eyes shall see the King in His beauty, they shall 
behold the land of far distances.’ ! Why is our service 
so cold, so shut in by the walls of the building, or the 
bars of the music, or the bare lines of printed words ? 
Why do we see no distances? Why does no light 
leap out for us from behind the veil of the sacrament 
as it did for 8. Chad? No angel voice mingles with 
the notes of the choir, or message struggles through 
the deadness of our monotonous devotion? .Why do 
we not hear His voice in the roar of the storm, His 
terror in the thunder, His might in the driving gale ? 
It is because we have lost that spiritual discernment, 
that purity, that delicacy of touch which enables us 
to see and feel God, that exquisite refinement of ear 
which is attuned to spiritual things. We would rather 
think the saints to be fools than ourselves to be dense. 
And so the light dies out of our life, the Presence from 
the Sacrament, the Voice from the Bible, God from 
the world. We talk of the ages of faith, yet thank God 
faith is not the rare product of any one age; we may 
see the same splendid faith, the same absolute devotion, 
the same humility in those men who gave themselves 
up to God; an age which has seen Mr. Keble, Dean 
Church, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, General Gordon, Lord 
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Shaftesbury, and many more, may well refuse to think 
that in place of the thin veil which shrouded God 
from 8. Chad materialism has built an impenetrable 
wall; no! now, as then, is an age of faith. You show 
that here in Lichfield you still believe it, for you 
venerate in grateful piety the memory of a saint who 
showed to us and to all men that nothing can separate 
us from the love of Christ. 


IIT. 


And then, lastly, and as the crown of all, your 
dedication to-day, besides being an act of piety towards 
the past, or towards a great memory, is an act of piety 
towards God. You have not built a museum, or put 
fragments of the past in a glass case in the library. 
You have built an altar, you have consecrated a quiet 
place of devotion to the honour and glory of Almighty 
God. From time to time the utilitarian spirit of the 
age makes fresh attacks upon cathedrals, and regards 
them as its lawful prey. At one time they are to be 
swept away altogether, lest the old abuses should come 
back, and their endowments are to be devoted to 
county purposes, and such useful devices as may 
relieve the rates of an over-burdened population. At 
another time they are to be made a sort of feeding- 
house for undermanned parishes. At another time 
they are to be used as large lecture-halls, in which 
lectures on useful subjects are to be delivered by able 
men to the enquiring youth around us. Or they are 
to be museums, explained by talking guides to strings 
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of appreciative tourists, or national monuments, pre- 
served in picturesque decay as the best examples of 
Gothic architecture in all its stages of development 
and decadence. But, dear brethren, you have taken 
a step forward. You have determined to make your 
cathedral more and more a house of prayer. It was 
prayer that originated these lovely monuments of 
faith, these great buildings, which humble and some- 
times unknown architects erected as shrines in which 
posterity might worship God. And it is prayer 
which will keep them standing and keep them in 
use. It is prayer which will bind them round the 
heart of the people as a national treasure which no 
spoiler will dare to destroy. And we are fast begin- 
ning to learn once more that, besides the great 
pleading of the altar which every Cathedral should 
send up day by day, besides the musical offering of 
the Divine office which twice a day sets unto these 
walls like the incoming tide which sweeps over 
the barren shore, besides the lectures, classes, and 
instructions which may gather round a great founda- 
tion, men will seek for and welcome those little, quiet 
nooks, where they can take their Bible or book of 
devotion, and be alone with God. Young men in the 
city value it and appreciate it; and, dear brethren, if 
you have ever known what it is to find yourself in 
great sorrow or anxiety in a town where the church is 
barred to you, and where you cannot find a haven of 
rest, you will know the comfort which a quiet place 
in church may be to those who have little privacy, 
and are sometimes surrounded by the unceasing 
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annoyance of coarse and brutal godlessness. The more 
we reserve of our cathedrals for devotional purposes 
so much the better; the more we put forward the 
spiritual and devotional aspect of them, so much the 
more will they be valued. You remember when the 
great Apostle S. John saw the New Jerusalem, he 
expressly says, “I saw no Temple therein.”1 No 
Temple in heaven! Think of that! Is all this that 
I have been saying an unreal sentiment unworthy of 
Him Who dwelleth not in temple made with hands? 
You know why S. John saw no temple in heaven; it 
was because it was all temple. Every inch, so to 
speak, of that blessed place was consecrated ground, 
every part was holy. So to-day we have been en- 
deavouring to extend the temple. We have taken in 
ground from the past, and have shown to the world 
how much we believe ourselves to owe to the founders 
of our national Church, and to those who in rude 
times fought for the defence and maintenance of the 
truth; that piety, as well as wisdom, teaches us to 
reverence those fibres which are rooted in the great 
past, and are part of the noble tree which blossoms 
and bears fruit in the communion of saints. We have 
enlarged our sphere of devotion so as to include the 
permanent contemplation of the life of our great 
founder, 8. Chad,— believing that piety to a holy 
name is the surest way to implant in our minds the 
love of what is true, and beautiful, and good; and 
that we have a right as sons and daughters of the 
Church to enclose with reverence a saintly life, rather 
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than contemplate with curiosity an interesting bio- 
graphy. Above all, we hope that we are widening 
God’s temple, making it more and more full of 
devotion, wearing fainter and finer that veil which 
hangs between us and the unseen world; where we 
would fain learn more and more to see the King in 
His beauty, to behold the land of far distances. 


SERMON XXII. 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


PREACHED AT THE ForEst ScHoon, Essex, oN THE ANNUAL SPEECH 
Day, 1896. 


“ And David longed, and said, Oh that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate.’”—2 Sam. 
xxiii. 15. 
Davin is living once more in the light of long-faded 
scenes. The dark cave in which he is crouching is lit 
up in the freshening dawn. He forgets his hunted, 
weary life. Once more the well is sparkling and 
bubbling up outside the gate of his old home, as yet 
unpolluted by strangers, unfenced by Philistines. The 
thirst of his body parched with the heat of harvest, 
the thirst of his soul barred from the sight of his old 
home, burst out into one gasp of passionate desire, 
“Oh that one would give me drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate.” 

[David is feeling the strong pressure of memory, the 
strength of association with a happy past; the force 
of that strongest of all associations, which binds a 
man with unalterable piety to the scene of a happy 
boyhood. It was a sentiment, I grant-you~ there 
were other wells as refreshing, other waters as cool, 
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as that which trickled forth at Bethlehem } the differ- 
ence was in himself: between David“the innocent 
shepherd, who drank of the well at Bethlehem, and 
David the hunted, weather-beaten man, who drank of 
the water-brooks like the panting hart. 

And yet feelings are far too potent to be altogether 
ignored and despised; the law of association, more 
than any, has the power to enlist the sympathy of 
place and scenes, “until they become a glad company 
and a sweet message, or, alas! if we betray their 
beauty and tenderness, can quench their’song into the 
silence of condemnation, or into a crying-out of her 
stones, and a shaking of her dust against us.” And 
there are few associations so strong, so potent in their 
influence on after years as those that gather round a 
public school, with its traditions, its ethos, and its life. 

\Why is it that men turn back thirsty and weary 
to the streams of their boyhood, and lighten up the 
darkness of their cave with the glory of memory,) 
until as old men they live in the past ? 

Why is there that intense tradition, esprit de corps, 
or call it what you will, which raised for instance the 
name of Eton, far off in the Egyptian desert, before 
the charge at Tel-el-Kebir ? 

Shall we answer, first of all, these are the days of 
enthusiasm ? 

Some of you may perhaps have seen in the Academy 
some years ago, the picture of 8. Theresa as a little 
girl walking forth one morning hand in hand with 
her still smaller brother to go and seek a martyrdom 
in the country of the Moors. Here we, too, have 
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been fired by the records of achievement in the pages 
of history, or the traditions of the heroes of our own 
school and time; until we can fancy ourselves ready 
to meet martyrdom, or die the hero’s death. What 
dreams of usefulness, what worlds unknown, open out 
to us beyond the hills, as the sun dips down to visit 
them; as its rays fall across the water, we drink in 
enthusiasm and strong delight ! 

Ah, my brethren, if this be so, if there are memories 
gathering round this place of useful lives, of workman- 
ship being prepared for the great temple of the Lord 
rising silently in Jerusalem, cherish them, cling to 
them. Leave these walls determined to keep these 
enthusiasms fresh and vigorous, amidst the blight 
which worn-out lives,and quenched hopes, and dreary 
failures, scatter so plentifully in the world. 

[A boy at school has not become yet, thank God, a 
bankrupt in spent pleasures. He is not that miserable 
creature whom you see lounging round the amphi- 
theatre of life, languidly wondering whether the prizes 
which it offers are after all worth the trouble of con- 
testing them. He is not that pitiable being who has 
lost all beauty out of nature, all refinement from art, 
all the subtler joys of simple life, in the frantic plunge 
after pleasure, followed by a brutal incapacity for enjoy- 
ment, and who “sees a blight in every flower, a canker 
in every fruit, and a baldness on the head of every 
prophet.” ”) No, we look to the public schools to quicken 
our day by lives fresh in unquenchable enthusiasm, 
lives determined to devote themselves to the great 
cause of work, so God-like, so human in its truest 
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sense. [In life, with its failures and disappointments, 
its cruel blows, its dread sufferings, we are all too apt 
to get flat and weary, stale, unprofitable, quenched in 
our enthusiasm, blinded in our hopes, blunted in our 
enterprises.) s.| But surely we may look to the vigour of 
a life which pours into the world from schools like 
this, to keep our hearts more fresh, to be to us, as we 
follow your bright careers ng generous enterprises 
and brilliant achievements, d a eles from the water 
of the well at Bethlehem, where we can renew our 
youth, and forget the darkness of the cave, and the 
heartlessness of the foes, and the dull weight of defeats, 
which lie between us and the past.) 

But the memory of school is a memory (at least 
where it is cherished) of victory. How strong this 
memory was in David! The first encounter with 
the lion and bear—what strength it gave him! 
What a force it was! That great encounter with 
the Philistines, when in his generous, boy-like ardour 
he could not understand how men who believed in 
God could cower before a bully giant, or acquiesce 
in a living degradation.—See again how this lived 
with him into darker years! See him take the sword 
of Goliath from the sacred precinct where it had been 
laid up as a consecrated relic, and say, “ There is none 
like that; give it me!”? 

It is this which perhaps more than anything is the 
strength of a good school. Here we fight out our 
first battles, here we gain those victories, whose 
strength never withers, whose tradition never fades. 
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We know the giants which linger about schools, the 
champions which the devil sends there to try us, the 
champions which rise up in our hearts in some 
moment of supreme trial. The battle must be fought 
somewhere. The strong man is the stronger for having 
been tried, the brave man is the braver for having 
faced the danger. 

Ah! these memories of victory! victories here over 
evil, victories won over idleness, victories won over 
slowly yielding phenomena, victories won in the field 
by feats of endurance, victories won in school by steady 
labour and the discipline of a well-ordered mind. 
We look back to these in greater troubles. 

The lion and the bear were more trouble at the 
time than the Philistine. The Philistine himself 
must make a tradition which ought to make giving-in 
impossible. These days when we felt our strength! 
We look back to them with gratitude, as a great 
tradition bound round the life of a school. 

It is told, I think of Sir Robert Peel, that before he 
was leaving Harrow, according to custom, he was 
cutting his name on some part of the building, and 
one who saw him, said, “ Peel, you need not cut your 
name there;” he would cut his name upon society, 
upon England, upon the future. So we look to you 
to carry the victories of school into a wider field. 
You, yourselves, as you look askance upon greater 
foes will look back upon the victories of youth, and 
their memory will be a refreshment and a strength in 
time of need. 


Once more, our presence in this chapel, here to-day, 
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is a witness that there is gathered round your life 
here, an association which will, please God, never 
leave it, the association of religion. Here, I doubt 
not, with many of you, there are memories of bright 
days of the Son of Man, memories of days when the 
rock of sacramental life was opened for you at Beth- 
lehem, the house of bread, and you brought the small 
vessels of your life to the fountain, and the sun set, 
and the sun rose over the world, the unknown world 
beyond you, and water to the wounded man, water to 
the homeless, water to the blood-stained, water to 
the weary was as yet only a dream, a story from 
the outer world; the calm and peaceful surroundings 
were in themselves a tradition of joy. Or the 
recollection of some boyish grief soothed lingers 
here, or the thought of the time when the stains of 
sin were felt to be disgraceful, and you sought the 
cleansing of the precious blood to wash them away, 
and its healing virtues cheered you with freshness 
and delight. 

Here are memories again to which you will look 
back, out of many a stifling hold and heated day, not 
with a mere sentimental regret, but in the power of a 
living tradition. 

After all, it is what our Lord and Master puts 
before us, when he says, “Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” * 

Day by day, we need to renew our youth, to feel 
the enthusiasm which will never be daunted, the 

1 §. Matt. xviii. 3. 
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unconquerable chivalry which will enterprise hard 
things, in sure hope of victory. 

Above all, let us cling to the strong, dogmatic faith 
of the Church’s life, and if beaten and battered and 
faint we seem to grow away from the peace and joy, 
the fresh scenes, the trees, and the quiet life of the 
Forest School, still in the end we may be sure, even 
if we have to wait for it, in Heaven we shall regain 
those visions of our youth, and find again all the joy 
which we had lost. 


“ And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


SERMON XXIII. 


“THE THREE HUNDRED MEN THAT 
LAPPED.” 


PREACHED AT THE ANNIVERSARY SERVICE or THE CHURCH GumDs’ 
Union, 1n S. Saviour’s, SourHwark, 1898. 


“And the Lord said unto Gideon, By the three hundred men that 
lapped will I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thine hand; 
and let all the other people go every man unto his place.”—JupcGxs 
vii. 7. 

HERE is one of those battles of God which are being 
waged in century after century, crisis after crisis, 
by the armies of Truth against the hordes of un- 


righteousness. 


i 


Gideon, trusting manfully in his Divine commission, 
sets himself to deliver Israel from the Midianites. 
God singles him out, poor and unknown, him, the 
least member of a godless home, to lead to battle a 
demoralized people, beaten down with seven years of 
servitude, and crushed by the stern message of God’s 
prophet. Cheered himself by God’s manifest good- 
ness, he succeeds, as men count success, in gathering 


together a strong army. 
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(Thirty-two thousand men was a serviceable army 
to put into the field to risk the chances of battle with 
a successful, arrogant, and overwhelming enemy. And 
what is the first message that reaches him from God, 
as he lies encamped before the Midianites? “The 
people that are with thee are too many.” | What? Is 
not Providence on the side of big battalions? Is it 
not the defiant ery which is ever rising up in hoarse 
murmurs from the army of the world? “Every one ~ 
thinks as we do; you are doomed to dwindle away 
as a feeble and contemptible minority.” Is it not the 
last charge, as it were, from the very bodyguard of 
Satan, which beats down upon the devoted head of 
the young man, who has curbed his lusts, who has 
braved public opinion, who has pushed away error ? 
“You are alone. Every one does as we do. You are 
the victim of a foolish prejudice. You must yield in 
the end. The house of Baal is full from one end 
thereof to the other, while you, you prophet of the 
Lord, shivering in your isolation, try to perpetuate 
a failure.” Midian comes on with its overwhelming 
cry, “Every one thinks so, every one says it, every one 
does it; numbers are on our side, therefore we are 
right. The voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
And the voice which rises from the camp of God is 
still and small, but it is stern, “The people that are 
with thee are too many.” 

Ah! my brethren, do I touch on a subtle danger 
which is incident to societies such as yours, to count 
heads, and to boast of numbers on the books, to rival 
the neighbouring parish—at least to get a good 
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muster? It is a grand sight to see this noble build- 
ing filled to-night with those who look like earnest 
workers. But, I ask you, does God come to your 
guild master, your parish priest, your secretary, your 
organizer to-night, and say, “The people that are with 
thee are too many”? Remember, the very charter 
of existence in a guild is quality, not quantity. It is 
the concentration of the earnest few against the care- 
less and undisciplined many. 

So Gideon has to submit—there in the presence of 
the enemy, with a tradition of disgrace behind him, 
he, a leader of reputed cowards, has to submit to the 
departure of twenty-two thousand men, leaving his 
splendid band reduced to a pitiable ten thousand. 
The fearful and the half-hearted go away, and more 
than half his host has vanished. My brethren, is 
it some annual meeting we are thinking of, there in 
our guild room, where the leader says, “I do not care 
for a guild of non-communicants who do not keep 
the rules; let every one resign who does not intend 
to live up to his profession”? And with a heavy 
heart he sees the diminution of his flourishing band, 
and dreads the next issue of the Parish Magazine, or 
the flaunting statistics which are to proclaim the 
splendid organization and the flourishing condition of 
a parish which has such an enormous guild. Poor 
Gideon, with his wretched ten thousand! But what 
is this? “The people are yet too many” is the inex- 
orable decree of God. They must yet be submitted 
to the test. They are brought down to the water of 
Harod, near where they were encamped, to be tried 
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with the test of thirst, which has so often proved 
the value of disciplined troops. Some of them, the 
great majority, stooped down in their eagerness to 
drink the water, the rest, a bare three hundred, with 
splendid self-control, and a habit which showed that 
their minds were elsewhere, and that the coming 
battle was first in their thoughts, took up the water 
in their hands and lapped it hurriedly, as if not 
anxious to lose a moment in self-indulgence, and the 
decree went forth, “By the three hundred men that 
lapped I will save you.” 


if. 


There are many wells of water to try the guild 
members in this city. He will never fight a battle 
of the Lord who, with his badge round his neck, goes 
down on his knees to drink his fill of pleasure, un- 
restrained, unmindful, self-indulgent. The servant of 
the Lord who is to win in the battle of Midian, just 
tastes lightly of those pleasures of life, which are free 
from sin, as “they that use this world, as not abusing 
it: for the fashion of the world passeth away.”! And 
Gideon stands with his three hundred men, the remains 
of his fine army, and we are expressly told in the next 
chapter that not one of these brave three hundred 
fell in the stratagem and battle which laid Midian 
low. 

1, “The three hundred men that lapped.” These 
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are the sort of members that we want for a Church 
guild, for they represent in the first place a band of 
men who have learnt the great lesson of self-control. 
They were men not to be moved by a draught 
of water on a hot day. The cause of God had 
stilled the cry of appetite. My brethren, it is not a 
bit of use joining in a splendid service, waving 
banners, singing hymns, talking about the Catholic 
Faith, posing as champions against the pitiable dis- 
play of fanaticism which sometimes asserts itself, 
reading the Church papers, wearing a badge, and 
attending sometimes a guild meeting, if we have not 
learnt the splendid lesson of self-control, It was at 
a period earlier than this, in the days of Joshua, that 
Israel came back routed and disgraced from a conflict 
with the enemy, and what was the cause? There 
beneath the floor of Achan’s tent was a buried sin, 
the wedge of gold, and the Babylonish garment 
which were forbidden. And his moral treachery 
routed the armies of the living God. It is secret 
sin that does the mischief. There where the man is 
lifting up his voice to God, or proudly wearing the 
badge of His service, there has been weakness at the 
well; there where no one knew it were the hurried 
snatches at the draught of sin; the bending down of 
the whole being to sin, as if there were no God and 
no enemy. ‘The strictness of our guilds is their 
safety. It is in those rules which deal with the 
hidden life that our strength lies, those rules which 
make a member say, when tempted like Joseph, 
“How can I? it is against the purpose of my life;” 
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which make a man who has fallen like Achan humbly 
confess it, and, if possible, gain that restoration 
which Jesus, our merciful Joshua, has promised to all 
who seek Him, as He kills the sin and saves the 
sinner; which make a man, when tempted like 
Daniel, still kneel down boldly and say his devo- 
tions as before, and, because right is right, follow 
right in scorn of consequence. My brethren, I know 
your trials here, I know that sparkling well of 
pleasure which runs through this city, and I say 
that no member of any guild can take his place 
in the army of God who has not learned to taste 
with absolute self-control and resolute steadfast- 
ness of purpose, that which suffices for recreation, 
that which will supply him with the strength of 
joy. 

Here we are, a little band gathered in this place, 
as the business, the pleasure, the sin of the city 
rolls by us. God grant that you may be “the three 
hundred men that lapped,’ who are to save Israel. 
God grant that you have learnt to keep yourselves 
from wilful and deliberate sin; if not, the way is 
still open to you, where the dust still mounts up 
over the cheerless tramp of those who were dismissed 
from the service of peril in the battle of the Lord, 
and who lost the crown of victory because they had 
no self-control. 

2. “The three hundred men that lapped.” They 
represented to Gideon also a band of enthusiasts, 
Their heart was elsewhere, when they stood by the 
water. They barely had time to remember the 
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keenness of their thirst, as they strained at the leash 
and pulled at the bridle—the restraint of delay, 
between them and victory. Only second in importance 
to the moral basis is the enthusiasm of right in the 
member of a guild. There are few things more de- 
pressing, and few things more wrong, than the listless 
apathy which men either affect or feel in this glad world 
of God’s creating. As you, dear brethren, step into 
rank you feel what a splendid thing it is to exist, to 
live at all. You feel what wondrous powers God has 
given you in body, soul, and spirit. With your senses 
you reach out to all around you. With your mind 
you live in the past, enjoy the present, or imagine the 
future in all the freedom of intellect ; with your spirit 
you are in touch with God. You feel at least you 
never can cumber the ground as one of those painted 
grubs who crawl about the earth, or flit around as a 
creature of the day in bright clothes and meaningless 
flight, now expanding in the sunshine, now dying 
at the first frost of adversity. The guild member 
is serious, he is active, he is useful, because he has 
the enthusiasm of life, and even more, because he has 
the enthusiasm of Christianity. He knows what the 
Church has been to him; while as yet he was un- 
conscious, he knows that the regenerating waters of 
Baptism recreated for him that nature which might 
have for ever crippled him. He knows now that he 
can never plead nature as an excuse for sin, because 
he is the child of grace. He remembers the wonderful 
moment of his Confirmation, how God the Holy Ghost 
came to him through the laying on of the hands of 
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the Bishop and made him firm and strong. Hence- 
forth he has been tried in the furnace of God’s love, 
and he has not fallen away. Henceforth Satan has 
not been able to dislodge him, nor prey upon the 
infirmity of his purpose. He remembers; the healing 
word of Absolution, and what it has done for him, 
how it has saved him from despair, and removed the 
disabling burden. He knows the fulness of that 
Blessed Feast—how can he ever forget it ?—when 
Christ came to dwell in him and feed him; he knows 
the beauty of the Holy Scriptures, the strength of 
prayer, and the glorious beauty of Church worship. 
And he is enthusiastic,—how can he help it ?—“none 
of these things move me,” he says, as he passes the 
well, as he gazes at the hosts of Midian, and his own 
attenuated ranks. He longs to help others, himself 
to be a centre of good, and a rallying point for the 
forces of the Lord. We want a band of enthusiasts, 
alive with the enthusiasm of God. My brethren, we 
are suffering at the present moment from silliness 
among Churchmen, from men who play at religion, men 
who are not in earnest, men who talk and do not act, 
men who are disloyal, who disgust sensible people by 
a silly chatter not unmixed with profanity, and an 
eestheticism which likes beautiful music, beautiful 
ritual and beautiful services, without a correspondingly 
beautiful life. You know that a smart dress is a sorry 
substitute for personal cleanliness, and a brave action 
is worth more than much talking. We look to you 
guildsmen to be serious, to be manly, to be enthusi- 
astic. We can well spare a whole army of silly 
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warriors, who are doing more harm than good to the 
cause of God. 

3. “The three hundred men that lapped.” Gideon 
might rely on these as determined men. They were 
men who had counted the cost; when others refused 
to come forward they had presented themselves ; when 
others went back they had stood firm; when others 
had failed in a simple trial, they had shown what 
manner of men they were. A battle of three hundred 
against a host would need determined men, and the 
battle of the Lord needs determined men now. People 
tell us that the great battle is approaching when on 
the one side will be ranged all that call on the Lord 
Jesus Christ as God, and on the other all who do not. 
But short of’ this, the conflict for each of us needs 
strength and determination of character. My brethren, 
do not believe for one moment that it will ever be 
easy to be good. Our fathers found it hard to. resist 
evil, so shall we; our fathers found it hard to pray, 
so shall we. Belonging to a guild, enjoying beautiful 
services, will not really make the effort of goodness 
easier. Remember, there was a traitor in the Apos- 
tolic College; Judas fell away from the very side of 
Christ, after he had forsaken all; and S. Peter and 
S. Thomas were each shaken to their foundations by 
the furious onslaught of Satan. The real aim of a 
guild is to supply you with a rule of life, and a 
sense of fellowship in keeping that rule. Therefore, 
remember that one of the most serious faults which 
you can commit is in any way, great or small, to be 
guilty of a breach of any one of your rules. It is 
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not only thereby that your moral life is impaired; 
perhaps the neglect to attend a meeting or service 
may seem a trivial moral offence in itself, but the 
mischief lies in this, that it impairs the vigour of the 
will. To have promised to observe certain rules, to 
have rules binding on us which we wish to keep and 
fail to keep, impairs the strength of the will. Look 
at a child playing with some delicate piece of 
machinery, it may be that no actual damage is done 
which the eye can detect, no wheel broken, no chain 
displaced, but the firmness of the spring becomes 
weakened, and eventually snaps beneath the pressure 
of some important work. Resist, I beseech you, the 
subtle temptation to break what seem to be unim- 
portant rules; if you have undertaken a thing see 
that you carry it out. “Better is it that thou shouldest 
not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not pay.” ! 
You will want all the firmness of your will in the 
combat of life which lies before you. Moab lies in 
ambush with all his countless hosts, the battle will 
be hard and long, your strength will be to go into it 
pledged, pledged by your Baptism and vows made 
years and years ago over your unconscious infancy ; 
pledged by the same vows renewed by your own lips 
at the moment of your solemn confirmation, and now 
pledged by the rule of your guild. If you be but 
an insignificant fraction out of the number of profess- 
ing Christians, keep on; if you be but a small and 
attenuated remainder out of those who have fallen 
away since you first became enrolled, still keep on. 


1 Eccles. v. 5. 
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The freshness, it may be, has worn off; the monotony 
of life is beginning to tell upon you; it may be the 
hard falls and rough blows of life have disheartened 
you—keep on. Bodies of pledged men like you are, 
after all, the strength of the Catholic Church. Men 
who have learned self-control; men who have the 
enthusiasm of goodness; men who are steadfast, and 
determined to resist to the very end. 

You know when the surf is thundering on the 
beach, tossing up and down on its white and furious 
crest the poor struggling swimmer who is trying to 
escape from the doomed wreck, how those on the land 
will link themselves together hand in hand to reach 
him and drag him in—here one stands high up on 
the dry shingle, here is another drenched in the foam, 
here is another staggering and dizzy with the furious 
eddies which dash round his feet, here is another, 
roped for greater security, but at intervals almost 
overwhelmed in the thundering waves. Together 
they stretch out a hand of deliverance, and clutch at 
the drowning man. So your guilds may be in your 
different parishes means not only of saving your own 
souls, but bands of linked deliverance to reach those 
wrecked in the storm of life ; where you have learned 
to stand with the few, there are others cowering 
beneath the scorn and insolence of a public and 
popular infamy ; where you have come forward, there 
are others who are waiting for your encouragement ; 
where you have conquered they are beaten. 

Bring back those twenty-two thousand who once 
stood on the side of God. Strengthen the hearts of 
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those who go down on their knees to drink with 
furious greed of the pleasures of life. You, the three 
hundred men that lapped, to you we look to show us 
what self-controlled enthusiasts, pledged Churchmen, 
can do in the awful struggle against the evils which 
beat upon our life. 


THE END. 
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By the Hon. G. C. Bropricx, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
Pa eos By J. Bass MUuLLINGER, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hont, M.A. 


Eucharistic Manual (The). 


25. 


6d. each. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLEY 
Wakeman, M.A. 

HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By ee Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzani. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By ApoLpHus WILLIAM Ward, Litt. D. 

WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Recinatp L. 
Poors, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
the Rey. H. M. Gwarxin, M.A. 


Consisting of Instructions and 


Devotions for the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. From various sources. 


32mo, cloth gilt, red edges. 1s. 


Cheap Edition, limp cloth. 9d. 
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Farrar.—Works by FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 
TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 
Crown 8v0. 65. 
THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy,, 8v0. 155. 
ic ia ea With 25 Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE, Crown 
vo. 65. 


CoNnTENTS.—The Life Stor: of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a 
Royal House—The Basilisk and the Leopard, 


Fosbery—_ VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS VINCENT FosBERy, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Reading. Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. . 35. 6d. 

The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 


Gardner.—A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 
the Day of Pentecost until the Present Day. By the Rev. C. E. 
GARDNER, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crozn 
8vo0, sewed, 15.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Geikie.—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. Completein Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. With 
With a Map and Illustrations. 59. Illustrations. 55. 

MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 

MOSES TO JUDGES. With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. Wzh 


and Illustrations. 55. a Map and Illustrations, 55. 
EXILE TO MALACHI. With the 
‘SAMSON TO SOLOMON. W2th a Contemporary Prophets. Wath 
Map and Illustrations. 5s. Illustrations. 55. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue Gospets, Wzth a Map and | Lire AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
Lliustrations, 55. With Maps and Illustrations, 
2vols, 0s, 
_ Lire AND Worps oF  Curist. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION. Wzth 
With Map. 2vols. 10s. 29 Illustrations. 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. vols. Post 8vo. 105. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1 vol. 8vo. 65. 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
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Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. Translated and abridged from the French by 
E.L.E.E. Edited by CHARLOTTE M. Yonce. Parts I. Il. Ill. 
Small Pocket Volumes. Cloth, gilt, each1s. Parts I. and II. in One 
Volume. 1s. 6d, Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. 

*,* The two first parts.in One Volume, /arge type, 18mo. cloth, gilt. 25. 6d. 
Parts I. II. and III. are also supplied, bound in white cloth, with red 
edges, in box, price 35. 


Gore.—Works by the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., Canon 
of Westminster. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 65., met. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. RICHARDS. Small 8vo. 2s. 


Hall.Works by the Right Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 
CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 55, (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 
THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 
Hall—THE KENOTIC THEORY. Considered with Parti- 


cular Reference to its Anglican Forms and Arguments. By the Rev. 
FRANCIS J. HALL, D.D., Instructor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Hallowing of Sorrow, The. By E. R. With a Preface by 
H. S. HoLLtaAnp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Small 
8v0, 25. 


Harrison.—Works by the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 
PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS: a Conversational 
Guide to Evidential Work. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


THE REPOSE OF FAITH, IN VIEW OF PRESENT DAY DIFFI- 
CULTIES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hatchhk—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford, 8vo. 55. 
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Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY ScorT HOLLAND, M.A. 

Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 


py ee THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
vo. 35. 6d. 


PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d, 
CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo0. 25. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR;; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 2s. net. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 45. 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo. 45. 

ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. . 


Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 


SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church’s Year. Vols. and Ill. Crown 8vo. 55. each, 


THE LIP? ™ OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Chur, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crowz 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. Cvrowz 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Az 
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Hutton—THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 
Rev. R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. Witha Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
Scott HOLLAND, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Jameson.— Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0ls. 8vo0. 205. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With rz Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. ros. met. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 


Lapy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 205. 2ét, 


Jennings.—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Johnstone.—SONSHIP: Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 
VERNEY LOVETT JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Assistant Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. CoLEs, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 25. 


Jukes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 


THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a, Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE ORDER AND CONNEXION OF THE CHURCH'S TEACH- 


ING, as set forth in the arrangement of the Epistles and Gospels 
throughout the Year. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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Knox Little—Works by W. J. KNox LITTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE HOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Cyvown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Lear.—Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 160. 25.6d. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s, 6d.; or with red borders, 25. 6d. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 16mo. 35. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Small 8vo. 55. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Nine Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
Daughter of Louis xv., known IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
also as the Mother Térése de 

5 IN FRANCE. 
St. Augustin. 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 


A DoMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 


of the Order of St. Dominic. BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
HENRI PERREYVE. By PERE ee 

GRATRY. FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and BRAI. 

Prince of Geneva, HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


(continued, 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR— 


continued. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. Sipney LEAR. New and 


Uniform Editions. -Nine Vols. 


FENELON’s SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
MEN. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
WOMEN. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 
6d. cloth limp ; ts. cloth boards. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. 


r6mo. 


2s. 6d. each. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 
THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d. 
cloth limp ; and ts. cloth boards. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French. 


St. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
‘ THOUGHTS.’ 


PASCAL'S 


Lepine—_THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST: a Biblical 


Study. By J. Foster LEPINE, Curate of St. Paul’s, Maidstone. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo0. 55. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 535. 

SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 535. 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. TZwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cheap Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 

CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo, 55. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. TZwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


35. 6d. each. 


[continued. 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY Parry LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L, 
LL.D.—continued. 
THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. SmalZ 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [The Crown 8vo. Edition (ss.) may still be had.| 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. Crowz 8vo. 335. 6d. 
MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS. Crown 16mo. 1s. 


Linklater.—TRUE LIMITS OF RITUALIN THE CHURCH. 
Edited by Rev. ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D., Vicar of Stroud Green. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


Lowrie.—THE DOCTRINE OF ST. JOHN: an Essay in 
Biblical Theology. By WALTER LowriE, M.A., .Mission Priest in 
the City Mission, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF EACH GOSPEL. 
Crown 8vo. 

THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN, IN 
RELATION TO DIVORCE AND CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts, Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 

THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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MacColl.— Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MaAcCOLL, D.D., Canon 


Residentiary of Ripon. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon, 


Sir W. V. Harcourt, M.P. Crowz 8vo. 


75. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Cvrown 8vo. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. MASON, 


7s. 6d, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 


of Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. 


THE CONDITIONS OF OUR 


LORD'S LIFE UPON EARTH. 


Being the Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1896. To which is prefixed part 


of a First Professorial Lecture at Cambridge. 
THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. 
75. 6d. Cheap Edition, 


Crown 8v0, 


Crown 8v0. 55. 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 


in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. 


Maturin.—Works by the Rev. B. 


Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
W. MATURIN. 


SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, OF THE. SPIRITUAL 


LIFE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


Medd.—THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the 


Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 


English Use of Sarum, 


By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 


of St. Alban’s. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal 8vo. 155. 
Meyrick —THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 


LAND ON 


THE HOLY COMMUNION RESTATED AS A 


GUIDE AT THE PRESENT TIME. By the Rev. F. MryrRIck, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 


of St: Mark’s, Philadelphia. 
CATHOLIC FAITH AND _ PRAC- 
TICE: A Manual of Theology. 
Two. Parts. Crown 8vo. Sold sepa- 
rately. Partt. 7s. 6d. Part 11. gs. 
JESUSAND THE RESURRECTION: 
Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and 
Easter. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches 
for Every Day in the Year. 
Vol. 1, ADVENT ty TRINITY. 8v0. 75. 62. 
Vol. 1. TRINITY to ADVENT. 8v0. 78. 6d. 
STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons 
for Children. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, 
The Beatitudes as teaching our Duty 


to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 
r8m0. 29, 





THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Ad- 
dresses on the Words of our Lord from 
the Cross. 1690, 1. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR 
EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy 
Day of the Christian Year. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENI- 
TENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. ep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS. OF 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
with Meditations on some Scenes in 
His Passion. Crown 8vo. 55. 

LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO 
DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as Teach- 
ing the way of Preparation for Death. 
16700. 25. 
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Mozley.— Works by J. B. MozLEy, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEO- | SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 


LOGICAL. Two Vols. 8vo. 245. THE UNIVERSITY OF OX- 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. FORD, and on Various Occassons. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND 
RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES OCCASIONAL. Crown 8wvo. 3s. 6d. 

AND THEIR RELATION TO]! A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL 

Saee TESTAMENT FAITH. CONTROVERSY. Crown 8vo. 

U0. r 35. 6d. 


Newhbolt.—Works vy the Rev. W. C. E. NewzBo.t, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 

elsewhere. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘ Our Society’ and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE;; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM,;; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses peaene on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8ve, 2s. 6d. 

THE MAN OF GOD. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime - 

Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at pos Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Right Vols. Cabinet Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 55. each. Cheaper Edition, 35. 6d. each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons,’ 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 53. Cheaper Edition. 35. 6d, 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 

- OF OXFORD. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Cheaper Edition. 35. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cadinet 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Cabinet 
Edition. Crown 8v0. 55. Cheaper Edition. 35. 6d. 


*,* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman's Works can be had on Application. 
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Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Jilustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 
THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jilustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 
Ottley—ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts; sometime Principal of the 
Pusey House. 8vo0. 75. 6d. 


The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. 


PRODUCED UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 
The Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s, and the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., Librarian 
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